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Foreword 



The United Slates Army ha* met in unusually complex t liallriig*- 
in Southeast Alia. In conjunction with the other service*, the Army 
h*+ fought in s«]i]Kii< of a national policy of assisting an emerging 
nation lu drvrlup gciVrmmrnlal |nurruri uF it* uwn * homing, free- of 
outside coercion. In addition co the usual problems of waging .irmt-d 
conflict, the assignment in Southeast Asia has required superimpos- 
ing tlir tmwmsety sophisticated task* of a modern army upon an 
unclrnirvrlihfM-Hl i-rivirurirtLcM mitl adapting tlum Chi demands cover 

inga wide spectrum. These involved helping to fulfill the basic needs 
of an agrarian population, dealing with the fruit rat ions of antiguer 
rilla Operations, iind i-uudui ling ir.mvcnliuii.id t ampaigiis against 
well trained and determined regular uniu. 

It is ai always necessary for (he U.S. Army to continue to prepare 
fur ruber challenges thai lie ahead. While cognizant that history 
never repeat! itself exactly and that no army every profited from 
trying to meet a new challenge in terms of ihr old our. the Army 
nevertheless stands i» fomrfu immensely from a study of its experi- 
ence, its shmuumingji no Lett than its achievements. 

Aware thai some years must elapse before the official histories will 
provide a detailed and objective analysis of the experience in South- 
east Asia, we have sought a forum whereby some of the more salient 
■RXCtlof thjl experience- can be made available now. Ai thr request 
of i he Chief of Staff, a representative group of senior officers who 
served in important post* in Vietnam and »'ho still carry a heavy bur- 
den of dav-nj-dav rrspiiiivili-ilir.M-s haj> prepared a M-iirs uf muim- 
graphs. These studies should be of great value in helping the Army 
develop future oper;iiiun.i] concepts while at the same lime contrib- 
uting lu the bi&tolic A retold arid pruvidiug the Amem .til ]juIj1h with 
an interim report on the performance of men and officers who have 
ti-v|K>cidrrl. j\ nit tins haw through our history, to exacting and trying 
demands. 

The reader should be reminded that most of the writing was 
j4'c-L»mpl»]ird while the war in Vietnam was. at its peak, and the 
imHio^l .tplis fret|uriilly kIii lu i-.rnU oi I he :.|\ il liirv were 

taking place in the present. 
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AH monograph* in ihr wri™ Jtr li.isrd inuiuril;, tin official rec- 
ords, wiih additional material from published and unpublished 
secondary works, from debriefing report* and interview* with, key 
pai in ipantv itiul from <lie persona] experience of the author. To 
fatilttatr ieeurity clearance, annotation and detailed bibliography 
have been omitted from the published version; a fully rlrK-urnrrUrcl 
account wiih bihtittgraphy is filed with the Office of the Chief of 
Military History. 

The qualifications of Lieutenant General John H Hay, Jr., to 

write Tadtrai (Hid MttifTi,-! frir\nitJtunn Jtr emuich'Tahlr. After 
graduating ftuiu ibr Advanced Management Program at Harvard 
University, General Hay served as the Army Member, Military Sntclit-% 
and Liai*"n Division. Wra.ppru> Syitemi Evaluation Group. Office of 
ihe Secretary of Defense, from December 1962 to June 19<H. f r<-rvera] 
Hay was then assigned as the Commanding General, ftrrlin Biigade, 
in West Berlin, Germany, from July 1964 until August 1966. at which 
rime he became tbr Commanding General, llth Infantry Brigade. 
U.S. Army, Pacific, September 1 966 -January 1967. In February 1967 
he became the Commanding General of the III fnfaniry Division in 
Vietnam and held this position until March I96S. when he was reas- 
signed as Deputy Commanding General II Held hmr Vieiium 
re^jKinuhle fm ihr di-feiise of Saigon. He left Vietnam in August 
|%8. On h September 1 96ft he assumed the dual position of Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Army Command and General Staff College. 
E ■ -r t f raveuworib Kiimiiv ,iud t>jj))m,uidiui£ Ck nCTal oJ r h ■- t'.S 
Army Combat Development Command Institute of Combined Arms 

I > 1 1 1 1 1 I 1m J :i r I ct prmi i i>ri I , ijjrt h rr wit h jus 1 1 md i ,it e x\k i ie i lee 

in Vietnam and earlier alignment with the Weapons System Evalua- 
tion Croup make General Hay uniquely qualified to be (he auilicn '4 
this study. General Hay is currently the Commanding Gnirr.il of the 
XVIII Airborne Corp* al Fort Bragg. North Carolina. 



Wuhin^on, B.C. \¥MfiJ. L, BOWERS 

I May 1973 Mi)nr General. USA 

The Adjutant General 



Preface 



I was ihe commandant of the U.S Army Command and General 
M.iH C j]33r^r when I .run j I William C. WmtiLu-rrluiiil -nlmd mi- let 
prepare this monograph. The officii] archives there, as well as the 
availability of the college staff, permitted a greater deplh of research 
j mi jiulms lii-in would HJlnnwlw have hmi ]iowiitjlc. We limited uui 
study to innovations which influence the command of an infantry 
diroion, My guidance |nmy iiMinant* w,n to writr for a prnfruional 
juiliniir. Iiu1 Li> make I Ihr iiHinr>£i jph ir-ulalilc Jrn1 iiiErlrat irijj fuj 
the j{c-nrral public. Battle stories are used to illustrate both tactical 
and materiel innovations, 

Tllr il tidy rmm nmly .1 few nf tlir thousands of imioL arionl which 
have occurred in Vietnam. However, I think that it serves to define 
the "HwUnj e ha lienor m mar wtltliris .ic evriy U\<i nl I lir Army: tn 
M.r. ,ihr.id of llit- .-ii.iiiv l halites h-lmli .nr i-^iUirl^ in mi- [ l n|i «inii 
at this time in our history. 
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TACTICAL AND MATERIEL 
INNOVATIONS 



CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

For the U.S. Army, the war in Vietnam preserved a new type 6| 

h.irllf liHIHlH 1 1 ■• ^ Krj|Hl|ll 1 VlfV. I .11 I \: s .Ill.tHlM .1 Sell dlll'l 

cm Clkrtnv lit many rrvpen Is, C hi- ,nr.i iv.ir without limit liilrs tugrlhrt 

with the guerrilla tactics were out of our nation's beginnings, while 
tlir sophisticated hardw^r piriagrd the luturr automated battlefield 
management lyyems- 

Thia monograph discusses some of the more important tactical 
;imlL itiJlrrtrt inntiVjUiMii in \ trtruni frnni the i irvi |K>int uf itie in- 
Eaniry division commander. A few well documented battles illustrate 
new concepts and hardware, moot of which were developed over an 
extended peril kI uf time in d variety uf uprtaiiun*. {Map I) HuWrvrr, 
the basic lacikal doctrine ha* not changed: it hat merely been ex- 

pjriLLnl hy nrw r;i]ial»Lli(ir.i :hi ahc-ird to the V'irtn.irn -situation, 

The tactics and methods of the North Vietnamese and Viet Clung 
soldiers did not Tit the pattern! established by enemy forces in World 
War It j rvd the Korean War. This fact wai especially evident during 
the stages of the insurgency when the enemy's main force units tried 
lo avoid heavy Luniael in favor rhf terrorism and ambush. Another 
difference was that all of South Vietnam was a war arena with shift 
ing srrnn oF combat in comparison to the rigidity imjxiard by the 
narrow front lines characteristic of pan conflicts. 

U,S, ladies, however, adjusted Co the situation, tn a land that 
favored the easily hidden, tightly loaded foot soldier, the helicopter 
balanced the odds A immobility was a dramatic new dimension, which 
allowed the precise application of a variety of combat power. Finally, 
pacification became a new consideration for the combat commandi-r 
cmr wliieli lLllL ruit nincrm bim m thr pail. 

Many of the tactical and material mumations developed in Viet- 
nam were in rr&iMinxr la ibr enemy's met buds uf oprralioii in Soilth- 
east Asia. The key military strategy of the North Vietnamese Army 
(NV'A) and the Vin Cong ( VC J wai tu main the initiative through of- 
fensive action, They intended to avoid allied strongpoints and to 

allark the svrak ;i]iols of I heir i rum e. While ihrv made- many drill wr 
ate attacks against allied positions, they tended to favor three basic 
lac tieal operations: I lir raid, the audi mil and the a!L,u k bv file. I he 

purpose of these attacks was to inflict casualties and to destroy equip 
mrcit and 1 1 1 %: .< 1 1 .lc Ions, although al time* the enemy* uhjrt-tives wrrr 
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purely political or psychological. After U.S. Fom * wen- inirnducrd in 
South Vietnam in With, thr rnrmy realized that id occupy, hold, or 
deny strategic positions was beyond his capability. The only ground 
that he held with any decree of permanence ku In the sanriuarin 
aetosi ihe border in Cambodia, Laos ami North Vietnam. 

Thr North Vietnamese Army and the Viet Cong normally defended 
by evading. Only occasionally would they dHrrul .1 {ionium as .1 fcini 
or deception, uying 10 draw allied forces into a trap or 10 divert thtm 
hum 1.1 larger unit nearby Enemy tactician! recognized that the allied 
forces were superior in firrpowrr .and mobility. I o ovcricHnr this su- 
pcriority, the enemy attempted to maw, attack, and withdraw before 
allied forces could react. Each of (he enemy's operation* was planned 
in muiUH' dread and oftrn rrheaiM-d 

The enemy's combat forces were lightly equipped 10 that they 

i mild rmivr more freely ami oun ltL\ I hey mulcl riot drprnd upon the 
type of supply lines used by most conventional forces. Instead, they 
brought %u]i]ilit'K 111 ln-lurr I Iit bailie and jjcnilionrd ihrm. ahead of 
lime. Extra weapons and ammunition were cached near the objective. 
Med™ al njuplic.v am 11 1 unit ion. and foi.ul wrtr Htued along tin- v,\th 
drawal routes. Thus, an increase in ihe movement of supplies and in 
the discovery of caches wai a fairly reliable indication of an impend- 
ing enemy offensive operation. 

The survival of the enemy force* on ihe battlefield depended on 
their ability to disengage from or avoid contact with aLlicd foiccf. 
They considered the withdrawal phase of the operation as important 
a* any other romhat action. When nrreiury. they would counter' 
attack in an attempt to disengage. If routes leading away from the 
battlefield were blocked, the enemy troops would Iry to attack a weak 
spot in the allied position and escape through the breach. I>r laving 
forces would ambush and harass pursuers, If an orderly withdrawal 
was not possible, small unit commanders would diiprrw ihrii triKijn 
in the hope of rendezvousing later al a predesignated point. 

Very early in tin- Vie 111am Wai, U.S. forces icali/ecl thai finding 
the elusive enemy would tax intelligence resources to ihe limit. Tra- 
ditional mrthiKb of rnllecting. analysing and ih^rrmnatLng infonjna' 

lion were too stow to provide the timely intelligence needed. U.S. 
forcn expanded techniques developed in earlier conflicts, such as 
pattern analysis and long-range patrols, but these were not enough. 
Houipmcm such as -acoustic, magnetic, and seismic sensors, platforms 
for airborne reconnaissance, and surveillance and observation t\r\ u-n 
was rapidly developed . Close co-ordination between intelligence acti- 
vities and the- operational forces look on new meaning as efforts were 
made to react to information while it was still useful. In past wan, 
U.S. forces pieced together the enemy picture and coupled it with 
considerations of terrain, weather, arid objectives' in Vietnam, 
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hnwrvrr. thr rnrmv Was pursurd ai loun ji lii» position WAS reason- 
ably certain. 

l~hc j re a war. in contrast to thr traditional division of territory 
brtwrrn friend I v mid enemy hit tea, had j tiidital rffn l ml rvrry as- 
pect of mili rary operations, Widely distributed, semipermanent lojris 
tic complexes and base raincn wrrr ecmurrted 1 1 % iircul supply routes 
.inn] aimed convoys. These installations., defended From attack by the 
troops who lived there, provided administrative, logistic, and combat 
Hippnrt <n sustain tier maneuver battalions. Adrc|ualr *rra rc>\TTii|(r 
by artillery batteries required many fortified (Ire support, hues. These 
compact defensive cirri" MipponnL infante v. trwr n*ni*ed , cavalry, 
and lank units and were in turn protected by them. The infantry bat- 
talions, companies, and platoons were usually on the offensive, dig- 
ging in at night in carefully planurd night defensive powiiorv*. The 
daily operation map. instead of showing a precise line of contact, was 
sprinkled with red and blue symbols throughout l he area of opera 
nan. Icutrad uf a barren no man's land between advetsatirv the 
battle was often waged in a well -populated countryside. The enemy 
hid e.tiiU aincnlg a prciplc v) miimjd Jlrd aa lu prut r all tnci uftcn an 
unreliable source of information. On the allied side, special rules of 
engagement regulated the use or combat power in order to avoid ca- 
Mialtirs jircmii£ the civih.ni population. 

Thr helicopter was extremely important. Introduced first in 
Korej. u added new dimensions to warfare. In Vietnam it extended 
tlir itdantiv unit'* area ni scmttul al Irait threefold. A commander 
could react to opportunities quicker, delay his decision, or even 
i taitige hi* planeri tome. He could pile on, bUick riejpr mules, rie 
tract, or surprise. His entire unit could be shifted to a new area on 
dmrl notice. At limn he was lomplctrly free from coniidr rations of 
terrain In the airmobile division, the helicopter was tut a Ik integrated 
iniiH jII r>|MTinir>ni, Without the helicopter in Vietnam, limited num- 
Ikmji of alhrd [curei wnnlil not is.ivc hern ahkr to OUtrnaneuvrr the 
enemy nor to exercise their superiority nf firepower . 

The tei r jiil actd wratlirr hi different areas of Vietnam greatly in- 
fluenced the character of the war and led the tactical commander to 
devrlop his own melhodsof fighting. In the Mekong Delta, extensive 
rVil rice paddle* and swamps, often impassable for vehirle*, are laced 
villi i jh.iK.umI sirc-am-H. Riverine tactics, using special ihalluw-draft 
gunboats, floating artillery , and armored transports, assisted ground 
forres in battles against the firmlv entrrtic-hrd Viet Cong. (Map 2) 

The piedmont area around Saigon consists of gently railing hilts 
.iihI fcij.s.id plains It bordered wel I storked Cambodian sanctuaries 
and included the infamous jungle bases War Zones C and D. Well 
suited for tracked vehicle movement, the area was the scene of many 
main force battles. 
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The narrow coanal plains of [he northern half of South Vietnam 
are fh4trfl<irriij'il l>y sji tLrLy beaches, widr flat river valleys. marshes. 
.Hid I in- Fields Muc h mI [In- population, Crmiilirtu- and .lyn.: ijln.nr 
as wpll as many U.S. logistic bases and headquarters were concent ra 
led in *h™ uicas. The;,- wnr tempting taigrts fot thr fnemy, there 
fore, and required special protection to avoid casualties among U.S. 
cr<jii|Ks and iln ir ,illLn during combat opera! ions. 

The rugged mountains with dense forests are broken by a rolling 
plateau from Plelku to Ban Mr Thuot. Tracked vehicle movement 
aod hrlittiplri landings line were wveidy liniilril Pool vk.H Firt and 
Lhe great distance from supply centers were import ant limiting far 
tors, Enemy forces in the highland* wrrr maniK jt^ul.u urtiti of the 
\oath Vietnamese Army. 

I Ik- ruLlctcrv miiMlv hot humid, anil tropic al. Itravy annual 
■ ainfall 120 inches on the northern coastline, BO inches in Saigon, 
and 10 inches ai Phan Rang comet wiih thr monsoon* t» (lie nwih 
of ■ Etc mountains in the winter months and to the Mekong Delta and 
piedmont area in the summer. ObvtvatLon, off road nmwrnent, 
ani;tl Hij-lu ami l ummunications deteriorated during the monsoon 
seasons. Maintenance, supply, and storage problem* im trjinl and 
tin- iruidencr of disease went up. Enemy activity was usually lower 
during the wet seasons 

U.S. fire support in the form of artillery, tactical air, heavy bomb 
ers. and helicopter gunships was superior to that of the enemy, whose 
11 r r support normally consisted of mart an, rockets, and recoil less 
rifles. The enemy often tried to "hug" allied ground force* at ranges 
too closr for the use of heavy weapons. U.S. and allied tactics cen- 
tered around detailed reconnaissance, airrnohilr maneuver, unci 
uwi wlu-lminn frr|}Hiwrr. Defensively, the meticulously planned fire 
support bases and night defensive position* of (he U.S. fours became 
jmpTr^nalile stniiijjpiiinis I ' 1 1 like previous wars, there were very few 
objective:, of tn ram for allied form. The enemy unit , wherever it was 
located in South Vietnam, was the target, 

Pacification as a primary minion demanded new considerations 
fi i nit .1 combat tommander All offensive and security oihtc atlon;. 
were undertaken within the broad" goal of restoring the control 
of thr kr public of Vietnam government over the population. U.S. 
combat units joined with Vietnamev foic r% and local government or- 
ganisations to weed out the Viet Cong infrastructure, reopen roads, 
re establish markets, build sh hook and l^im- iiu-dual ure to the 
needy. The credit For such operations was given to local Reiver iinirnt 
leaders whenever possible. 

A Korean War vrtrran would ircognize the steel helmet, the pis- 
tol, the mortars, the lowed howitzers, and the jerry can, The rest of 
today's hardware is new. The old mrss kit is geme; troops ate fed on 
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irayi or paper plate* I hr ligluwriglic M 16 rifle h*» rrpljurd the old 
Ml. .ti.. 1 . iKr M 7 1 1 grmadr La u turner, ilir li^lii jmiunk wrjjHm jml 
ihe claymore mine have increased the infantryman'* firepower, Thr 
helicopter, improved com mimical ion*, and thr management of 
available fire mpport have greatly magnified the combal power of 
U.S. unit!. The ^rnmrri! prruiikiir] c jcrirr, thr Shrrid.m .irul thr 
Hwry hrlkopcrr arr nei*ly developed vehicle* Thr Uc«-s? viinm 
automatic data processing system*, and advanced management lech 
■ticjun are %tep» iruo ihr future. 



CHAPTER II 

la Drang 
(October-November 1965) 

Tlir battle or Ij Dung illustrates the influence oi ihr helicopter 
on combat operations, tt al» demonstrates thr usefulness of new or 
ganuaiithria iui'h as the air cavalry , with its greatly int reavtl Ability to 
locate and light the enemy, and the airmobile division, with its great 
advance in mobility, The expanded role oF Army aircraft is seen in 
iurh refinements as the um- of ihc gum-hip diid the unit ,lI employ 
merit of airmobile troops. The battle story introduces a scries of inno- 
vation* devrLipH'c] br-fuTe Ariel during ihr Vietnam War. 

There has been some speculation as [o how she war would !uvr 
been waged without (he helicopter, General Westmoreland answered 
the question in this way J 

Suppoie that wr did! not hjn helicopteri and lirmobdr divuioru ccKiav 
many troop* would wr havr needed la jmnmpiiih what wr have achieved 
in South Vietnam? ... No finite amwer h poctiblr because our tactics, hi 
Vietnam were based on maisrvr me of helicopter*. . . . Whir mjuM v, r dn 
without helicopters? We would be fighting .1 different war, tor a smaller 
are*, at a greater com. with tew effective new. We might as well have ailed : 
"Whjt wn-dUl Oneral fatten have dunr wilhoui hit lankl?' 

The helicopter was first used in rt»mbai by U.S. armed forces fat 
rrudb ,il evaeujition during ihe Korean Wji Although many helicop- 
ter assault techniques were later drvr taped by the U.S. Army and 
Marine Qotpt, it w» the findings of the Howie Board, thr formation 
of the I hit Air Assault Dii-iim-m and the development of small tur- 
bine engine? that first brought airmobiliiv into its <iw», 

"lTie first airmobile division was sent to Vietnam in the third quar 
let cif 1*65 a» the 1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile). After establishing 
a base at An Khr in ihr II Corps Tactical Zone and conducting a few 
operation* against local Viet Cong forees, the (tuition showed iu 
strength in the la Drang Valley in ihe falL of 1965. 

On 19 October ihe enemy attacked a Civilian Irregular lib lrn.w 
Group (CI DC) camp ai Plei Me -the opening bid in an atiempi to 
take over the Central Highlands. Sy !i£ October intelligent* indicated 
that there were two North Vietnamese Army regiments in the area; 
thr 3-:*tt Rrxirm rn ;u t>ld Me. and thr 32d Regiment, which WIS 
wailing in ambush t n destroy the expected relief column rrom Pleiku, 
north of Plei Me. 
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The Vietnamese II Corps COmvnandrr was confronted with a diffi- 
cult CM". He could refuse 10 go to the relief of Plrj Mr atkl lt»e the 
camp, or he could commit the reserve from Pleiku. m 1 1| pint, tin .ur.i 
of defensive troop. If he Irwi the Tfsrnf. pleiku would be easy prey 
for tin- Communists, ^hu could l I n ii tuiuiol thr westrttt part of thr 
Central Highlands. He decided to ask for help from the U.S. forces. 
Ihe Commanding General. Field Fnrrcs. Vietnam. Majur General 
Stanley R. Laise n, sent ihe following message to Major General Harry 
W. O. Kinnard, Commanding General, III Cavalry Division; "Com 
meneing flint la^hl 2:iOctnher First -Air Ci»v deploys »nf Bn I r' mini 

i I Inf Bn and I Arty Btry to PLEIKU, mission be prepared to 

assist in defense of key US'ARVN "retaliations vtc FL£1KU or rein- 
Bmrce II Coips operation* to relieve PLF.I ME CIDG CAMP." 

Task Force Ingram was airlifted from An Khe to Pleiku early on 
23 October, The force consisted or the 2d Battalion, 1 2th Cavalry, 
reinforced with a battery of artillery. While the move was under way. 
the division commander, sensing that a decisive operation was immi- 
nriit J I Pin Mr. nlilaiiiril |mtiiii\hih]]] lo drfilifv tin- I vl HrL^.uLr |n 

Pleiku, The brigade headquarters with the 2d Battalion, 8ih Cavalry, 
and WMJ balteifctaf (hr 2d Battalion, I9lh Artillery^ arrived by air at 
Camp Hoiloway by midnight on 25 October to assume npciational 
control of Task Force Im.haM. The 1st Brigade was charged with se- 
curing Pleiku. providing artillery support for the Vietnamese Army's 

rrlnl nl I'lc-i Mr jihI furnishing ,i ci-wrvv lorn-. 

Meanwhile, the ARVM (Army of the Republic of Vietnam) a: 
mored relief column ln-gan moving down Provincial Road 6C toward 
Plei Me. At 1730 hours the North Vietnamese Army struck thr Tclief 
column at two points, but 1st Cavalry artillery was called in on the 
,niiliushing enemy with deadly accuracy and was a decisive factor in 
irpuhiug tin- aH.uk. 

Before the relief column arrived at Flri Mr ihr ■ .imp had been 
Tesupplird day and night by airdrops from the Army's CV-2 (Carr 
bouj of (he sid Aviation Company, the CV-7 (Buffalo) of the U.S. 
Army Aviation Test Board, jnd the Air Ftircr's C - On the night 
of "M October the weather was overcast and thr lump enuld not he 
seen from the air- In order lo identify a release poi m on which m i L m 1 1 
the parachute loads, the tamp ttmimander fired a star-burst flare 
straight up through the overcast, and the pilots released their loads 
using the fljn- a«, ,i rrfrrence point. Most of the ammunition and food 
landed within the compound. 

On thr evening of 25 October the rrlirf column arrived at the 
camp, whirls was still under siege, and immediately reinforced the de 
fensive perimttei. By then. 1st Cavalry infantry and artillery had air- 
assaulted from Pleiku into landing rnnes within close support range. 
I In- "i^ Uth-iiu pi. ulrMrin thr ARVN u-\i<-\ column and then 
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1 til on t-U- i Mr had failed. At 2220 hunt* on 21 October, the 33d 
North Vietnamese Army Regiment at J*lei Mr was ordered to with 
cluw < Lh ihr vrt-ii , leaving behind a reinforced battalion io cover trie 
withdrawal. 

At this point General William C. Westmoreland visited the lit 
Brigade* forward command posl and (firmed thr 1st Cavalry Divi- 
sion in ]jursur and drstroy the enemy. The division * scope of opera 
lions changed from reinforcement and reaction to unlimited offense 
the division wjs to lie mpumiblc for searching out and destroying all 
enemy forces thai threatened the Central Highlands. The 1st Brigade 
pursued the battle through 9 November . The id Brigade took over 
until 20 November, when the 2d Brigade began the final operation. 

I he li.m iHlrUI i overed I ,500 square miles of generally flat to rott- 
ing terrain drained by an extensive network of rivers and small 
streams flowing to thr west .mil loui hwt aeross the border into 
Cambodia. The dominating feature or the terrain was the Chu Pong 
m.Ksii in thr sou ib west em turner or the area, straddling the Cam 
htwli an- Vietnamese frontier. For long periods t h i-s mountain maw had 
hern .in important rnrroy infiltration area and one of the many 
strongholds where enemy forces could mass and construct strnng 
defense under the heavily canopied jungle. 

Intelligence indicated that a Held From (riivivional hradnmafteri) 
wa» Control! I nj{ ihr enemy regiments Ifsn. t hi * oprrat inn marked thr 
frit time any U.S r unit in Vietnam had opposed a division-site unit of 
the North Vietnamese Army under a single commander. 

The first significant contact was made on I November, when a 
pi atoon of Troop B. 1st Squadron. 9th Cavalry, overran a regimental 
aid station six miles southwest of Pier Me, killing Fifteen enemy sol- 
diers and capturing fifteen more. This rifle- platoon hud been air 
assaulted mm the area in response to reports that scattered groups of 
enemy soldiers had been sighted. Two more rifle plaioorts from A and 
B Troops were landed to sweep through (lie area. Jusl after 1-400 
hours, scout heficoprers discoicrrd a battalion sitr enemy force 
■ncning fiom thr northeast toward the U.S. platoons. The fighting in- 
tensified at ranges too close for art ia L racket artillery or tactical air 
vu|k|Hut. TIht position was also beyond the range of available tube 
artillery. Reinforcement plaioons from the 1st and 2d Battalion* or 
thr 12ih Cavalry and ilte Lid Battalion of the 8th Cavalry landed late 
in the afternoon, followed by two additional platoons from thr 2d 
Battalion. 12th Cavalry. Ground fire was intense on all reinforce- 
ment, resupply. and evacuation helicopters, and seven slugn wrrr hli 
by enemy Tire. By 1700 hours Company B, 1st Battalion. 8th Cavalry, 
was rommitird to the battle, and by 1 404) hows ihr platoons of the 
1>th Cavalry Squadron, having found and fixed the enemy, were air- 
lifted from the area. 
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By the lime the enemy was driven from the field the 3$d Notch 
Vietnamese Army Regiment had losi in aid iiiitinn. many patient*, 
and iiwi $-10,000 worth of important medical supplies and had un- 
tamed 99 men killed and Jfl5 wnmnded- 

Ihr airmobile concept had proved itself. Scout ships would tn 
onnoiier and locate enemy group*, rifle element* would fi* the enemy 
in platr. anil hrlilnn rie unit*. supported li\ mawd ,ur and grnumL 
fiirpuwer, would attack and defeat the enemy troop*. These tactics 
worked suceesshd lv again and again during the battle. 

In a wel] executed ambuih ai 2100 hours on 3 November, the rifle 
platoons of the lit Squadron. 9th Cavalry, again drew blood. 'I rrmps 
in HJisr of 5bt-vn*l ambush positions located just north of the Chu Pong 
Mountain sighted a heavily laden North Vietnamese Army unit, esti 
nj.iii il j1 ttimpiiiv strength, itmving airing an rait -Well trail. Decid- 
ing to take a break just one hundred meters short of the ambush site, 
the enemy column loitered outside the killing /one fnr ninny nunuli'v 
while the I V tumps »» ailed <^ u i e-c I s in ambush. Ac 2L0O]»uuis the en 
emy unit moved noisily along the trail, The first clemcm w.^ -ill. 
IO pas*, and thru the trap was sprung with eight rlaymnrrs along a 
JOO-mcier zone. Thr attaik was perfectly executed and the enemy's 
weapons platoon with machine guns, more an, and rccoillew rifles was 
caught in a Wall of trad as the tavalryiuen fired MinciriuuUlly fur IWu 
minutes. There was no return fire. 

] In- amhmli patrol TeUirned immrdiateli, in \l\ ba»e and. went i.Q 
wink strengthening its perimeter . By 2230 hours the base was undn 
heavy attack by an estimated two or three companies of North Viet 
n arm-He Ainu rc^iljis Ai midnight thr iK-iuneler Was in gtavr dan 

grr of being overrun r but reinforcements were on the way. Company 
A, 1st BauaKoa. Hth Cavalry, standing bv a1 the t>ue Co Special 
Forces Camp, located twelve miles of roadless jungle to the north, had 
Ihtii aimed I he first pljkiiHm wji on the ground and in Lornhal forty 
minutes after midnight. The entire company had arrived by 0240 
hrmrs White this type of relief and reinmrcrmrnt is now minim- n 
was unique in Km em bet 196&. This battle marked the first time a 
perimeter under heavy fire was reinforced at night by heliborne 
troop* aif - auaulled into an unfamiliar landing lune. It Was aim the 
first time that aerial rocket artillery was used at night and as close as 
fifty meters to U.S, troops. 

By dawn the enemy attack had lost momentum, and the fighting 
diminished tn octagonal sniping from surrounding trees. A* a rrnutt 
of the battle, r> :.u', ■ . : i 1 1 Ni»rth Vietnamese soldiers were killed and 
ren hi rr r apiured In itddlinm. "vet lOU.lHiil rounds of 7 hv! mm 
ammunition, two £2 mm. morura, and three 75 mm . in d I leas rifles 
were destroyed, and large quantities of mortar and recoilles* rifle am 

muililirm wrre eapluird ] hv mi|dit aluim of an jmbmll ileeji within 
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whit was thntiRrrt 1d br secuTr territuiy Olual havr iluuiird live Mcurth 

Vietnamese Army's high command, 

Although [Jit helicopter was no Longer i-trange to the enemy, he 
had fitted to appreciate its uk in tactical rolrs othrr than as a prime 
mover chf *upplir* jimI men. For the fust lime the rncmy funnel hi-, 
withdrawal routes blocked, his columns attacked,, and artillery fire 

directed on hi» route* of rsrajM' all ber-niw *rf the new dimrcmon 
jdih-d i r* tin- v*.n by aggressive tactical use of ihe helicopter DurfatC 
the pursuit of the 33d North Vietnamese Army Regiment from Plei 
Mr. lllr c-iwmv wjs mi hafflrtl by lllr [mutant h.ir,iwtu-ril jik! rapid 

compromise* of "secure" way nations that the North Vietnamese 
Army command concluded that there wnr iraitors in thr rrpmriK 
[rtoviding tuigrt iuhu m aiion io the Americans. 

Arming Army aircraft had brrn tried as far back as the 195-Os. but 
the war in Vietnam brought about an intensive prosrram to develop 
Army aircraft weapon* In 1962 ,\i \h,i tbc2Stl Spn i;kl Wac 

Tare Aviation Detachment {.Surveillance), whose mission was to sup- 
port provincial forces, tested six OV-OA Mohawks armed with .50- 
caliber machine smns and 2.7&inrh folding-fin aerial rockets, Thi* 
mk i i-vsf ii I proifi.irn was rxpjndod until 1366. when Army fixed- wing 
aircraft were taken out of the fighter-escort mission by die Depart- 
ment of Defense. No approved imnaiJieni prr^ram « w established- 

Duihis; i Jus umc ]ictkkI. the um- nd armed helicopters increased 
rapidly. In October 1962. the Utility Tactical Transportation Com' 
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CH-47 Cmimmil 

PHtf ithc Army * firu armed helicopter unit) eouippcd with L 1 It- I A * 
replaced and T-28'» as wmv hn iSh.iwni-*- 1 trcmp 

)h-U< 4i|icr ra. Lucim* tlrt reasfd significantly. By May 1961, U-modcl 
Hucys (L'H- 1 B r had replaced the Cli-21 for carrying troop, and ten 
light airmobilr aviatinn enmpanin. with one to three armed platoon 
each, were in Vietnam. In 196& the lu Cavalry Division 4 Ajmnil m l-r j 
brought thf Tint air cavalry iquadran .ind aerial uitillrtv battalion lu 
the Kepublk iij Vietnam. Three armed Chinoofci (CK-47A) weir 
Imtrd ill 1966. bill I he arrival of Oir Cobra (Alt Id I rnded that 
project. The Huty Cobra was introduced in 1 968 Kith 75 percent 
more cirilnarwr and SO percent more ipeed ilian any »f iltr tlury gun 
diipv Bv April I9G9, mn half uF the 99Q helicopters in Vietnam were 
Cobras. 

I line wrrr fivr \ vpc-i r>f L' S Army umlv (iprialing in South Virt 
rum which were author ireil up u«- armed helicopters: auault helicop- 
ter companies (nondivistonK attack helicopter companies {airmobile 
divni-mi ami nctruUviiHiil ). general ftupporl rortlpaiiirs {lEkfanlry divi 

lion), aerial rocket amllrrv battalion* (airmobile division), and ait 
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ravaliv iKMip Oicmdivmiiii, ctiviNLctciul, ai-maTed cavalry rcgimcnO 
Armed helicopter missions were primarily oriented to suppoit ground 
maneuver forces. On such a mission, the helicopter's functions were 
tch provide wrcurity and tu deliver firepnwri [ Iictc were five catego 
ries of missions, in which armed helicopter* were commonly uwcL 
armed escort of other aircraft, surface- vehicles and vessels, and 
peTMm ne I «n the ground; let mil y fen jii t»t»b*-i \ al ion helic uptcr per- 

I < H L tri. iHMi.»lv.j|n «'. illicit lire 1 uipp-<n; .ii^hhm r.ifjjriv 

auLgned Ijy j eiirrirruiidei of j gemmd maneuver drlllrnl , ariial 
rocket artillery functions against targets assigned by a fire support co 
ordination center, forward ohM-rvrr. or aiihocnr tomntandcr ; and 
hunter-killer tactics to provide security for an observation helicopter 
performing lowlevri rct«nnai»aiic-r and to deliver firepower on tar- 

UelS III iqjpOIIUIlitV. 

One of the mo>t significant tactical innovations to come out of 
i . nh, I S 1H111 1-, m Vietnam Wa* llic f.ii;le Hi^lil I In- r\j.t t mij;ici 
of the term is obscure, but it dates from the period in late 1962 when 
the five Lf.S, CM -21 helicopter companies era mow ting ARVN forces 
were juinrd by the first company of armed UH-1 helicopters the 
Utility Tactical Transport Helicopter Company. An rlite ARVN pla- 
tiHiii wu muuiiced in five CAl-'ll'i .nul escorted by two to five armed 
Hueys. The gunships provided suppressive fire in the landing zone 

,irnl <Im i icd aerial reconnaissance to locate <br fnmiy, The infan- 

try could lie landed to engage il small enemy finer, cheek a ruin-dri., or 
pick up smpri-i* for q uom ioning , while the gunships provided sup- 
port. If nothing was found, thi t ■■ . | j -. -li 1 ■ I lie picked up -iruL itn- 

opM-i .it in in repeated again in another likely location. The eagle night 
c nniiilniit-il ^Tentlvto ARVN operations. As one report stated. " The 
enemy t an fadr away hefurr tllr laigr H>r trial ions, Iju1 llr never U. 1 1 ■ . - - 
■where ihe l'.aRle Klight' will land nest."' The success of these early 
operation* drciinnM rated < l«r feasibility of airmobile tactics, in actual 
combat, promoted the idea of armed helicopters, and paved the way 
for the development of much larger air asuull forces, Such practical 
experience was infused in the t cuing of the airmobile concept by the 

II tli Air Assault Division. 

The variety of aircraft organic to air cavalry permitted maximum 
flexibility in organizing for combat and enabled the commander to 
structure the assets into teams to satisfy mission requirements. One air 
cavalry tionp was organic to the armored rivalry squadron of the in- 
fantry division, and thirr were organic to the air cavalry vquadron of 
the airmobile division. Each troop consisted of a scout platoon 
et|ui|i|ied with lighi observation helicopters, an aerial weapons pla- 
UHin -with AH- Ui armed helicopter*, and a rifle platoon with organic 
I'll- III utility lirlic opicrv In Vietnam tin iinnmander employed 
various teams in combat operations. A red (cam consisted of two gun- 
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ships, AH- 1C CoIji .is ia ith a variety of armamrnt. It was itrii i K .us 
■■Ffensive weapon, readily- available in the nmimanrhrr, A while tram, 
consisting of two light obwrai ion helicopters noted with 7.6! mm, 
mhugutu, was used m reronnoiter areas where the enemy* situation 
wu unknown and significant enntan wai nrn expected. One ol these 
helicopter* flew a frw feet above the ground or urn to rcindurl close- 
in rfTcihtijiiUbjnt'r The otlier flew ai j higher altitude to provide 
cover and radio relay and to navigate. The lusher ship als*i fum inmrd 
in a 1 1 1 mm. i ncl and riml roll capacity. A pink team wai a mixture of 
red and white, one Sight uhsrrvatinn helicopter and one Cobra. The 
observation helicopter followed trails, made low passe* rwpr thr 
enemy positions, and contoured the terrain in conducting its recon- 
naissance mission. Thr ^unship flrw a circular pattern at a higher 
altitude in the general vicinity to provide suppressive fire and relay 
information gathered by the nbservittion helicopter, When rmisiilc ,>| 
artillery range or in areas considenil to br rxiirmek dartre u us. ihr 
pink teams wre used in conjunction with a command and control 
In-lit rjpin . LI i» it- ht-linjptri was downed by enemy fire, the remain 
ing aircraft provided cover until a reaction Force arrived. Pink tenuis 
niuld also adjust artillery fire, although the AH- IG with its twin pods 
of j!. 75-inch rockets wii comparable tu a 105-mm. bmfaer. Pink 
trams were thr most prevalent tactical combination of aircraft in the 
air cavalry troop. 

A blue team was a structured number oF UH-IH aircrafi trans 
porting the air cavalry troop* aerial rifle (aerorifle) platoon or part of 
.1 ground uvjlrv IiTmijj nf tin- ravaliv squadron. Tlir blue U - am 
normally worked with pink teams. The aeroriFle platoon of the air 
cavalry troop was liauspoilrd in its organcr ain rafl in a gieat variety 
of roles, When the aerorifle platoon was employed, a rifle company 
Fimii our id the battalions in the area was designated as (lie backup, 
quick reaction force. The air cavalry troops were normally assigned 
ground and aerial intelligence, security, and economy of- force mis- 
sions. 

Intelligence missions, oriented on the enemy, included visual re- 
connaissance of routes, treat, and specific targets, bomb damage 
asseoment. landing tone reconnaissance a nd select kin . taij^t acquisi 
ij>.ni piisimi'i rapture {body snatch), and ranger and airborne per- 
sonnel i|r»tcct<i| oprlatiosls. Tbr value of the ail c ava I r y a* I br eyes of 
iIk- rnmmander was inestimable, The body vnacch was a i|>rti,il op 
cr<itiun to capture prisoners m u\ apprehend suspected enemy person- 
nel, In such an operation, the helicopter demonstrated its flexibility, 
L 'sini; an aircraft and ground force "package" structured to tin- pai- 
ticular situation, the air c»*a|ry comrnande r pinpointed the target in- 
dividual by employing scout helicopters and then landed one or m«re 
wpjadsof thr an or i fie platoon* to accomplish the -snatch. Seoul air- 
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rraft ju rrrncd i lie- .itrj while the Cobras provided cover, The snatch 
tram package normally included a III I lH fdrnmanii and rnuirol 
ship to direct and c<i "idinatr- the miuiun. Executed as a quick reac- 
liiin trdimquH'. ImjlLv mj.ih1i i»pcraiiorks provided 1 he commander with 
• vapid mean* of gaining new intelligence. 

Hanger long' rang? rr-ronnajiaauirc patrols operated in imall 
icinii within the division area. The team members were quahlied for 
airborne operations and trained to rappel and uk special rrrmrry 
rigs, They were capable oFsustained otn-raiions in any type terrain for 
a priiod of live 10 seven days. Air cavalry supported the rangers with 
Llit- 111 transport . arT«wc*|Jwnuiup|x>rE. acommami and 4.1ml ml an 
craft, and an immediate reaction force of an aerorifle or airmobile 
platoon. Techniques to deploy the (rams included faKr iuuTtjoni, 
low kvel flights^ *rt4. ■onoccwion. landing both the aeronfle platoon 
and the ranger team simultaneously. The aerorifle platoon was sub' 
sequently withdrawn, leaving the rangrrn an j iUy-brbintl patrol. 
Outing operations outside the range of tube artillery, the rangers 
relied heavily on aeroweapons gurwhips (AH-IG). 

Security miujoiu arere primarily ot tented towatd friendly forces to 
provide them with early warnings and time for maneuver Security 
missions included screening ciprutiom, first- and last Tight reconnais 
saner of specified areas, and protection for convoys and downed air' 
craft. 

Air l -unify iTiMi|]% ofirn pirn idcxl surveillance of an extended area 
,li HNi 11I d stationary or moving force. Pink teams maintained radio 
4. 1 fiii. i4 1 with ihe ground luiim-iandi-r and trpurted enemy positions, 
trail*, or troop sightings in order that appropriate action could hr 
taken, f*ink or red team* were capable of engaging rise enemy wit It 
their own organic weapons and of adjusting artillery and air strikes to 
reduce an enemy threat. 

Whrn conducting fint light rctunnaiuarur jrrmrid a unil field 

location, the pink teams began their ftighti before daybreak to be on 
station at first light. En route the team leader contacted the ground 
unit commamlrr nj request artillery advice and to ask whether 1 the 
ground unit had any particular area of interest, Last -light reconnais- 
Mint r hrgau .an hour and a half brfoir d»ik in nrdrr io hr completed 
by nightfall. When a taijjrt was discovered, the team repaired. t« tin- 
ground unit responsible for the area and requested clearance to lire. 
All rnrmy night ing* were ir- ported tolltr unit in whcKtr jr4' H i 1 hr team? 
were operating. 

The composition of a convoy security force varied with the sire 
of the convoy, the terrain, and the enemy's situation. The scout el- 
ement*, either one or two armed light observation helicopters, pro 
vided fire support, radio relay, rapid artillery adjustment, and 
command and control. The aeroweapons platoon could provide 



quick fre support if ibr convoy wrrr ambu*hed. and the acrorifle 
platoon could be quickly liroughi in iouuii. Oitirr lii-Jicupicri wrrr 
:ln ii mw-hL w mnvr the liarkuu reunion force quickly into the ambush 
area. 

Wlirn. an aircraft «ji downed within [tit- division ;irr;i of ripcra' 
[ions, a pink team was immediately dispatched 10 locate it. Then an 
arrtmflr r*r ground cav-ahy platoon w;is liriiugrn 1 1 1 1 ■ ■ il,. arc*. The 
[link train screened ihe area surrounding the aircraft until both rhr 
aircraft and security platoon wrrt evacuated . Although platoon per- 
sonnel w-crc trained 10 rig aircraft for evacuation, ilw uuniul pimr 
dure was to bring in a technical inspector and qualified maintenance 
personnel (11 [iicpau- ilir jiricjli. 

Economy -of-force missions for airmobile cavalry included artillery 
raids. 1 mnh.it assiiultv ambushes, delaying «limu, prolonged security 
fur elements constructing fire bases, and base defense reaction bir 
operations , 

Artillery raid* supported by ait cavalry units included both the 
tuhr and aerial rocket artillery raids, delivncd into arras whrrr the 
enemy considered himself safe from such fire. During a tube artillery 
1.111L, Mm- ah .ill v hoop ircolirLuilrrrd llie selected landing n,\n 
and secured it with an acroriftc platoon before artillery was landed Li y 
(111 I? and t-l l-IVl .iLitull. Pink, trams c oudiu Lrd visual r.rconnais 

sauce 10 develop targets of opportunity and were capable of ■idju^tin^ 
fire and conducting immediate damage assessment. 

The urroccflt' |j|jiUwm was usrd to chjiJom \iljh>||i. ;irn ^jjlltillgN 1.'I 
10 conduct ground damage assessment. In raid* by 1 1*- aerial rocket 
artillrry battalion, the air cavalry units performed similai mission* 
rkrejit that no landing ?nne had 1 c» be selected and devrloped. 

Kirc base construction mission! involved an acroriElr platoon an 
cogitutr leatn. and ;t pink train, The arroriflc platoon was inserted 
(by rappcl. if necessary) into thr piouused landing lone »o provide 
•ecu fit y for the engineers. After a landing zone had been cleared for 
ant ship, additional engineer rciuinmcnt was landed to enlarge the 
area to the required fire base dimensions. Pink trams C i mom ted 
screening operations around the troop elements; co ordinal Urn was 
achieved through a mmmand and control aircraft After a one-ship 
landing zone was prepared, infinity troop* wrrr usually brought in. 
and 1 he arm rifle platoon could then conduct reconnaissance of likely 
enemy positions in ihr vicinity This platoon was also capable of con- 
ducting limited combat assaults and amhushrs When learned with 
scout and arrowrapons platoon elements of the air cavalry troop, it 
constituted a balanced combined arms team. 

Although night helicopter assaults wrrr urr in (In- early opera' 
tion* in Vietnam, the Army did work toward developing erfctiiie 
night techniques. Experience has shown that all missions and roles 
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normally Fulfillrtl Lv lirlimpH-n dining duvliKht luiiii* un hr Mitrfu 
I u 1 1 y completed in darkness by aircraft equipped with navigation aids 
and night vixinn drvirei. VirMia.ni proved lh.it hrM* nptf ia rtmlrt lir 
used at night 10 grratly increase U.S. maneuver superiority over the 
enemy, Mom of irn- nlj?Ii1 combat assaults were made to reinforce 
\nms in coniaei wiih the enemy; heiwrvri, i fctry wnr jImj marlr to 
f^ain tactical surprise, position blocking forces, and set up ambushes. 

Thr first niglil leniTon rrurnt <ii l" S trno[» untlrr fin" occurred 
during the firelight following the 1st Squadron, 9th Cavalry, ambush. 
1 In- lauding mue rv 1 1 i i fi tnuld arcninimrjclatr only fivr helicopters, 
was under continuous fire during all landings. The only light avail- 
able to thr pilot* »a* that from machine jrun tracer rounds. This fire- 
fight also marked ihr first lime aerial rocket artillery was employed ;u 
n i i^l-tc in i 'ihf suppon ai Uiendlj positions 

ThrfirM ni^ht rumba I au;ii,tlt involving airmobile 105 mm, how- 
itzers occ u rrr ct on 3 1 March 1 966 as pan of Operation Lincoijk by the 
1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile), When elements of the 1st Squadron, 
9th Cavalry, reinforced by a rifle c-nmpanv. Iwimr hravily engaged 
in thr early evening hours, a second rifle company and Banery B, 2 J 
Hat ulirjii, lUiti Artillery, were hruught into a previously unreconnoi- 
tered landing zone at 0105 hours. Tin- fttr support from (he battery 
(Tinuibiiied significantly to the total of 197 enemy soldiers kilted in 
i he engagement. 

The first U.S. battalion* lijce nigln combat assault look place on 31 
October 1966 when the combat elements of thr 2tl Battalion. 3£7ih 
Infantry iAirlMirnc>. in Hi Airborne Division, were lifted into (WO 
landing ioiinorai 'l uv Ho* by the lUdi and l^th Assault Helicopter 
Companies and the 179th Assauh Support Hrliioptn Company of 
thr 10ih Combat Aviation Battalion. Twenty-four UH-1D. sik IJH- 
IB, and four CH-47 helicopter* were used, The night before, the 
1 0th Combat Aviai;i>n IS.itt.iliori had nmdurircl a deception opera- 
tion involving a simulated nighi combat assault with preparatory fur 
by tactical ait, artillrry, a ml gunships and with illumination by flairs 
The actual operation rxtxutc-d without preparatory fire and 
illumination, Pathfinders and security dements wrrr positioned in 
ihr lauding jhiui h. print i <> the main assaults. Helicopters flew nap of 
i he-earth flight paths to gain i\r. ■ !n • i; • > 

I hr rlrwrr in deny the enemy freedom of movrmrnt at ni^hi Irrl 
helicopter units to rxprrimrnt with a variety of lighting systems. The 
earliest systems were known as the Hrlii -nptei Illumination System 
(Lightning Kti^ rirrflyp and were characterized by a fixed hank of 
CM 23 I audi n>( light* mounted in a gunship. The crew would find and 
hold the targei wiih ihe ligTiu whilr ejthrr gun^ips engaged the enc- 
my. In thr Meknng Delta an OV-IC Mohawk wastoftm used as pan 
; ,r th,- team, locating uir^eis by an infrared device and sc-f irm the 
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light ihip onto the target. A writ* £*F rrfinrmcnts were nude which 
fan ludrd developing a focusing irungcmcm for the illumination *y» 
tern, testing various searchlights, and using the night obncrvatiun 

device a^ a pavdic iihmi^ tji dclrtllon 

When ihr Cobra was introduced into the theater,, the UH-ll) 1 1 
Nighthawk was developed in the Geld. 'Hie basic coin|H>nrnt» pf the 
Nighthawk werr jn AN V'SS-S Xetiun icati ikli^lii uimiponent of the 
Sheridan Armored Reconnaissance Airborne Assault Vehicle), a co 
axially mounted AN/TVS--4 night obicrvatiun iLr^nc- jiilI an 
XM-27 EJ 7.62 mm. minigun systejn. The searchlight provided both 
white light and infrared, while the minigun »y%tem mounted in ihr 
cargo compartment allowed the Nighthawk 10 engage the target or 
provide suppressive fire. Normal use involved a Nighthawk team (one 
I '1 1 It) H with the light and one or two AH- IG guiuhipsl working 

cither an arc* or ijKxif*.' Urgrts illicitly piiipuiulcd through other 
methods. Ground controlled approach radar wai often used to pro- 
vide navigational assistance to the team I he Ufl- ll> H would fly at 
Fifty knot* hOO frrt abnvr tin- i< irjin with i Ihr ^umhip* to the rear at 
about 1 .MX) feet. When the light ihip detected a target with infrared 
light, il could ruber turn tin the white light or open fire with ihr mini 
jjun, with the accompanying guoships then firing into the minigun's 
tracer pattern. The Nighthawk wai very effective in flat, open ter 

uin I jntamotu, canopied jungle it was limited to roads, tntta, 

and Rome plow cuts. Nighthawk was eiiiplnynl to j limited extent in 
liaM- 1 jiii f > tlHrnvr. in checking out radar lightings, in sensor activity, 
and in mechanical amuuahev 
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In May 1966. fivr UH- IC gunships equipped with low- tight -level 
television were deployed lo Vietnam to lot the use of TV a* a night 
virion and target detection aid. Operating in the Mekong Delta, the 
gunships had limited, success; however, the concept and the equip- 
mem needed further refinement. In November 1969. three INFANT 
(Iroquois Night Fighter and Night Tracker) interns arrived in Viet- 
nam. Each system consisted of a UH-IH helicopter with an MS] ar 

mament subsystem (7.h:! mm minimum .ind 2. 75- inch jcnkrr.s) .11 ill 
.in iwnt init-nsificacion system for night vision, AN/A5Q-152, This 
refined equipment was tesinl in night combat operation in the HI 
in<! IV Cnrpi Tactical Zones. INFANT increased the ability of the 
helicopter to perform its a Hark ami surveillance operation* at night 

Helicopters also provided considerable nighttime support to 
ground forces by using aircraft (hires, hy irsupplying ammuni- 

tion in Ml emergency, and by evacuating the wounded. Base camp 
defenses were strengthened by gunships. which flew mortar patrols, 
visually sighted and attacked enemy m^rian, ami uanspirtnl ready 
react too force* to check out radar sightings or to provide rocket and 
tnonar support in standoff attacks. However, the effectiveness of sur- 
veillance hy aircraft at night was limited, hetausr the rmiw of the 
aircraft warned the North Vietnamese Army and Viet Cong of its ap- 
proach and gave them time to hide, 

The U.S. Army developed a new surveillance aircraft for use in 

Vietnam. In April 1967, Lockheed Misiilei a.nd Spate Company wai 
vLerird to build two experimental, low-noise aircraft. In September 
1967, the so-called quiet airplanes were deployed (0 the IV Corps 
Tactical Zone for sixty -day evaluation, Nothing more than a mod- 
ified glitter with a wmxlrn propeller driven by a lOO-htirMriMiYer en- 
gine, the aircraft could fly slowly and quietly while the pilot conducted 
visual reconnaissance. During the test, the quiet airplanes conducted 
recannausance missions before and after a strike; surveillance ink-™ 
tions over areas, canals, rivers, roads, and along the coastline; and 
vaiehes areujnd the prrimrtrr. When lhe lr»1 Has rnnrludrd. ihe air 
eraft was judgrd to be valuable; however, several improvements were 
recommended. The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation then developed a 
much improved model, which was design a led the YO 3 A. Quiet Air 
craft. The YO-3A v, ;ts a nuur sturdy aircraft, p^weced by a muffled 
210-horsepower engine. It had a night vision aerial periscope with an 
infrared illuminator and a laser target designator. The Quiet Aircraft 
was deployed lo Vietnam in the summer of 1 1*70 

The largest fixed- wing aircraft in the Army's inventory was the 
CV-2 Caribou. It was the workhoflR «f aerial rejuppiy in the eatly 
phases of the war. The CV-7 Buffalo, a turbinized version of the 
Caribou, had a AO' percent increase in load 'Carrying capacity. Two 
HuffidtM's wcrr flown limn Fmt Kiukt i. Alabama, to Vietnam in the 
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fall of 1955 and e valuated during combat mission* l~he results were 
i]i.]\\f mi.; .. r^ful; linwrsir jII thr RufTaltK-i ai wrll j\ thr Carihoui 
were transferred to the U.S. Air Force in the spring of 1967. 

The helicopter and airmobile terhniqur* n-avr thr commander 
lirw <. jpjhilitN-a; tin- nld I imr ■ diiL .liil r fat Hjii and (main tumidr ra- 
tions were outmoded. In the airmobile division, the helicopter wis 
■xii llwcI just mrarv* of tr»ns|ioctirijj |?y #ir such as troop move 
ment, reinforcement, medical evacuation, and resupply but wj> 
totally integrated into operations by commanders at all level*. The 
irattily available air awn were automatically convderrd in maneu 
ver plans against the rnr my, in inirLtigrmr gathering, in fire lut'pinri. 
and in Jr^istic operations- 



chapter iii 
Irving 
(2-24 October 1966) 

Operation Irvinc illustrates a number of innovation* which were 
uwd throughout Vietnam. These innovations represented important 
changes in the tactical, technical, and psychological sides of warfare. 
The helicopter played an enormous part, not only in lifting troops 
Into combat but alio as aerial rocket artillery, in the evacuation of 
casualties i Et logistical support, and in the development of new light- 
weight equipment. Irving also demonstrates the use of civic action 
and psychologic ji I warfare in eounteriniurgencv opcratimu. hi addi- 
tion to bring outflanked by vertical envelopment, the enemy was 
attacked by strategic bombers and by U.S. infantrymen invading his 
underground hiding places. 

During October of 1 96 6 , allied m i litary forces combined efforts in 
three closely co-ordinated operations to destroy the enemy in the cen- 
tral and rasJrrn jHjitiuns of thr Republic of Vietnam's Ddnh Dinh 
Province and to uproot the Vict Cong"* political structure along the 
province"* populated coastal reginii In a pr-ricMl t»f twenty two days, 
the 22d ARVN Division, the Republic of Korea Capital Division, and 
the U.S. I si Cavalry Division (Airmobile) were to dominate the battle - 
firld In iurh an extent that ihr i^'truor had Only one allrtnalivr to 

fighting: surrender. The enemy not only suffered heavy personnel 
losses in decisive combat, but many of his viial logistic and support 
bases were diMMfed and destroyed. The victory meant that the cen- 
tral coastal portion of Binh Dinh Province and hundred* of ihrm- 
nodi of citizens were returned to the control of the South Vietnamese 
government The people of the province were freed from Viet Cong 
terrejiism and extortion for the first time in many years, and the 
groundwork was laid for a better life. The U.S. 1st Cavalry Division'* 
contribution in this campaign to paciFy Binh Dinh Province was Op- 
eration Irving. 

Irving began on £ October 1966; however, the development of 
the battlefield started many days before. The enemy had Item driven 
out of his bases in the Kim Son and 506 valleys and channeled toward 
the sea. In Operation Til a V tit I in September, strong U.S., South 
Vietnamese, and Korean attacks frum jII sidn uprooted elements of 
ihe 610th North Vietnamese Army Division irom their mountain 
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sanctuaries, uncovering rrkajut nit-dii.il. arm*, supply, and food 
car lira, .1 rcpfi mental hospital, and a large ami person nel mine and 
grenade fiirlory A senrv of liner hatllp* furred thr rnrmy iriEih :i 
nauii.il pocket bounded by ihe Ptiu Cat Mountains an the south, the 
coastline on the east, the Nui Mieu Mouniaim on the north, and 
National Route 1 an thr writ. Thr bailie line* Fot Oprratiuo Ittiu. 
luil been drawn. 

Thr? 1st Cavalry Division plannrd fnr 0]in,itinn britMG in minute 
detail. The division st j M tum nkiuini on inirliikjcin r, psyc huhigiral 
(icMTiituim. [>ih|iulation control, and civic action projects as well as 
combat operations. If combat against thr ninny wat 10 be succe»fu I , 
thr |:syeh«logical, population control, and civic action aspects had 10 
be effective. In the same poi krl wiib the enemy were some £50,000 
civilian residents, plus important rice farming and $>li [induction 
IKIt, To avoid noncombatant casualties, population control mea- 
sures were irttmjioratrcl int« ihr psychological operations program, 
Some twelve million leaileu and I M radio bicycle jm ruuu-* were limtL 
during OiM-ration IftViNo to help control the civilians. Curfews were 
established, and at times villager* wrrr requested to stay where they 
wrre until more specific instructions were given. Psychological efforts 
were also geared to appeal lo the enemy. Kor example, substantial 
rewards were oflcrcd for surrendered weapon*. 

By D-day for Operaimn Ikvisjg, I he Free World Military Assis 
tam e forces were in position. Elements of the 1st and 3d Brigades of 
the tvi Cavalry Division air assaulted into objectives well insidr the 
IftVIttG pocket. Simultaneously, the ARVN and Korean elements co- 
OWHniMd attacks in the southern portion of the battle area so that all 
three st heme* <d maneuver would complement one .unnhei. 1 hr 'I'M 
ARVN Division launched n ground attack to the northeast with two 
infantry battalions and two airborne batialicms The Republic of 
Korea Capital Division attacked northward through d»r I'hu Cji 
Mouniaim. On like South China Sea, the ARVN junk fleet and the 
U.S. Navy sealed escape routes lo (he wj and provided lire support 
from thr destroyers Hull and Folion and smaller ship* 

The 1st Cavalry Division attacked at 0700 hours on thr morning of 
i Ortuber, Colonel Archie R. Kyle, commander of the 1st Brigade, 
deployed thr 1st Battalion, Bih Cavalry. 10 gain objective 506C: the 
lid Battalion, ftih Cavalry, tn secure objective and the 1st Bat 

taliott, lg|h Cavalry, ii.i .iii ,h k objn iive '>QbH. I km 'Id Brigade com- 
mander. Colonel Charles D. Daniel, attacked object ivr art? iisin^ the 
In and 5(h Batialiom of the 7th Cavalry, The 1st Squadron, 9ih 
Cavalry, umfcf the control of Majoi General John Nnim:,. \h,- .ir. 1 
lion commander, was assigned its normal reconnaissance mission i>vrr 
the division's area ol interest 1 in Liiv-e combat with the enemy was to 
occur shoriLy .iftrr ihe operation began. 
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Kirlv oritur moinirtg of D-day. elements of the Lit Squadron, &th 

Cavalry, wtrt conducting reconnaissance operations in the vicinity of 
Hon Hoi and observed srvrn North Vietnamese Army soldiers in the 
village. Troop A landed in infantry elements m itte village area, and 
supported them with armed helicopter*. They soon were engaged 
against a large enemy force thai had Fortified the village. When ad 
vised of the situation ai lloa Hoi. Colonel Hyte called for the 1st Bat 
talion* lilhCa^aliy, already airborne en route to another objective 
Lieutenant Colonel James T. Root, commander or the 1« Battalion, 
issued new orders from his command and control helicopter, and the 
but l,i linn turnrd to thr rrnrue, 

B Company was the first unit of the 1st Battalion lo arrive at Hoa 
Hoi, Under tin' direction uf Ci|il.iiri h redrrh k F. .Mayer. Company B 
landed 300 meters east of the village and quickly maneuvered 10 
assault the enemy's fortified position*. Ah hough wounded. Captain 
Mayer directed the unit's, drive toward the well- prepared enemy hun- 
ker system. While advancing across an open area, the unit came un- 
der entretnrly heavy fire *nd w*4 momentarily pinned down. Mem- 
ber* of che 2d Platoon, Company B. stood up and. advanced through 
the enemy fire, Ones<mad, inearheaded by Private. Firm Class. Roy 
Salagar. breached the heavily booby-trapped perimeter trench, and 
within minute* the enemy fnrer started withdi awing into the village. 

At this time A Company air-aisaulied into an area southwest of 
Hoa Hoi. Aaihe Jd PI»(Oon ca,flfK to contact with the enemy, they also 
encountered civilian noncombatants in the battle area. First Lieuten- 
ant Donald E. Grigg was deploying hts platoon to return tire when 
several old men. women, and children walkrd tie i ween him and the 
enemy. He raced 150 meters through concentrated fire, picked up 
two of the small children, and carried them back to his own lines. The 
other civilians followed him to safety. Lieutenant Grigg' s platoon then 
Hoard in on the enemy and forced him to withdraw into the village. 

While other dements of the 1st Battalion, I2lh Cavalry, were 
being air -assaulted inio the battle area, the battalion held in fire on 
the village. A psychological operations helicopter circled the village 
with loudspeakers, directing the civilians to move out of ihe village 
and into fcnui specific arras ou1 side thr perimeter. North Vietnamese 
Army soldiers were asked to lay down their weapons. During the mor- 
atorium, many civilians and soldiers did as they were directed. After 
one hour, when it was evident that no one else was coming out of the 
village, the 1st Battalion, 12th Cavalry, began moving in. 

Fierce fighting lasted throughout the day as elements of* the U.S. 
bat ta I inn a waul ted i he for titled village, That evening. General Nor- 
ton reinforced the 1st Battalion, l£th Cavalry, with Companies A and 
C of the 1st Battalion. 5th Cavalry. Under the control of Colonrl 
Root ihr < panirs made a night air assault on the beaches east of 
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I loa Hoi and moved into the encirr lemenl to help contain thr enemy 
timing the hnim <d darkness Ninth Vietnamese soldieis tried in lain 
to shoot their way qui. Effective artillery support contributed to the 
containment effort. EarlirT lit the day. A ISutirry. 2d HjLttaliun. |9th 
Artillciy, bad ln-rn | positioned by assault support Isdkuptrrs to back 
up (he 1st Battalion. iSth Cavalry. During the night StttS 105 mm. 
rounds wrrr fiiriL ■■■ the effort to contain the ffttm^. Hie bairlrfirld 
was illuminated by i U.S. Air Force AC-47 flareship, by artillery, 
,tml hy naval guns from thr dntrnyrr Uttman. 1 brrtuglkuut thr night, 
helicopters provided fire support, brought in supplies, and evacuated 
casualties. 

At dav*n, Company C, 1st Battalion. 12th Cavalry, attached south 
through the runny position, while CiimiHtiin A and B blocked thr 
ntkkrr siilr of thr \ illa^c. The enemy defended with great skill; but the 
strength of the attack, plus the well -coordinated combat supjmri. 
brought ihr battle- of I Ioj Hoi to j i lose. During this 24-hour battle, 
thr 1st Battalion, 12th Cavalry, and supporting units had killed or 
wounded 235 enemy soldiers, while suffering 5 killrd and 29 wounded. 
In addition, 35 North Vietnamrv wddjefiwer* captured, and 15 sus 

peeled NVA rrpjulars wnr detained. 

On O day of the operation a B- bl strike was made on a portion of 
thrNui Miru Mountains near objective hOBA, The 1st Squadron, 5th 
1 .iv.ilry . rondoi ted a follow up d.irttagc assessment and discovered 
din uinents and seven enemy dead, which confirmed the presence of 
elements of the 2d Viet Cong Regiment, All forces advanced on 
schedule to reduce the Hie of ihc Jjtvi w pocket, The sweep ten thr sea 
toniiuurd. using helicopter assault* and land movement to destroy 
the enemy forces. On 4 October a co-ordinated ground attack was 
made hyikirld Brigade tiling thr Island fjlb Battalions. 7th Cavalry. 
I m- .iK.uk |iu-iidid hs extensive artillery preparation. Thirty 
enemy soldiers were killed in the operation. As the sweep operations 
urarcd NsttM Ngot Bay. leaflets, anil louds|ieakrrs wnr used 1 c» warn 
civilians that all hoais musing on thr bay would be sunk. Riot control 
agents were abo used during the operation. The battalions of the Sd 
Bcigadr mrd aSHull boats brought in bv helicopter tu iwrrp tbr 
waterways. 

On h October thr 1st Hjllaliun, 12th Ciivalry, aii ai^mltrd bark 
1r> thr w*-u into the 5oui Ca Valley to exploit a B-Mi strike and to sur- 
prise rnrmy unit* that had escaprd tbr lavjr* pocket or had secretly 
moved into the valley wjongholds In the Ihvinc battle area, the 1st 
Cavalry Div ision c ontinucd to search for North Vietnamese units and 
tu uproot the Viet Conx- Ihr Lit Squadron. 9th Cavalry, sighted 
many small groups of enemy soldiers trying to avoid com act. The cav 
alrymrn filed at them fitmi aimrd helicopters and often landed in 
fantry rlrmnm m engage the enemy On 3 October, while supporting 
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i sweep along the Hung Loc penin&ula, the 2d Battalion, 20th Attil- 
Irry (Aerial Kocket Artillery), fired S5M missile* it bunkers on the 
peninsula. The missiles destroyed the bunke n, thus enabling fifty-five 
Vict Cong to be captured without a Tight, 

In [(tid Oc l«brr, enemy ruiltacti in lite Luaital region diminished, 
and the emphasis of the battle shifted back to the valleys in the west 
( IjlhI jh?mp mi llic in format mjii lli.it rlrmtrits c>F the 2d \'iri Ceng 
Regiment were regrouping in the Kim Son and Soui Ca valleys, the 
division quickly airlifted several, battalion* into the area, On 1 3 Octo 
ber. the lit Battalion, !uh Cavalry, located the main Viet Cong prov- 
ince headquitTirri. including official stamp*, radios, document*, and 
typewrites. On 14 and 11 October, in support of (he 1st Battalion. 
Company A of the Sth Engineer Battalion brought in airmobile en- 
gineer ronst ruction, equipment A CH-M "flying crane"" lifted a 
grader and a pneumatic roller into thr v.illrv. l t-.i rnv of ruginrrr 
soldiers called tunnel rat* located, explored, and later destroyed ex- 
tensive tunnel com pleaes constructed oy the enemy v.<rr|> titration* 
in the valleys turned up additional caches of equipment and supplies. 

During the latter pan of Operation Irving an artillery raid, was 
conducted by A Battery, id fiattalion, 1 9th Artillery, tour howitzers 



witherewv 2K(f rounds of ammunition, and a skeleton fire direction 
center wtrt airlifted into area* that the enemy had thought were 
secure to firr fin previoudy wlerted target* that were beyond the 
r.mgr of other lube allillclv Thr 280 rimrnh weie fired in Irw than 
seventeen minutes, after which the artillery was airlifted b.n I. io us 
bur. 

ItH midnight of ^-J October thr battle w;i* ovrT Thr enemy had 
brrn unable to tope with i he airtnobllity and versatility of the In 
Cavalry Division (Airmobile). Massive fnrpower had decimated the 
enemy"* force*, and hi* long sreuir supply haw* lud brrn deMioyrd 
While suffering 19 men killed itself, ihe lit Cavalry Division had 
lulled 6Bl enemy soldiers and caplurrd 7-1 1. 1 lie rapid rraction of 
U.5. force* Allowed the division for ihe firs* time 10 capture more 
enemy soldier* than it killed, The success of Operation lnvisii had a 
lasting effrn on tin' pacification or Binh Dinh Province. 

1 hr major tactical innovation illumamd m Operation ItutNr. ww 
airmobile combat. An airmobile operation is one in which combat 
force* and their equipment move about the battlefield in aircraft to 
engage in gruund cotohat. In sinh ,ui opr-raiioii belie opt na not only 
transport the iorces to the battle area, but also enable them to develop 
ihr situation and to reinforce, withdraw, and displace combat power 
during the battle. The purpose of in ainTiObilr jsmuU is Lu position 
f trail combat troops on or nrar thrir tactical objective* Ifle tactical 
unit tatk flv over ubstasln and impassable Iru.iin to Land at the vlr.t 
tcgic point in the battle area. 

The successful airmobile assaults in Operation litvixc and those 
conducted by other units in Vietnam were the result of detailed plan- 
ning hy I Ik- participating ground unit*, the aviation support elements, 
and the combat support and combat scivkr suppoit unit* Thr uvrr 
all commander of an airmobile task force is the commander of the 
ground Linn m aking thr .lvmuIi . The aviation commandcT directs the 
hrlkopici support units and advises the task Fori*- * on inlander mi .ill 
aviation matters. 

Airmobile upcratkms in Vietnam were planned in .in inverse 
sequence, similar to airborne operations. First, the gruund t,n m-al 
plan w.i* prepurrd, It wa» the bask airmobile operation plan. In this 
plan the commander of the juuuIi unit pir*rnird in* scheme of man 
euver and plan for fire support in the objective area. Assault objn 
tiies wetc choarn that insured the accomplishment of the mission. 
Landing zones were thru carr fully selected to support thr ground lac 
tical plan, A fire support plan was developed mm ui re inly, in order to 
becmely to -ordinal rd. and integrated with the scheme of maneuiri. 

The next step in thr wipjenee wii the development of a landing 
plan. It insured ihe arrival of the various clement* oFh ornh.it power at 
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i lie limn iirtil Uu alioru required. The landing plan included the- se- 
quence, lime, and plate fur landing troop*, equipment, and supplies. 

An jit iiicivritirnt plan wnilirn prepared, which wu based on the 
previous plans. Its purpose wis to n hnlulr the movement of uoops, 
equipment, and supplies by air from pickup to landing, Detail* such 
as fligh< iprr-cU. alii(udrs. formations, and routes wecc specified. 

Finally, a loading plan wu developed. It insured the timely ar- 
rival of units it pickup zones and the loading; of troops, equipment, 
.mil supplies tin the correct aircraft at the proper time. 

Often, because of rapidly changing tactical situations, the air 
mobile planning sequence was abbreviated. All elements of the plan 
ning were considered, but in a shorter form. The actions of CmOod 
Root of the lit Battalion,. 12th Cavalry, in Operation Irving provide 
an cuecHeni example, Plans were prepared for an airmobile assault 
by the 1st Battalion on objective 5C6B. However, when directed at the 
L;lil minute to assault the village of Hoa Hoi, Colonel Root prepared 
and assigned new orders while en route by air to the new objective, 
.Sound training and complete Handing operating procedures for the 
ground and aviation units contributed to the quick development of 
airmobile plans and order*. 

Radio communications and prearranged visual signals, colored 
smoke, and flares were the primary mean* of communication during 
airmobile assaults. 

Fire support was extremely important during these operations and 
included artillery, naval gunfire, armed helicopters. tactical aircraft, 
xcratrgir liumocrs, and mortars. During a specific operation ihe task 
force may have been supported by any or all of these means. All avail' 
ilhlr ficr support was cHni<rr>ltril by ihr aitrttohil* task force command 
group from its command and control helicopter. Preparatory lire on 
and around the landing zone was usuatkv hrirf hm intense and contin 
uous. with no pause in the firing from the various sources. Fire was 
shifted from the landing zone only seconds before the first flight of 
helicopter* touched clown. Thr firing wiiii diverted lc> selected lata- 
lions to protect the assault force, and then redirected to support the 
expansion of the objective area. Smoke was often used by artillery or 
by a specifically equipped helicopter to mask the movement of the at- 
sault force. 

Division commanders in Vietnam concludrd thnt airmobile at 
saulis greatly increased the speed and flexibility of their operations, 
extended their area of influence, and provided them with the means 
to concentrate forces quickly and to move them after accomplishing 
the mission. 

In World War 11 and in the Korean War. where combat ranges 
wrrr normally greater than in Vietnam, gunnery errors seldom re- 
sulted in friendly casualties. Any round that cleared ftirndly lines was 
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uuutly sale. In Vietnam, however, about 50 percent of ill artillery 
missions were fired very ck*e to friendly position* <W into «Ji area vir- 
tually surrounded by converging friendly forces, An error could harm 
Lf.S. or allied troops hit civilians living an thr air.i-. ill ii|K'rarioru, The 
senior officer in charge of each area of operation was spec ideally 
charged with ihr safrtynf his troops and iddir local papulation. His 
lire support co ordinator worked out the details required to insure 
this safety, He used such devices as no-FiTe lines, fire and fire support 
co ordination lines, and clearances wilh the lowest level of the, Repub- 
lic, of Vietnam government (usually the district) that had U.S. advst> 
ers. Fire support co-ordinaiors maintained a map marked to show 
ipecifirci-»irikc lOnrt and no -fire unci, all liasrd ml thr rules af rn 
gagement drawn up jointly by L'.S. and Vietnamese high commands. 

] hey wnr applicable lei- all allird forces ami were mi-am to protect 
che lives and property of Friendly forces and civilians and to avoid thr 
violal ion of operational and international boundaries. The rules were 
specific. They covered each general type of upc-ratiot^ such a* cordon 
and search, reconnaissance in force, a waterway denial operation, 
and drfefLsr of a ban- camp. Tliry jImj guvrmed the establishment of 
zones. No-fire tones were those in which persons loyal to the Republic 
of Vietnam ^(ivcmmrnl lived, The rules provided for the different 
curfew hours Vthkh cjth province (hid *pe< iliril lur all \ ietnamew 
civilians in urban centers, along main supply routes, in Mew Life 
hamlets, and in [he woods and fields. Presumahlv, jII fx-isoiu who 
were not in a no fire zone obeying curfew restrictions were suspect. 

Naturally, the rules did not limit the right of a unit <o defend it' 
self, and a unit attacked could lake necessary aggressive action 
against the enemy with any means available. A* Major General Harris 
W, Mollis later staled: 

The dearest test of the hostility of a target was the receipt or fur h 

n prima facie evidence, u it were In lucii ( jwi dut •.nun m niii rafi could 

return lire as ■ matter of srtf-prcv" >. but <mJv to the degree necessary 

to deal with the threat . Nooverliill aiitlciltr could be cillnt down on a Viet 
Cong sniper without proper prior elctrance, I am convinced that ihu 
restraint by each responsible commander played a key role in rruntrnirinK 

i ulIijji cuualliei. 

The molt Kfioua problem created by clearance requirements wax, the 
lots of indirect fire fc^poiuivenew *nd surprise. As a rule, clearances 
iiddrcl approximately three minutes" delay for each agency required 
co take action on the request. Agencies within a unit caused [he least 
delay and complications. 

To induce i he nine lou tn brum "ii-Mons, nonpopulatcd areas 
were frequency c leared in advance of operations, and for night intelli- 
gence and interdiction fire. Commanders were expected to establish 
appropriate Liaison with local government agencies and with Free 
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World forces to provide quick request channel* and to mark sprri 
fird *t tike mo whenever possible. 

With the tremendous increase in the use oi aircraft in ihe Kepub 
lie of Vietnam camr Lhr need tc» assign reifmmibilitie* for their aafrty 
from indirect ground fire. Operational responsibility for the air ad- 
visory agencies wu usually given to the major Held artillery headquar- 
ter* in I he «r«a. r The agenrir* wrrr genrTilly Located with * bitulimi 
ofH-r^tiufti section Aircraft entering ih<- .itrj o( in .us advisory 
agency usually radioed in for clearance. "I "hey were given the loca- 
tion! of all fire 01 of safe routes to travel. The agency notified aircraft 
in in area about new artillery millions, by calls over ill network. The 
responsibility for all fire above 5, MO feet was passed by the air advis- 
ory agencies 10 the U.S. Air Forte, 

An impottariL innovation in the Vietnam War was the integral ion 
of strategic air power into the ground combat plan. Simitar use of 
heavy bomber* in Korea was on a much more limited scale The Stra- 
tegic Air Command, with its B-52 bombers flying at extremely high 
altitudes, out of sight and out of hearing of the unsuspecting enemy, 
delivered devastating blow* against fortified positions, Two B-53 
strike* were used in Operation Irving. 

Ground commanders, used the B-&E's against targets of high tic- 
ch-jI value. F-nemy troop ronton ration* in base areas were common 
targets When a B-52 target was identified, a request waj pasted 
through command channels to a joint Army- Air Force targeting 
committee. If the request was approved, the target was included in 
the bombing schedule and the requesting unit was notified.. Thr lac 
tiral rnmmaj«ler could then complete his plans for using the B-5-2 
strike to its best advantage on the ground. The follow-up operation 
jl'tei (hr biMiibicig raid dr^K-cidiiig tm the nature of the target, ranged 
from a small patrol reconnottertng the area to a large w.*le HVCCf op 
eration involving a battalion ■«« unit or larger. Artillery was often 
usrcl following a B-52 strike lo hit enemy personnel moving back into 
the target area. 

The tactical mobility furnished by the helicopter and the com- 
munication* available tO the gTound c tmlmandeT wnr effectively used 
to capitalize on B-52 strikes. While the dust and smoke from the 
hom In were still in the air. the helihome assault could begin, taking 
maximum advantage of the thr.uk and confusion among the enemy 
troops. 

One of the major artillery innovations nf the Vietnam War was 
aerial rocket artillery, commonly called ARA, and Later, aerial firld 
artillery. The lire support potential of the helicopter bad been appre- 
ciated for some time, Gunstup*, in the form of UH-I helicopters 
armed with various combinations or machine guru, nickel* mid 
grenade launchers, had been effectively used throughout the conflict. 
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[linnet nu My, howrvri, thr xuissvlit] i% provided liglil fir**Up]f m i nli 
or than the artillery type. Aerial rocket artillery, on the other hand, 
uai organised unci empluyrrt artillery. In thr words of t.irotrn 
ant Colonel Nelson A. Mahone, Jr., command rr or the lit Cavalry 
Division's 2d Battalion, 20th Artillery (ARAJ, W* ttwukler our- 
selves a breed apart, and our success tends to support ihis," Aerial 
rocket artillery fite was rruursted through ariillrry channels and wns 
^•iu.illv i -i unrolled by .lu artilleiy foihaid observer. AKA was paithu 
Iji l\ effective in support of airmobile foTcei beyond the range of (he 
division's j^ound artillery, Moreover. ARA fulfilled ihr nerd for a 
highly rn|»omivr jmi discriminating means of firr. support for the 
infantry during its most vulnerable phase of an air assault, namely. 

just after its arrival on rhe landing nine Atrial rcHltel ji tillers- hi-li 

ropier* cirrling. overhead watched over the landing rone and move- 
ment of the troops. If necessary, they immediately respondrd to fire 
requests by firing directly on the target. 

Although AH A was frruurntly uwd beyond the lanflf of cannon 
artillery, it also augmented this fire. AKA was assigned the normal 
tactical mission* of conventional artillery. Normally, however, it was 
uwd in general support with control retained by division artillery br 
i ,ium' ul \K \ * tiifjc ,lih1 HimImImv 

The main armament of the ARA consisted of the M3 2.75 inch 
Folding fin rocket system moumrd on l'H-1 helicopters, and later on 
the Cobra version. In addition, thr ARA was capable of using the 
SSI I jinitjuilt wire guided missile*, SSI1 fire was extremely valuable 
against point targets, such bunkers, located on hi Mucin, j mi cither 
enemy fortifications Medium and heavy artillery in Vietnam was 
normally located in semipermanent h;i^ camps or fire bases to pro- 
vide support within I he tactical area of operations. Continuous fire, 
or thr ihrrat of it . from lltrse weapons caused the enemy to move his 
base camps and supply caches out of range. The artillery raid was 
used against these oullying enemy installations by moving 10 a posi- 
tion in i jiiV.1- ol the l.i.vcl lii mi; <m the rnrrriv. and then i> i 1o 

the artillery i base, Medium and heavy self-propelled weapons were 
partk ul jtly wrll suited for raids, although light .mil mrdium artillery 
hi ted by helicopters could be used. In fact, the airmobile divisions 
achieved excellent leudu with helicopter -borne lO&mm. howitcen 
usril in i h is laahion. and they developed expedient methods of clear- 
ins; jungle artillery bases. This te*hnii|Ur um-lI cffenkrly in Oji 
rralion UviSa. 

In October ihr H)]st Airhomr Division (Airmobile) devel- 

oped the radar raid in order to extend the influence of iis arrilleiv. 
|Tli»lyp*-of raid was conducted by frequently moving AN/PP5-1 or 
AN/PP.S-5 radnrs with weurity fours io dominant trrrain features 
outside fire bases. These forces could then provide surveillance along 
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routes of mfiLt ration previously masked by innin. By conducting 
raid* witrun existing artillery ranges, discovered targets could be 
rapidly engaged. 

During Operation I Rvrvc, Company C, 2d Baiialiuu, ftth Cavalry, 
discovered a tunnel camples in \hc Xui Mieu Mountains. The com ■ 
plex included five vertical shahs, thiny to fifty feet deep, with hori 
tontal tunnels connecting [hem. Afirr searching (he tunnels, a squad 
at engineers from ihr flth Engineer Battalion destroyed the complex 
with demolitions. 

A significant feature of the war in Vietnam was ihr widespread 
use of tunnels and other undergnmnd l.ii ihuri by the enemy. Tun- 
neb were a major factor in the enemy's ability to survivr thumbing 
attacks, to appear and disappear at will, and io operate an efficient 
logistic system under primitive conditions. Hv thr end of 19/0. I.80G 
tunnel* had Inem divr^vered. Most of the discoveries were made 
during sweep operations by Fr« Workl military forcci. Tunnel com- 
plexes were also located through local informers and by means of dogs 
trained to find under genu rid facilities. An electronic tunnel detector 
and a seismic detector were tested with limited success. Several irch 
nn]ur% biivr heen developed lo force the enemy to evacuate tunnels. 
Tunnel rat teams were formed by many infantry and engineer units to 
clear and explore tunnels. An exploration kit consisting of head- 
lamps, commumcaliom equipment, and a pis>Lol auisti-d the team A 
Tunnel Explorer Locator System was developed «o map the tunnel 
and to monitor the progress of the tunnel rat as he moved through the 
tun iiel. Proven chemical technique! were I he use of smoke to locate 
tunnel openings and | iii.it control type id irar gas, known as CS. lo 
drive enrmy personnel from underground. 

After tumvels were cleared and searched, they were destroyed to 
prevent their further use by the enemy, Method* developed to keep 
(he tunnels from being used again included plating riot control 
a genu in the tunnel, scaling the entrance with explosives, using dem 
olitions to destroy the tunnels, pumping acetyline into the tunnel and 
igniting the gas by explosives , and using const run jun equipment to 
crush the tunnels, 

The first ute of rim cum ml agent* in Vietnam was on 33 Decern 
brr 1964 when C5 grenades were air -dropped as part of an attempt to 
rescue I*. S. printers being held at a location in An Xuyru Province. 
In this operation no contact wu actually made with the enemy. In 
February 1965. General Westmoreland ittfarmrd ihr senior advisers 
of the four corps tactical lone* that U.S. policy permitted ihr uv- id 
riot control munitions in teff -defense, Kits containing protective 
masks and CS grenades were issued to each lubw-ctui adviMny lejm 
for self-defense, These kits were not intended for offensive use by U-S. 
troops. 
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In March 1965, New York Titnti correspondent Peter Amni de- 
sen bed the use of riot control agent* by ARVN Forces. His report gen- 
erated much controversy in both the American and foreign press and 
led to an examination, by both U.S. military and politic*] agmc-irs. 
of the pro* and com of the use of CS in Vietnam An independent 
action by the commander of the 2d Battalion, 7th Marine Regiment, 
on 5 September 1465 significantly influenced subsequent policy on 
the us* ofCS in Vietnam. Thr 2cl Rattalictn encountered an enemy 
force entrenched in a scries of tunnels, bunkers, and "spider" holes. 
Since there was information that women and children weir also pres- 
ent, CS was used to help clear (hi- complex. Ai a remit, +00 person* 
were removed without serious injury to noncombaianu. However, cm 
7 September I96S, all senior U.S, commanders wen reminded that 
"MACV policy clearly prohibit* the operational use of riot control 
agent*." 

Later the same month, the Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam (MACV). dreided that the military usefulness of CS war 
ranted a request to higher authority For permission to use it in the up- 
coming Iron Triangle operation. The request was forwarded to Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. MeNamara. who granted permission for 
CS to be used in the Iron Triangle operation only. In the following 
wrrlti. a much liber alned nolicyon the use of CS was developed , and 
on J November 1965 the Joint Chiefs of Staff notified General West- 
moreland that he was authorized to use CS and CN (another tear gash 
at his discretion to support military operations in South Vietnam 
This au.th.cmLy was, FuriheT delegated to the major commanders. 

MACV Directive 525 -II. dated 24 July 1967. concerned the use oi 

i ■■■:■! ■• ■ ■! : ii > in i .ii ui.il ii|K'i an i Hiv Using these jgcnt.i in situ a 

tioru where noncombaianu were involved was deemed particularly 
appropriate. The U.S. senior advisers- to the four ARVN corps were 
rmiMJurretl tci authoriic the use of CS by U.S. forces in support of thr 
South Vietnamese Army. U.S, advisers at ail lewis were to encourage 
their counterpart* in the Vietnamese armed forces to use CS and CN 
whenevrr mi eh use offered an overall tactical advantage. The use of 
riot control agents in situations involving civil demonstrations, riots, 
.mil similar disturbances was specifically prohibited without prior ap 
(Hotal by the rnmmanoVr of the Military Assistance Command, Viet- 
nam. Riot control agents were treated as normal components of the 
combat power available to the commander, 

I he early use of C5 was limited by the shortage of standard muni 
nous. TlieHjnly munitions available at first in operational quantities 
were the M7 and M25 grenades. Many othrr ground and air muni 
i suns were being developed and later were tested and used in Vietnam 

One of ihe First use* for M7 CS grenades was to Hush caves, tun 
n*U. and Other underground fortifications. The 1st Cavalry Division 
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(Airmobile) effectively 

CS flTrnadri during Operation 

Masker- W kite Wing, which 




took place in a highly populated 
area. CS prrrunk-v when used on 
suspected enemy areas enabled 
tu Cavalry troop* lo determine 
whflher the m-nipand weir ci- 
vilian* in hiding or armed Vict 
Cong. On another occasion, 
forty -three Viet Cong were pur 

utrrl intri .1 .. .iw A.I1 J In it 

were driven out again, however, 
when CS hand grenade* wcrr 
thrown into the t**e. The only 
ruualty occurred when one Viet 
Cong refused to surrender. 

The burning type CS pen R,OT H *" D CSl , M» A* 

atie. along wish HC >mnkr pren- 

adev watalwi uM'ii in foil juiu lion with the MlUfj Kiot Control Age 111 
Dispenser, dubbed Mity Mite, a portable blower. This system was 
1 .ip.ihlr of forcing 1 hr Vjci Cong and North Vietnamese Army out of 

unsophisticated tunnel complex**, u well ai helping to locate hidden 
entrances and air vents. The Mity Mite system could not drive person- 
nrl from ilir muic 1 mnplrx. multilevel tunnel system*, many of which 
contained airlocks. However, hulk CS was widely used in tunnel 
denial operations, in which bags of CS wnc cxpLoded throughout the 
lucuirli. Hie 1st Infantry Division's experience indicated that the rear 
gu remained effective for five 10 six months if the tunnel was seated. 
l"he efficiency Of powdered CS in rest ric ting the mmis v mr of foTtifi 
c-ai tons ami thr tlifflf LiLry of drat toying the numerous bunkers and 
other forrfied structures by conventional explosives led to the (level 
(tprneni of many techniques for dispensing CS in these enemy 
defense*. 

The 1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile) termed their expedient 
munition thr Bunker Use Restriction Bomb (BURR) Hie hi HH 
tfjiiskiinl uf .1 1 .udboartL container for a 2.75 inch rocket warhr.ut, 
two nonelectric blasting cap*, approximately twenty- five seconds of 
time fuje. and a lu.'i- igniter. Thr device wn Filled with CS jnil t.i]H-ii 
shut. The blasting caps provided sufficient explosive force to rupture 
the container and to spread I he CS49. Other units developed I heir 
own expedient CS munition* for contaminating fortification*, 

The acceptance of CS as a valuable aid in combat operations led 
to the development of wvr-Tal weapons sysHiim TlieM- irnludrcl the K8 
riot control launcher, the XM I 5 and XMI65 air-delivered tactical 
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CSduKCn; the 40-mm. CS cartridge for the M7" girii.nlr I, nine Jin; 
the 4.2-inrh mortar CS round: the bT,U52 chemical bomb (Air 
Force); and the XM27 grenade di*p*flsef . The Efl Hierniral tli*|n-wr 
hji u.'wtl effectively by the 2d Battalion, 5th Marine Regiment, 
during Operation Hut CliV he<ween S and 15 February 196*. The 
action during ihi* period was characterised fay cloie. inietuc ht»u4*>(o- 
house combai. Engagements with the enemy we re usually at distances 
from \W en l r iit mrinv with maximum distances «f 500 meters. The 
use uf air and artillery forces was limited by weather conditions and 
by the closeness of the enemy to friendly t roup*. The tactical tituat ion 
required jilmiwt continual assaults un fwitifjcd building ■"»! vmie 
bunker*. The use of the Efi CS dispenser was credited with neutraliz- 
ing the enemy's firepower riming thr ,-iisaultv 

The- greatest a in u u ii i of CS employed in Vietnam m bulk CS1 01 
CS2 dispensed to restrict (he enemy's use of terrain. Contamination of 
targe areas or of terrain nut arceuiblr t« Fricndh ijiouurl Turret was 
rumiully l ,n rinl uut by air-delivered 5fp-gallon drums that contained 
righry pounds of CS. The drums were dropped from CH-47 hrli- 
copters using liually fabricated nick.v whirl) allowrd ibr unloading 
uf thirty drurru on the target. The major targets for these drops were 
known or suspected base camps, rest areas, and mfihrminn route*, 

Air- delivered, burning-type munitions also produced good result* 
as evidenced by I be use of thirty El 68 pir delivered CS clusters in 
support of South Vietnamese Rangers on 5 February 1966. The 

Range™ wrir licmli, rug aged by a laigr Viet Cnjug forte deployed in 
a factory complex in the Cholon area of Saigon, After several attacks 
by lite Rangrn had brrn rrpubrd, thr CS munitions vrcrp dropped 
into the area by helicopter. The Ranger assault which followed the CS 
drop was successful . 

The use of riot control agents by U.S. and allied forces in Vietnam 
cannot be likened to the gas warfare of previous wars. Whereas mus- 
tard and elilnruir gas often reunited in permanent injury anil dc.irh. 
CS and CM produced only temporary irritating or disabling physio- 
logical effects . Their me sawd the lives of many allied soldiers, civil- 
ians, .mil enemy soldier*. 

Because of the extensive use of helicopters in the Republic of Viet' 
rum, landing ione* bad in br rapidly ronstrurtcd i" twavilv I nrHv.cn I 
areas, like those surrounding thr Kim Son and Soui Ca valleys. The 
engineers in Vietnam were thus challenged to reduce the landing 
n i nc construction t i me. in order to mm i he needs of the quickly shift • 
ing tactical situation. Landing tone requirements ranged from the 
hasty construction of a helicopter pad. from which to provide emer 
gency rrsupply or medical evacuation, m thr drvrtupmrrK nf l.ngr 
landing zones, able to handle sufficient aircraft to support battalion 
or brigade operations. 
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t3t]wi inn r ^auiri! by engineer units m Vietnam led to the devel- 
opment of landing rone construction kits that contained the necessary 
tools and demolitions to prepare a landing zone for one aircraft. Lf 
the rriginrri learn rnuld he lauded nrar tllr Hew uiiiiltui tirjil «tr. 
tliey would rappel from the helicopter or climb down rope ladders. 
When sufficient area had been cleared, air portable construction 
rcpiipmnH ur additional lonK ,md dcrrlnlilitHn were lifted in lu 
r-<L|i.mil i In- rirv* landing > iM 

The "combat trap" w;i* developed after en peri me ma I inn In a 
joint Army and Air Force effort, an MI21 10 .000 -pound bomb wu 
parachuted from a fixed-wing aircraft or helicopter over the dnircd 
landing irmr site and detonated at a height (hat would clear away the 
drnw fnliagr but not < irate a crater in the eatth. After the combat 
Uip had finished its job. a construction party and equipment were 
taken by helicopter to the new landing rone to expand it to the 
dnirrd tut. 

The key to the success of airmobile operation! often was the ability 

of the "ipnrcr h.itljdirm m i nmtnirl landing *Mr* for helicopter* and 
flard-wlng aircraft quickly. To support the airmobile dhnion ade- 
quately, air-portable construction equipment was developed for the 
divwon's engineer battalion, Engineer equipment that could be 
moved i 11 1 rh tile fuiwafd are** by hrli.ni|ilei iiK lulled toadgTadrrS, 
bulldotm, KOOD loader*, scrape", and CRM*, each «l which was 
sectioned and lifted into the objective area in two load*, and then as- 
sembled foi operation. B*u kboes, small bulldozers, dump trucks, and 
compaction equipment could be transported in one helicopter lift, 

Tbruughuul Operation EkllM. thr Ht hi K.nginrrr Battalion used 

airmobile const ruction equipment to clear and expand landing tone* 
and artillery posit ion* and to construct defensive posit ions . On N Oc- 
1 1 1 1 ■ c- 1 . .i liulldHun. a grader, and :t roller wrre wiione^l and airlifted 
to the command post of the 1st Brigade. 1st Cavalry Division. to ex- 
pand i he eKiMtng landing lone and to construct an aircraft refueling 
area 

The cry of "Medici M edict" has been heard in all wai% inmih ing 
the United States, and the company aidman is still the first link in the 
rbain uf rrirdii al mii|mn In Virtn.un thr aiihnrn had a new life- 
saving tool, the medical evacuation heliLOpiri, liritet known H 
Ihnt off, Because of the bravery and devotion to duty of these hell- 
roptel pilot* acid cirwi. many livn wrrr sj\nl. Oftrn Dust off chop 
pen landed under heavy enemy fire tu pick up wounded wildim ut 
hmerrd dangerously above the battlefield as an injured man was 
hoittrd up tu thr helicopter. The wiitnivU wimiidcd wrrr taken 
direct ly from the field to a hospital, often bypassing the battalion aid 
station and the clearing station. This rapid means of evacuation saved 
m-iiiv li«T *nd greatly imperil tbr %oldiriV nloialc Eiit b vddjcr 
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knew that if he were wounded he would be picked up immediately by 
Dust oFf. 

Althou^h the helicopter was a jrr -at help to the men m Vietnam 
it required erjiiudrubly mare engineer support than the Army origi- 
nally expected. A* the commanding general of the engineer* in 
Vietnam, Major General David S. Parkei. curtcd in lm drlirir li:^ 
rrpurt, "In addition to advanced Landing lones, built primarily by 
division engineers through a number of ingenious technicm***. their 
have Iw-rn rilrmivr requirements hit mrimnili parking ,in,n 
maintenance hangars, and paved working areas for POL. ammuni 
tion. and reiupplv operation!, The rnnstrutiiun hat mcirjvrd rffn 
tiiTnru tlirough addrd protection and improved maintenance," 

I'ji krd aircraft wh prime targets for the enemy and, a* such, 
were subjected to many damaging small arms, mortar, and rocket 
.kM.nU Hicrclrhtr tin- |iriitrcti«n id organic aittr.ift was a majnr 
concern to all commanders. Engineers were charged with providing 
Lightweight, portable, and easily erected revetment i lor all helicop 
tert without decreasing the helicopter's reaction tiinr ft matron ion 
material] included airfield landing mats, plywood, corrugated steel, 
and sol). 

"line "1*17 nylon membrane *a» an important drveUinment for en' 
gincrr support ol ,m mobile operations. "The membrane was designed 
as a rrtnisturc harrirr jnd dan rover for landing «mr* .ind vnii>s h 
was also used successfully as the surface for unloading aprons and 
parking arras, thereby greatly reducing construction time. It wji. rm- 
* cure-all, however, since it added no bearing strength 10 the* soil. 
The blast from helicopters often created large duit clouds, which 
jncrew»ed aircraft collision* and numlrnjMr dilYitulun The TI7 
membrane was one way of reducing dust, but peneprime, a commer- 
cial composition of low-penet ration grade asphalt and a solvent blend 
ihf "kerosene and naphtha, was ihr best dust rn-nlml ac^rai! tried in 

Vietnam. During Opera tion lavish, the 8th Engineer Battalion lim-lL 
some 3H, 6(H) gallons of peneprime on helicopter pads, refueling areas, 
and airfield turnarounds. 

Opcr jlLun ImiNGWas an rmellrtkt example ul ci-icnl i lurine* in 
the tactics of war. The airmobile division, with Vietnamese and 
Korea*. .I., demonstrated ill flexibility and |K>wrr as it ptir 
sued and destroyed a large enemy force in > populated UflUlUlMde, 
line helicopter became an integral part in maneuver plans division 
artillery, medical evacuation, and the transport of heavy equipment 
I be runny was hit with nrrvthing From strategic bombers to tunnel 
rats, within the confines of special rules of engagement. Psychological 
ojirrathicn and tMtpulaiirm control were also included in the tactical 
plan 
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Loc Ninh 
(October- November 1967) 

The- 1st Infantry Division's operations jirmjiwl I.ck- Ninh in Octo- 
ber and November 1967 illustrates many of thetaciical and materiel 
iniHivaiiii?[ks used by ihc- infantry commander in Vietnam. Mew for- 
minion* and techniques were employed to find the enemy. Dogs, star 
light (top**, and anti-intrusion devices helped the units io avoid 
being surprised. Carefully planned defensive measurer for small unil 
tactical perimeters were developed by the division. and new. lighter 
wr-jjKJiu with LiiLirjM-J firepowei made the foot soldier more effec- 
tive. Other new techniques increased the support provided by artil- 
lery, by air, and by Army aviation. 

Events leading up to the battle of Loc Ninh included the engage 
mem nf the 1st Battalion. lBth Infantry, with elements uf the 27 1st 
Viet Cong Regiment at Da Yeu, fifty-five kilometers south of the Loc 
Ninh airstrip, t his firrngln lIimi ly demonstrates Tire support in Viet- 
nam. It also illustrates tbe use of scout dogs and the clovcrieaf forma- 
lion, a conventional reconnaissance technique adapted to the infan- 
try lull a I ion's movement toward contact with thr rnrmy. 

I In- Li.itilr Fought in dense scrub jungle, where observation 
was limited to ten feet. Thr 1m Huttalion, t&lh Infantry, was com- 
manded by Lirutciiitni ColtHid Richard E. Cavazos and had been 
operating in ihe vicinity of Da Veu for seven days, searching for ele- 
ment* of (he 9lh Viet Cong Division. On the morning ul" LI October 
Companies B and C and the battalion tactical command post moved 
out "f the position that the battalion had occupied without contact 
during the night. Company B, commanded by Captain Watson. 6, 
Caudill, led, followed by the tactical command group and Company 
C. which was Commanded by Major William M. Mann. Jf, The 
mortars were left in the night defensive position with Company D. 
(Company A was in Di An on a rear area security mission.) The 

mission was to search for an f liy hasr tamp believed to br twn kil 

o meters north. 

1 In- point mju ad of Company B was accompanied by a scout dog. 
whieh immediately gave the alert as the company rkaeed ilir pcrim 
eter. In response to the dog's alert, the column proceeded in a clover- 
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leaf formation in order to pctjvidr maximum security. So nwmy wn\ 
sighted: however, the point Hpiad reported hearing mov fmrni io iu 
front and the dog continued to givr the aim. After covering l.flOO 
meter*. Captain Caudill dirrrtrd hit from platoon leader, 1st Lltru- 
rm.im (rf'isipr P. Juhruon, n> deploy hit iroopi in Line and direct small 
arms life inio [he forward area. The {ire vh immediately returned 

from a range of thirty niclrn, whrrriipnn [ jilonrl Cavaf-uft mdrrrd 

Captain CaudilJ to withdraw hii platoons through each other and 
move into the defensive perimeter being formed by (jimpany C, 
Meanwhile, Captain Robert LLrhcrnberger. Company B'i forward 
olivnTr, li.nl i .1 1 1 r-i I m artillery. As. thr Ki .irnl 2d Platoons withdrew 
through the 3d Platoon, he guidrrl thr artillery firr bark will) tlicrn 
until it was falling only 100 meters from the Sd Platoon's positions 
.mil we]] inside the initial point of contact, Second l,ieurriumi Kalpb 
D, McCall Had selected an excellent position for his Sd Platoon to 
COWI the withdrawal of the remainder of the company. Ilia squad* 
were linked with Company C Hrraij-w tbr bravy rncmy Tnr was inef- 
fective. Colonel Cavaxo* directed the Sd Plaioon eo maintain its posi- 
tion rather than pull back into the perimeter. 

By 1015, forty-five minutes after the initial contact, the first of 
nine unicat air sorties was attacking meters in front of Lieu- 
tenant McCalli 3d Platoon ami just north of the ea.\t west Eire co- 
ordination line that had been established by Colonel Cava/os. Simul- 
<jin-Hjusly, the artillery was striking in the area between thr Sil Pla 
toon and the fire co-ordination lint. 

At 1020, a helicopter light ftre team entered the battalion net for 
instructions. After noting the smoke that identified the front and 
Hank elements, thr f Ft- Inm Irarlrr began to warrh the battalion 1 ! 
wnt (li-Fi } flank. |{r had been dim led to run from south to north, to 
work his fire up to the artillery impact area, and to break west to 
avoid conflict with I lie fighters which were striking from east to west 
ami breaking north 1 hr ninny irjitrd immediately IO thr fife 

team's first run. Seventy-five Viet Cong, who had been hiding on the 
left flank, assaulted thr 3d Plaioon. They were cut down by the U.S. 
infantrymen filing from dim position* behind trees and anthills. The 
charge ended ai abruptly as it started, The 3d Platoon was moved 
hark intu the perimeter as the artillery w» fhiftrd even closer km the 
battalion's position. After another hour, in which artillery, tactical 
air force*, and helicopter fire teams continued to work the area, 
rnrmv filing t rated ami thr battalion (minus) moved forward. 
Twenty-one bodies were found in the enemy position The 1st 
H.iHaHnii, IStli InfantTy. had one m*n killrd artd foui wmmdrd (all 
from the 3d Platoon of Company B) during the Viei Cong assault. 

During the three ■hour contact, the battalion w» never decisively 
rngagrd. The final assault into ihr enemy position was not started 
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until enemy linnff h-nl ceased. The combined firepower of lacrical 
fiphirri. armed helicopters, and artillery was directed simuh aneousU 
on ihr enemy pawl km. which had been detected from An airborne 
Kent nicked up by a scout dog. 

The cloverleaf formation, named For the trace of thr paEtuli lh.it 
rjn H iiLjtrrl from the main column, was usrd habitually by the 1st In 
Faniry Division when contact with the enemy imminent, It 

provided for a deliberate search of ihr flanks of a column and for an 
"ovrnvjuh" technique used by the point squad. {Diagram I) in the 
overwatch. one element moverl while iinolhri rlrmenl c*< raped j 
position, from wliieh il could fire immediately in 4-upport of the 
Advancing point men. Using this formation, the enemy position was 
discovered before the entire unit brcamr engaged 

Assigning i hr lu liiopter fire tram to cover the battalion's flank 
was mother new technique in the Vietnam War. Although successful 
commanders in all wan havr been cuiirrrned about the security of 
ibrii units' flanks, the war in Vietnam demanded even greater atten- 
tion. This new emphasis resulted from the relative Independence nf 
small unit operations, frnm thr naiure of ihr irrrain ami from thc 
enemy's ability to hide his formations close to U.S. Cones. 

Seoul dogs also proved to be a valuable innovation. A scout d"g 
team consisted of one dog and one handler, trained to work together 
and inseparable for operational purposes. Seoul dogs were German 
dtrprirrrU nitd normally worked on a leash. They were trained to re- 
siHiiid to airborne Minis liy si^n .dins; their hand let's when thev picked 

up a foreign presence. Scout dogs could locate trip wires, mines, forti- 
fication*, tunnel v and storage areas, Under ideal conditions, they 
eould drteci groups of people several hundred meters away; huwrier, 
faugue. adverse weather conditions, and dense vegetation affected 
tlieir ijrrfomiaiice In addition to llie scout dog wis llie trurker clng. 
The tracker, a Labrador retriever, was pan of a team consisting of 
the dog. his handler, and four men trained in visual tracking tech' 
niours. 1 lie dog. working nn a 2:\ font leash, followed a gTountl scent 
over terrain wlit-ic the soldier-trackers were unable to pick up visible 
iigm the first combat tracker teams used in Vietnam were trained 
by the British in Malaya. Now the Military Polite Sehonl .n Kent t'ioi 
don, Georgia, has the facilities for tracker training. 

The battle of Da Yeu was an unqualified defeat for the North 
Vietnamese Army: il wn indicative Hjf thr outcome of subsequent 
cuniacu in the vicinity of l.oi Ntnh Loc Ntnh is a district town IS 
kilometers from the Cambodian border ami 1 1 " ' kilometers north 
of Saigon. The town wu slated as j Ln^ri hs i lir L Hh Viet Cong Divi- 
sion for late October. The timing coincided with the inauguration of 
President Nguyen Van Thicu: the seiiurc of a district capital by the 
enemy could have had substantial political impact, 
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During the weeks that preceded the battle, the headquarters of 
i he 9th Viet Cong Division left War Zone D For the border aarea riurtli 
of Loc Ninh, The division headquarters moved with the 273d Viet 
Cung Regiment and approached the border ;uras wlirrr dip I7td 
Regiment had already assembled. The 27 1st Regiment, the third of 
tin- nli\ mtni\ rhrn H-jrirrn-nis iinned inm i In l.im^ N'^nvi n nxm-i. 
rone. fifty kilometers south of Loc Ninh. A raptured enemy docunu rn 
indicated thai this move was made to facilitate the hugiitit- support of 
the £7 1st Regiment . However, after several contacts with element* of 
1 1 if I'.S. Lit Infantry Diviiiuit. including ihr haltlr nl L);i Yen, the 
27 l>t Regiment withdrew from the area in late October. The regi- 
ment had MiMaiurd over -WU It i I In I in action during it* brief tenure in 
the Lone; Nguyen secret rone, and it was probably too weak u» lie 
committrd «t Loc Ninh, The 165tb Viet Cong Regiment was subse- 
quently directed to provide additional men to ihe 9th. Di vision in 
order to fill in the ranks, 

The enemy's scheme of maneuver directed the 2724 and 27 IM Viet 
Cong Regiments to converge on Loc Ninh. The 272d Re^imi-m wan ir> 
approach from the northeast and the 27 Id was to approach from the 
west. The operation began at 0100 rmur* mi 'IV Ort«iber h when the 
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ClITG CoMPOt:sinAKi» Ijic: Ninh Airjumr urf-'i .4 Hottrn, 6th Battalion, 
Ilih Artillery, position m the fortf*tourtd 

Will kr B irnrrH j1E;lc ttu- <!i-,«r,i< C li< iitLcpuiiti r* and thr Civilian Ir- 
regular Defense Group {CI DC) and Special Forces camp at the Lot 
Ninh airfield The 273d Regiment pressed the attack until 05 >5 when 
it was forced to withdraw. Although it hid briefly penetrated the 
£"IUG compound, it left H7 Viet Conx bodies on tiir battlefield. 

In reaction to the attack. Major General John }J. 1 lay, Jr., com - 
mandrr of tlir I'll Infantry Division. alcrtrd four baHidioiV and ih«-ir 
supporting artillery. General Hay's plan was to deploy the baitaliuns 
in a rough *qu;ur around l-oc Ninh, A study of the terrain and the 
pattern of enemy activity in thr a era rrvralrd the most probable 
enemy routes of approach and withdrawal, The battalions were to set 
up night dcfcriT, c | i „ )n % at thr c. u r tiers itT thr mji: jcr .mil In blue k 
the enemy's withdrawal. Artillery was lo be placed in each of the 
nighl defensive pciaiiLnm (o insure mutual support ax well as support 
for the maneuver battalions' operations. The locations of these posi- 
tion* irrnptiniry fire bam— on routes ewrnfial to the enemy would 
i h.illcnge him to attack: and as he massed for the auauh firr from 
supporting artillery, tactical fighters, and helicopter fire teams would 
I it diieilril mi hit cxpinc'd I mm. H ions, lo addition to thr units along 
the routes of withdrawal, the plan included bolstering the defense* of 
l.oc Ninh with a small force of infantry and artillery. 

At Q6S0 on Z9 Octohrr ihr In Battalion. 18th Infantry, com 
m;i ml nl by Colonel Cavazos. made an .iir .tuauli into the south- 
western corner of thr square, four kilometers west of the- I. en Ninh 
airstrip. Elements oF ihc 2d Baualim:, 2Ktb Infantry, commanded by 
Major UiurC. Mcnetrry,. and two batteries ol artillery wrrr moved to 
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the airstrip. The lit Battalion, 2uth Infantry, and the 1st Battalion. 
28th Infantry, were moved lo Quan Loi, from where they could be 
rommmed as thr situation, developed. 

By 1215 the 1m Battalion. lBth Infantry , had made contact with a 
Viet Cong company. This engagement, the first of lix major fire- 
fijjhti that comprised the battle of Loc Ninh, resulted in another 
twemy-four enemy soldier* killed. At 1215 the Following day the 1*1 
Battalion, 18th Infantry, again made contact, and the 27Sd Viet 
Cong Regiment lost eighty three men, At 00-55 hour* on il October, 
the 272d Viet Cong Regiment made in bid from the iir>rthra.<w for the 
I.ik Ninh district headquarters and the CIDG compound, now rein- 
forced with elements of the £d Battalion, £6lh Infantry, and Cattery 
A, 6th Battalion, 15th Artillery. The 272d Regiment withdrew at 
0915. leaving lid bodies and 6B weapons around the airstrip. To 
block the withdrawal of the £7£d Regiment, the 1ft Battalion, 26th 
Infantry < tunmandcd by Lieutenant Colonel James F. Cochran, III. 
conducted an air assault three kilometers- southeast of the airstrip. 
Air lnnijd.li. the battalion made sporadic contact for several days fol- 
lowing the assault, it was unable to re-engage the enemy significantly. 
While the Lit Battalion, !8th Infantry, blocked the southwest with- 
drawal route of the 272d Regiment, the 1st Battalion. I Bib InFantry, 
searched the area west of the airstrip. 

In the early morning hours of S November, the night defensive 
position of the 1st Battalion. Ifilh Infantry, became the battlefield far 
l he fourth major engagement or the battle for Loc Ninh. The lit 
Division's after action report described the conflict a* follow*; 

Z Nov The 1 ,'lfUh Infantry NDP I tught drfenidur potion) c»nwr under 
bean mortar attack commencing at MMH and lasting For 20 minute*. The 
mortar posit ions were reported by ambush patrol*, one being directly south 
at the NDP and, am being 1 located to rhr brtur hweu A hoot F? minute* Later. 
Cmnpirnf A ambush paLtol rrporLcd movement Cuming fruiri thr tooth l"he 
VC were in the rubber guiding north along a road which Bed into the NDP 
The ambush patrol blew put claymore* and returned to the NDP. One VC 

Hal Kl A [lulled in action j aLtf myLinft lo Full--* cl ■■ 'mj*1i patrol inside the 

NDP. 

To the east , Company D'j amhush patrol reported heavy mavemenl and 
the patrol was ordered to return to the perimeter. Company C ambush 
patrol Joe awl north of the NPP aim reported movement. The pairol blew 
ib cbyrrvom and leiurned to the NDP. The VC attacked the NDP from 
three tides, northeast, ease and »outh. Artillery and mortar defensive con- 
centration* served to blunt the assault. Two VC armed with flamethrower* 
wrTC killed before I heir weapons could be fired. 

As the artillery was brought in close to the NDP from one direction, thr 
VC fire would diminish and build up from another direction. 

When LKt "i [hrbropter light fire lunu] arnved an Kalian they were 
directed LO expend on the main attacking force to the south. The ffunlnipi as 
well as ihe FAC [Forward air controller] and the AO [aerial observer] re- 

reived heavy martu'nrpin fire from three locaUoru, tin ibr touih Firr From I? 
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hcmnr PVHchirir^utu wat identified. Ainlnkn eliminated the positions, t hr 
amllrry battery inside ihr NI>P wai directed to be prepared m fin- ,imH|h-i 
Mftnd r (Hindi. The guru were re i died but their war w»> r>cn rrqwrrd, 

Contact was broken ai 04I5H. L'.S. ciiualiics wcrr I KlIA [killed hostile 
action] and 8 WHA [wounded hostile action]. There were IM VC KIA and 
22 KB A [killed by *ir]by body count in the immmfiatr vicinity of rive Nil P. 
For the next live days patmli found additional VC bodies bringing ilir final 
body count to 265 VC KIA (BC r {body count] and 6 POW'i (prisoner! of 
wf. There were 18 individual weapon*, 10 or* served weapons, and 3 
: in.i ihinwm captured- The flamrlnrotteri were Soviet Model. . . . The 
unit wai identified as the !i?5d VC Regiment. There were 10 tort in of 
tactical ait (town in support of the contact. 

November lid was the fifth day uf i he battle for Loc Ninh. The 
enemy had attacked Loc Ninh twice and had been defeated both 

time* 'ITlC U,S, batlalinnt blorking his rrtre.it were deployed on the 
southeast arid south weii withdrawal route*. Intelligence indicated 
that it wu now time to close the escape routes (o the north. The Ed 
Hjltatimi. 12th hkfiiiUry (allacllrd to the division Fur [his operation}, 
and the iu Battalion, 26th Infantry, were assigned the mission. The 
2d Battalion. 1 2th Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Raphael □. Tice, air-assaulted seven kilometers northeast of Loc 
Ninh: the Is! Battalion, 26th Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Arthur t3 Sligall landed sit kilometers runf hwnt, The land" 
ingi were unopposed, and both battalions established nighi defensive 
|H>MinHn in 1 1 h- '.n inn. 1 , id thru l.iiuhri^ /..iir-, [ he four Lomrrs id ihr 
square were nuw occupied by U.S. battj lions, rach supported by care- 
fully positioned artillery batteries. At 23-10 right V'irt Cong walked 
into ihr 2d Battalion, 1 2th Infantry, position, half of them carry- 
ing Hj^1i]i^IiL?> Four of the runny wnr killed and four were eaplured 
They were members of the 272d Viet Cong Regiment. The U.S. bar 
ta linn's position was alUrkrd at 0220 When the fvghl was over, 
tweniy right erieim bodtr.v were left ainuud the pertitirtrr. 

The final engagement of the battle for Loc Ninh occurred on 7 
pCovrmlwrr , wlini two companies of ihe 1st Battalion. 26th Infantry, 
engaged i he 3d Battalion or the 27 Zd Viei Cong Regiment. The 1st 
Battalion, 26th Infantry, had been airlifted out of the area on 6 
Nnvrrnbrr .lflrr having spent fnur days nmlhwest 4 if I lie airstrip with- 
out a significant contact. The battalion air-assaulted into an area two 
kiUimrirra wr-st of fhe 2d Ballalion, 12th Infaniry roughly eight kil • 
oim lr rs nortlir.itl .if Lin Ninh I he d.il .ifln the Jir .ivsjuIi Oottl 

paniri Cand D and Colonel Stigall's command group engird the 3d 
Batlalion, 272J Regiment. Artillery, armed helicopter!, and cwr-ntv 
sesm air strikes supportrd the V S trnops. Ninety-three enemy tol- 
diets were killed, including twenty seven by air strikes. The battle of 
Loc Ninh *» over. 

Of the six major engagements that comprised the battle of Loc 
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!\"inh. iwo were fought in temporary night defensive position*. The 
uvr of night drfrnsivr pou hoit), in Vietnam was brought akwmt by llir 

lack of conventional from lines, the inclination of the enemy to fight 
at night, and thr need foi the tart Leal units lo protect themselves, The 
principles of defense were unchanged from earlier wan. Lui their 
application to night defensive positions included a number of new 
technique!- 1 he rnnsr, wnlriiireiict -nf ihe innovations was t hp inrTrawd 
l~i 1 1 ph iisi h 'hi defensive operations throughout the- Army -an army 
that has been and wilt probably continue to be oriented to the attack. 
EM her than to the defence. Companies and battalions in previous wan 
had been integi.itrd mm tin- delc-nsivr plans of lirgri units to ji far 
greater extent than was possible on the battlefields of Vietnam. I~hc 
independence of these units required a new emphasis on all aspects of 
defensive operations by company .mil battalion commanders. For ex- 
ample, in the past a battalion commander in a defensive position on 
tlir foiwAid edge of a conventional battle- area could expect the bri 
gade headquarters to deploy a security force in front of bis position 
He could also expect additional forces in the form of a general out- 
]hjsi to br deployed forward nf the brigade'* nut post* I he battlefield 
in Vietnam, however, was not adaptable to these traditional urrangr 
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nu-nts, and (he extensive security hn-lnns thit characterized the 
night defensive position! in Vietnam were the sole miKmsihilii v of 4 he 
battalion or company commanders who organized the positions. 

't he principles of defense were professionally applird to the night 
defensive positions at Loc Ninh. In the 2 Novrrnktrr attack on Colonel 
Cava™*' night position, on* Amrriun wjv killed and eight werr- 
wounded. The enemy body count was 163. Among the primary foe- 
ton lhat contributed to these and other similarly impressive results 
wu the position that had been standardized in the 1st Infantry 
Dj vision. 

During SHt.NANDOAH II the VC attacked a night defensive pouiinn cut 
five separate occasion*: * October, 11 October. 91 October, 2 November 
and 3 November. The US KU A ililfcd hostile action] totaled seven. The VC 
K1A was 509 by body raunt. Onr of ihe major rruara why the Friendly 
LJHijKict were to low Was the In Infantry Division Fighting position. This 
fighting poution hat become standard if td throughout the division and pro- 
vides rich soldier with adequate overhead cover, overhead clearance, and 
prutcctivr bcrm to the fnmt with firing apertures al a -15 degree angle*, a 
bcrm to the tide*, adequate near protec tion and thuiuuRjh eammiflaire-. The 
Fighting position ti completed during the first day in a new NOP, before the 
soldier u allowed to sleep. 

A second factor thai contributed significantly to the effectiveness of 
U.S, units in Vietnam was new weapons. The M 16. the standard rifle, 
took eight yean to progress from the drawing board to combat in the 
I'.S. Army. || was designed by the Armattte Division of Fairehihl Air- 
craft Corporation in 1957 .mil %n« tn Vietnam with the 173d Air- 
borne Brigade in IENiEl Initially the rife was the target of some 
HiiisiLMii bn itviM- ■■(■rrirtirrve* it would unexpectedly stop firing. TrcrV 
nical modification* were therefore mide on the weapon. These im- 
provements, along with a significant effort to train the troops in its 
urc and cleaning, removed any doubts about the reliability of the 
M I ft in combat. The M 1 6 munlr velocity was higher than that of its 
predecessor, the M14, which significantly increased the destructive- 
new of the bullet at close range. The relatively light weight of Mitt 

-i Jiiilion {half the weight of the V 5S mm N A VO Mulidl j Mown I 

the soldier to carry a larger hail* load ami reduced the frr-rpi rn c nj 
ir\upttly I he M 16 was dependable, easy to maintain, and capable of 
being fired aseithr-r a «-mi automatic- or automatic weapon. It proved 
particularly valuable in the jungle where visibility was ]kmi, targets 
were Fleeting, and contact was normally at short range. 

The history of the- M7'i nn ii.nl,- Lium rn-r is longer t han that of t he 
M 16. hut it too first met the test of combat in Vietnam. Developnu-tit 
of the 40 mm M79 began in 1952; however, it was not until 1961 
that a substantial quantity was .iv.iilahle fm issue to units. With the 
M79, units in Vietnam could engage the enemy with • frjgrnentation 
round beyond normal band grenade range. High explosive was the 
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man commonly uicd round, although other type* of ammunition 
v*orc available, The M79 was useful in conducting ambushes and 
rnurvtrTamliuxhri: dc*myLc» R point largtU, audi 11 ittaehirtr gun 
positions: providing illumination: and marking targets for air strikes. 
The weapon wu a universal Fa write with U.S. troope in all units from 
in Fan try lo quartermaster. 

I hrw unall Mint jrul iup[HiTt wrj.pon.1 wrrr niujilnl with night 
surveillance devieei to give U.S. units a significant advantage over the 
enemy in night operations. The night surveillance devices mow com 
mnnly used in Vietnam wrre the searchlight, sniperscope. starlight 
H<]|]r, and t.iti.ii Arming llirvr. thr i rwiuvjlion vta\ thr atiLilight 
■cope. This device weighs only six pounds and. when mountrtl on an 
M 16 rifle or M&O machine gun. can fire effectively at night out to 300 
mnrTV The principle of thr starlight scope is amplification of 
rxiaciriL; \'t^h\ In ailujliorti whrrr no njtucjl light WJi available- for 
the itarlight scopes, artificial illumination from searchlights, Tares, 
jnd oihrr light sources was used. In addition to the individual model. 
Ijtgrt crtW-SFTvrd itarlight srofn*i wrrr »Im: rnjimjfj* (urrd. 

Other new equipment related to night defensive positions was atai 
sntmdm rd m Vietnam Ann intrusion devices, such as various types 



of strtwrs, supplemented the security echelon* at night, Kits including 
Fonifk atUm ni.iirujl and mortar* thai could not be carried CTOSt- 
country were delivered and remtivid from unit :rii;ht ixisLimos by hdi 
copter. The claymore mine became a pan of virtually every night 
position in Vietnam. 

Thr tlayrrkore mine, which Wa* dri-eli'iiK-d liy lh# U..5. Army 
belorc the war, was introduced into comhai in Vietnam. The mine 
weigh* 3,5 pound* and has a caiualty area the height of a man oui to 
Ttfiv mrtcrs. Moat importantly . ii can he aimed io cover a speiifit 
area. In fixed positions claymore mines were used in depth, with over- 
lapping kill ftmr*. In amhush prnilicNru ihr ratio of our- minr to two 
men was noi uncommon. The clay more mine was particularly effective 
to open an ambush because the extensive, instantaneous kill lonethat 

Lt grlHratttl iLltl llOt lIlu IoU" thi" IlK JCIO]] t>f llu" jrCLlHL4.ll |UMol I III' 

ingenuity and speed with which claymores were positioned bri jmic- a 
matter of professional pride wilh infantrymen in Vietnam. The mine's 
rffrrc ivr i h- ha*, itkiuird its rririniiin in ihe U.S- Army's arsenal. 

Many of lite prublrms rmounic-rrd wrrr unique among the recent 
.-xperiences of artillerymen, and the solutions 10 sortir of thrse piob 
U-m* »H'M' ii<<e»arily innovative. The classic artillery rotes remained 
unchanged, but how thr units wnr user! often differed from previous 
wars. Because of I he targe areas thai needed pruimiuii and the mr 
my"* surprise tactic* uf ambush, raid, and attack by fire, artillery 
units wrrr rrquired to respond almctti instantly to calls foi drfnuivr 
file. Anv I' S or allied ■■puliation without this support was inviting 
attack by the North Vietnamese Army and Viet Gvng. Such instant 
m|jonw rr<juiTcd spreading the artillery thin and resulted in ihr in- 
ability to mass fire, as was done in World War II and Korea. Large 
amount* nf firepower were delivered, but instead of firing ;l frw 
loLiruLs f r 1 111 1 riiisny weapons »w» the case in more traditional war- 
fare - many rounds were fited from thr few tuhrs within range of the 
target. 

The "speed shift" uf thr L5.Vmm, howiirrr was an example of the 
ingenuity of artillery innovations in Vietnam. During the first few 
month* of Vietnam combat. 1st Lieutenant Nathaniel W. Foster of 
the Sib Battalion, 6th Artillery. 1st Infantry Division, developed a 
simple ritVttiw drvicr to allow rapid shifting of the ISS mm. lowed 
howitzer, The old method involved lowering the weapon down off its 
firing jiifk, picking up the trails, and pointing thr piece by hand in 
the new direction of fire. At best, this action was a timc consujoiny 
procedLLic involving considerable effort for at least eight men. Under 
tessahan -ideal conditions, particularly in mud. such a shift was ac- 
complished only with tu nu-mlou* difficulty. This problem consider 
.ibk hampered the ability of the mm. towed units to mrrt the 
ISO-degTee firing rcuuLinnrnt thai existed in Vietnam. 
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The solution to the pioblrm was a locally fabricated "pedestal" 
petitioned under the howitzer carriage at trie balance point. In use. 
chit- hmviun wai lowered until its weight rested on ihr pedotail. Ii w;l* 
then possible to pick up the trails and swing the howitzer in any 
direction in mm otuLs I he average crew strength wurix, Because of it* 
effectiveness, the speed shift pedestal came into $r mct.i I use within the 
fttli Battalion, 6th Artillery, in the spring of 1966. In Operation 
BiKMtNoHAaH, BmtrTy B, with Lieutenant Foster as its executive offi- 
cer, fired over 7,200 rounds during nineteen il. L y. and pn formed in- 
numerable shifts uvnj; the jirclcst liI. One gun was shifted thirty-three 
times in on* critical nineteen -hour period. 

A new response to the nml hn heavy aftillery was the 17S-mm. 
gun. which vr*-\ uwd in combat for the first lime in Vietnam. The gun 
w.is .i rwps-lrwl weapon and could permanently niter larjje tactical 
areas of operations, thus freeing the smaller caliber division artillery 
unit* tnsuppuit the maneuver units. Furthermore , the ITS -nun. gun 
when teamed with the reliable right-inch howitzer was even more 
effective. 

Central tactical control of all firld artillery units was exercised in 
Vietnam to insure ihr most efficient use of available firepower. How- 
ever, an artillery mission was |rrne rally tanied out at the lowest 
possible level, usually battery or platoon Brigadier General Willi* [)- 
Criiirnbcrgcr. jr.. Commanding. General. I Field Force Artillery, 

dent lilu il llir- h 1 1 ,i\ IlIIiHi % 

This war. at lean from the Force Artillery pgint pf view, n largely a bat- 
eery rciuiiiiu.ncLrr\ v» ji ihr junior officer must really br Oil lib Ion, ihirikiiijj 
ahr-rdj making his want* known in advance. For his battalion staff is mil™ 

away. In aricLuUin, [he varioiu file i up pint biHi are evtabluhcd in wvrral 

sue stions, so one can cover another. The battery commander then must be 

fdC'irlMint . Vietnam is a great training ground Ear the leaden oi ihr knurr 

Unique problems that arose from the unconventional nature of 
the wji in Vietnam were of uniTse. not limited Cu artillery. Ta.«iC*l 
control measures were also a major difficulty. One geographical area 
in Vietnam might well contain American tactical units; third country 
forces: Vietnamese regular tactical units; American Special Forces 
dri.ii hiiirnis. and tcnyular units, such as Regional Force*. Pop- 
ular Forces, and People's Self- Defense forces. Clear boundaries were 
needed between these units to avoid the tragic consequences of 
Itu ndly fiir Limiting tm allird ptwii irmi At the same time, unity of 
command was required to insure thai Friendly units, regardless of 
make" up or nationality, were reinforced in the shortest possible time 
wlh-n necessary. 

In the spring of 1967, the II Field Force commander. Maj«i Gen- 
eral Kredriirk C. tVeyaml. ml mtlmed a new solution to the tactical 
control problem. In co ordination with the Vietnamese Hi Corp* 
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commander, he divided the ion? into "tactical areas of interest and 
auignrd tru-m to uibordinate commindrn. Th«c tactical arras of 
interest were normally rxieusuHisof the tactical IKSI of responsibility. 
In the tactical areas of interest, commander* were not charged with 
prim ary tactical responsibility , and ■ hey were not expected to conduct 
operations on a continuing bam, The commander to whom a tactical 
area of interest was assigned, however, hid to know the location, ac 
tivitirs. and operations of all forces and installations in his m and, 
ilnihu>>]] mutual er>- operation and co ordination, to achieve the maxi- 
mum effect from tin- combined fiimdly farce* and firrpower avail' 
able. This arrangement worked extremely well. Not only mil ii |im 
vide local unity af cununand, tiul H »crved to increase the confidence 
and aggressiveness of the Vietnamese Army commanderi Irho *hjtre4 
areas of operation with U.S. tactical elements. The Vietnamese com- 
manders knew that their U.S. counterparts would puniilr rrMiurce* 
and firepower when they needed them. 



Mi [At ik u <\i< m \ tfcMlu. innovations 

Ehij{adici firiirra.1 Hrnry J. MulLrr. Jr. . %erved in Virlnjm on 
Im.m1i sides of ihis arrangement. At uiuim division commander of 
the lOlsi Airborne Division* he participated <3i re* « Ly in providing 
iu|i|»rt, primarily helicopters and firepower, to the commanders of 
the 1m AKVN Diviiion. Later, ht became the deputy senior adviser to 
the Vietnamese I Carps commander, Lieutenant Gnirtal L ain Ln 
thii t iijiaciiy he co-ordinated support 10 I Corp* from the lOlsi Air 
borne Division and other U.S. units, He attributed ihr rrrnaiLaiilr 
propeM of the Vinnamesr tliviiithn* in ihr 1 Corp* area primarily to 
ihr lUiw jmm.h idtion between the Vietnamese units arid the U.S. tac- 
ihaI I'h'iiienis in their common operational are* 

I hi' key Liiiithv.iLujii uf L'k Ninh was the exploitation of the tre- 
mendous tactical mobility available to the lit Infantry Division. 
When the battle started with ihr jMjcI, on thr airstrip, thnr were nn 
regular U.S. Army units around Loc Ninh. Immediately the 1st Bat- 
talion, Ifiih Infantry, most of the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry, and 
two batteries of artillery weir cinnmitlrd. Two more battalions were 
standing by twenty kilometers south at Qjuan Loi, ready to be flown in 
by helicopter on a few minutes" notice as the situation developed. On 
2 November, the fi Fib day id ihr batilr. two additional battalions Ma 
lionrd 100 kilometers to the south m-rr flown in and attached to ihr 
1st Infantry Division. This ability to react with entire battalions and 
their supporting artillery on short notice and the concomitant ability 

In withhold the lutljlinns until the rrirm\ Ills committed himself 
were major innovations of the war. 

Sill b unpieirdriitcd mobility coupled with the firrpower avail- 
able lo 1st Division commanders laid the foundation for the victory at 
l.oi Ninh E iiiir- tested ENitirc iplrs , nrw weapons, it aT light scopes and 
oihri surveillance devices, claymore mines, responsive artillery, and 
limEivalivr tactu al l nnnoL mrmur^ .ill contributed, Finally, the indt 
victual soldier, well trained and well led. was the decisive factor. In 
the words of Oenrral Westmoreland ai the conclusion of the battles 
around Loc Ninh: "This operation is one id thr mmi signifi i a n i .onl 
important that has been conducted in Vietnam, and I am delighted 
with thr trriitritcLoLi* perform aurr of your division Si i fjr n ( can see, 
you have just made one mistake, and that is you made ii look too 
easy.' 



CHAPTER V 

Rem a gen and Montana Mauler 
(March-April 1969) 

Military operation* in rough or mountainous terrain usually call 
for iftftfrtry; however, the lit Brigade. 5th Infantry Division (Mech- 
aniicd), conducted successful operation* in the highlands. of Vietnam 
with an armored mechanized force. Several rn.urri.rl innovation* 
nudr itiii mrcess possible: tike exclusive uw of cargo helicopter* to 
establish a line of communications, new aerial rcsupply techniques, to 
assist the helicopten in providing logistical support, and I he uvr of Che 
armored vehicle launched bridge (A VLB} to maintain ground mobil- 
ity within the task force, finally, the organization of the brigade it- 
srlf w;« ,-tn innovation lint kj.Lvr it greal flexibility and rmwrr. 

The 1st Brigade, 5th Infantry Division {Mechanized), a unique 
and versatile organization, was the last major U.S. tactical unit to ar- 
rive in Vietnam. It included the 3d Squadron, 5th Cavalry; the 1st 
Battalion, llth Infantry (Light); the lit Battalion. 61ft Infantry 
(Mechanized): the In Baitaliori, ?7ih Aiiikh; and the 5ih Raiialion. 
4th Artillery (1 55-mm. Self-propelled). Shortly after arriving in Vsct 
nam I he brigade wai placed under the operational control of the 3d 
Marine Division, The brigade's commander received most of his 
combat and combat service support from the division 1 he- lin^dr 
often conducted combined operations with South Vietnamese forces 
in the near trackless terrain adjacent to the demilitarized zone and 
the Laotian border. In April of 1969. Olimel Jamea M, Gibson con 
ducted a dual operation by splitting his brigade: an a r mured infantry 
task force operated on the Klie Sanh plateau, and the rest or his force 
engaged in Ope rsH ion Montana MAUI.Mt In the central demilitarized 
zone. 

In March 1969. intelligence reports indicated that the North Viet- 
na meteorite again weir moving acrcw the Laotian border in the direc- 
tion of the A Shau Valley. Air reconnaissance had revealed an ex- 
tension of Route 926. which the Viet Cong were building ttOU ibe 
old Huuie 92 on the Ho Chi Minh Trail, across the lower end of the 
Khe Sanh plateau in the direction of the A Shau Valley. Long 'range 
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]i.nii>K irpctrti-d hearing trucks and trackrd vchitte* rtuiviiii; 
jIoclk this new road. 

ElrriUK of ihes* repOit*, the Scl Marine Diviiinin deptuyed imr ir 
inforced regjment to prevent the enemy from using this route and to 
search out possible \ciril< Vietnamese Army Imlm- area* in the nortb- 
nn t-xtnuion of the A Shau Valley. At the same time, the XXIV U.S. 
Corp* commander sent an armored task force to the Khe Sanh phr 
teau to open up Rome 9 to Khr Sanh, cm Rome 92S, and protect the 
ur«t flank of (he Marine regiment. This armored force was composed 
of dementi of the 1st Brigade, 5th Infantry Division (Mechanised), 
It was given the code name of T»jk Force Remacen and consisted 
of two mechanized infantry companies; a tank company; a self- 
propelled. 105 mm. artillery bat t<-cy; a irin limed .mime cd rngiiirri 
platoon: a platoon of 40 mm. antiaircraft "dusters": and a battalion 
hcaduu afters element. Initially, command and control of the task 
force was provided by the I si Battalion. 77th Armor. Later, this unit 
WM rrpLired by Llie 1st Rjtulimi Glsl I nfant ty ( Vtrc hanwed |, ami 
the task force was enlarged. A troop oF ARVN cavalry was among the 
units reinforcing the task force. Each battalion headquarters 
brought it* wgaiiic- miiuI and minor platoons, its Combat Uailtt Of 
tracked maintenance vehicles, and most of its supply section. At the 
height of the operation, there were over a hundred tracked vehicles in 
the I ask force and no wheeled vehicles. 

In March 1969, the last secure position on Route 9 was at a bend 
in the road callrd t t n \ i,<:r, thin pninl. the mad ntniml upward 
[hruugh.1 vallev Toe about thirty miles until it reached j liij;b plateau. 
The ruins of the ancient town of Khe Sanh sat along a stream in the 
middle of this plateau. The infamous airstrip lay about a mile north 
< if ilie town. 

There were several narrow defiles and one unibrdable mountain 
stream along the road from Ca Lu to Khe Sanh, An armored vehicle 
lamit bed limine was needed 1o span thr it ream. I Utitt, *inc r therr 
were 09 forces available lO %ei utr llm sp.m .mil ilir adj.n ni I dcfilev 
the bridge had to be retrieved after the last vehicle in the armored 
column had crowed This meant that there would be no land line of 
< omrnunic arinn brliind Tails. Fhitit Rr.MAt.t.V The aniKned U^li 
force had to be supplied completely by air during the entire opera 
tion. 

Kin forty ■with day*, Taik Force Rkmac.en ranged up and down 
the Laotian border. It cut the Viet Cong Route 926, il defeated sev 
eta I atl-ncki by elements of two North Vietnamese Army rrgiments, 
•nd it took a hrji-y i«ll of enemy casualties. Ii alio captured numer- 
ous enemy weapons, documents, and equipment. During this time, 
the men Of the task force consumed mm 56.000 meals. uw<i over 

?»9,0O0 gallons of gasoline and diesel fuel, and fired over 10.600 
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roil net* cjf art Hkry A mm « n ' 1 • The main te-n.i rue srr I ions of the task 
force installed 12 engines, IB sets of cracks, and 7 iraiumisaiori*. jnd 
performed numerous other inaintenanee chore? under field rnncli 
lions. ALL of ibis material and equipment was brought to the cask 
{orcein the Held by Army CH-47 (Chinook) or Marine CM -46 heli- 
copters. Tim lent icLvalird a runsiderablr lugisiie effort, representing 
jLhjui fifteen soniei by the supply helicopiers every day for forty- 
seven days. In addition to the CI t-47 and CM -16 helicopters, brigade 
UK- 1 heliccipieri were um-lL iv deliver mail, meals, and spare parts. 

Mechanized irifiiiiiry played it key role in the success. «f i he opera' 
lion. Ii provided one of ihe two command and control headquarters, 
bore thr brunt of the fighting, took (he greatest number of casualties, 
,md inflicted .i r i-mhujiIiiiv, drfedt upon the enemy in every engage 
nx-in In tin* iimaine ihc m ■ ■ h.uii/nl ntlr i n:i»|uii !<■■>. tim-iI in thru 
iriulttional role, rrmfriried with the t.mk r. unipaiiy . Unwrwr. llit-v 
rifle companies operated in a wild and rugged area over thirty miles 
from the nearest friendly installation, Once again,, they demonstrated 
their fk-xdiilil v and proved thai nil terrain was itLuctx-uiblr lit ihem. 

r'rom their sanctuaries acro» (he Iraotian border, the North Viet- 

ruLEitru- launched j number of attacks against (he night positions of 
the task force. A typical night auack occurred on E& April beginning 
with an extensive moi< j r lun^f ji OS HO hours, An estimated battal- 
ion from the 304th North Vietnamese Army Division was attempting 
to overrun and destroy the night defensive position of the 2d Troop, 
7th ARVN Cavalry, Team ARVN, as the unit was designated, was 
under the operational control of the 1st Battalion, G Lsi Infancy 
(Mechanized). The heavy mortar barrage was followed by a deter- 
mined ground attack using rocket pmpelled grenades, small amis, 
automatic weapons, flamethrowers, and satchel charges. Unable to 
penetrate ibr petition, the enemy cpul I be field at OfiOQ leaving 
behind 31 dead North Vietnamese soldiers, several weapons, and 300 
|iTeii;ured satchel charges, 

Three days later the enemy iried again. The commander of Coin 
pany A, 1st Battalion, 61st Infantry (Mechanized), had prepared his 
defeilv-s Well. I he Mini puny wai idrrlcd by the RlCfl M • listening 
post, who sprang an ambush on the enemy soldiers as they were 
moving mm |K>Miic»n Again, the enemy attack was supported by fire 

from rocket propelled grenades, mortars, small arms, and am im 

weapons. Throwing saiehd charges and using flame devices, the en' 
emy temps charged frn-m the vauthwest but were unable to penetrate 
i he perimeter. Before dawn ibry again withdrew and disappeared 
into the night. T his lime $4 of their vddiers were killed, small arms 
and automatic weapons littered ibe battlefield, and 500 satchel 
thaiges lay undeionated. 

At 1 100 hour*. Company C, 1st Battalion, llth Infantry, was air- 
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auaulied into the area to help reengage the enemy. Ai the unit time 

;ln- n-iii.uhd<-i ■ > I th<' hi li,n !.<Initi. Llih [ 1 1 1 - \ i ] i^hi K was inin' 

tioning as pari ofOprraimn Moniana Mauum, being c-onducird. fur 
at the northeast alio by the 1st Infantry Brigade. Enemy contact by 
ibis element was recorded in the brigade's after action report. 

Two ground troops of ihr id Squadron, 5th Cavalry, weir sent into art 

Jin in which an LN VA Regiment was suspcucd to be located. Being small 
rnough ip invite an attack by an enemy regiment, yet nmng enough to be 
able to defend i-lwl I mill I rcinforcrmrnls could arrive, ihr cavalry was able 
10 draw ibe enemy into a fight. Onee contact was gained ihe cavalry was ibk 

to rievrlnp thr situation *o (hat additional Fnrrr* rnuld. hp intelligently coin 
mi tied to the battle in an attempt to close with and drctroy the enemy. 

The I si Battalion, Nth Infantry, was being used as an airmobile re- 
srrve, pirparcid lo rrinfurrr the cavalry. Whrn this battalion was later 
committed, a U.S. Marine Corps rifle company was attached to it. 
Thus a most unusual combination resulted r RrMfloKN, a L.S.-ARVN 
armored -mtcharsiied infantry force, without a sinvjr wbn-Lnl vchiclr 
and no land resupply route: and Montana Mauler, with tight infan- 
try in airmobile reserve. Doth of these forces rontainrd -Marine Corps 
units, and the brigade repoitrd to the id Marine Division. Lieu imam 
General William ft, Rotson, Commanding General, 1 Field Force, 
Vietnam, said of such operations.: 

I am persuaded that the rmsuurr oj Manne Corps and Army force* 
within III MAF [Marine Amphibious Force] is a desirable and productive 
arrangement. Indeed, of things learnttl during mv veveral ,i«igriuki-4in In 
Vietnam, I accord top lulling 1o ihr realization that when Mjnnr Corp* and 
Army units are learned tu|<cihei. as in Provisional Co tea Vicinatn, their 
capabilities combine to produce a force possessing greater power and ef ■ 
lYclurnru limn would br the iw d thr nine unirs nprrated separately, 
kith arc the gains ill cross infusion id idr,n ami mrn-rieiucs. r.uually rtrh arr 
rewards achieved hy shifting of awis belonging to one service to »uuiK>rt 
operations by ihr other when such action promotes ihe mmmo-Jk grind. <- n . 
helicopters, artillery, tanks, anil racks. 

Task Force Remaukw displayed this shilling of assets from one servicr 
10 support another, a* Marine re-supply helicopters supported the task 
lorcr and Marine artillery Tired in support of it. 

Several measures were taken to accomplish the aerial resupply- A 
forward supply deme nt wvas cMuhlislird at Vaikdrrgrifl Combat fS-asc, 
where supplies and repair pans were assembled for sbipmrnt h\ hrli 
copter to Task Force R BMGMH , All types of class t supplies, such as 
sundry packs, B rations, and C rations, were alsc» stockpiled, Petrole- 
um, uil, ileli I lubricant supplies were ordered from brigade storks m 
inn'i iHi-n 1,1 ri i Is jix lin y un iirn-<3. Ovei U(KJ g.dlini* ol lurl v. c i i <lr 
livrwed ten bp maneuver units in 500 gallon rubber drums. The ti.ici* 
fer of fuel from the SOO-gallotk rubber drums to the armored vehicles 
Of the task force sometimes posed a problem. Wlinrver ixnnthlr-. the 
force of gravity was used; liowcvci ,l modified Ml 13 bilge- pump was 
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designed and constructed by the task force maintenance section. This 
pump greatly reduced thr restrictions on tin- Trim-ILi^ of thr vrhirlrv 
The brigade's supply officer made arrangements with the Marine 
Logistics Support Unit for the supply of munition*. As the after action 
report on Task Force RfcMACEN stated; 

Mtrrjll Tiafc Kwtr'RrnlaKrn retnved from VarMlrrffrifl Crt** 200 aerial 
liEcii rrprnrniinji ^^er l'" million pounds plus an additional 5Q.O0Q pounds of 
hot mralr, mai] and rparr parti flown in cm brijjaclf" I'd I V A [Jll I wu a 
daily neeesuiv for ictail dbunbui ion at pam. mad and meals from [he 
rcMTihai trains area to ihe users. 

I'uring this period. Operation Montana Mailer was also being re- 
sLipplLrdliy mi with an avrragr of L2.?alinrt i nm ii day. Certain aerial 

M-Mippls i ■ i i-ilun.- I h i i |ui-^v,rit- di-Mlotiril diu- to (hi- -.uri^k- 

rnvi ronment and monsoon weather in thr KepuMii of Vietnam. 

Natural sourirs of waler wi-ir sparsr in Iru- air* whrrr forces wrrr 
committed 10 Operation Montana Mallkr. Aj, in many other opera- 
linns in V ietnam, water had to be transported to the troops by he li 
ropier. Tlierr werf Mrvrrjl way* to CKt) the waler. The Wliet Can 
uH.u.illv Ksutul tn thr ^mnnmrni could be used: however, once thr 
water was consumed , the troops either had to wait for thr helicopter 
to I ftum to ratry away thr rmply tans or ihry had lo dr»trov them 
They were too bulky and heavy for the rifleman to carry over the 
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KruUn and rough terrain Although plastic water containers could be 
i oil jjivriL when rcitpiv j nd therefore were much easier to carry an the 
ttM Id of troops, they too were a nuisance, t hey wvre frequently lent 
or damaged in the jungle 

I In- tlMBI of the 1st Brigade. !»ih Infintry Division (Met lumped), 
i|iii-|n|H il ,i third method to supply water to the rifle companies in 
rlu* field I he empty shell ravings provided hi [lie ith IS jicdittrt, -tth 
Artillery (155-mfn. Self-propelled ). were flr.ined and filled with 
water and (ransptmed to tin- troops in lac^c numlini, Once the shell 
: '.vrrr rmptv, ihes were either buried or otherwise discarded 

(a this way. troops were not burdened by the container!, and they 
could not be wed by the enrmv 

A lightweight collapsible container, nicknamed "lug-a-lug," was 
ilso used. This container. as in thr case of the five-gallon metal water 

Container, COUld «Ot U' air dropprd fttml any appntiahle height 
above the jungle canopy. Therefore, the unit an the ground still had 

m i . Iimi i landing ■ •» i ■- \ in- v. n nr.. i w.i-. ■ 1 eloped ■" -iwmiu. 

ctfxrvrr.il pl.istH inverts piulri tnl liy a 4 -rushaMr [aidlioaid [inning 

tc < rNuhl vni liii jimI ,i dec fall of up to 300 feet and thin often elimi- 
nated the need to clear a landing /one. This three-gallon container 
proved lo be vrrr useful 

Rrfoir the commitment ol Task Force Ri;ma(;f\, uihn n u 

Hum had bee rt developed in Vietnam to improve aerial mupply tech- 
niujues. Early in lM7 r (he A -H2 cargo sling was employed. This 
i.U'u< f deeteji.trd thr immher of rtkjm hours spent irt pre-piirin^; rrsup 
ply items for aerial delivery, reduced the amount of handling, arid 



i mm of the insulation of the cargo bag, there was less spoilage of 
food, tn another effort 1« improve aerial iiMapplv. artillery aminum 
Hon fij< ked ahead of time for aerial delivery loads during periods 
■rthi-n i In ill iii.ukI w.ts liphl. tn order lit allow a 4 ctntimiitus flrtw 



Inclement weather, a frequent deterrent to 4e1i.1l tt|tciatioiis in 

Vietnam, tvjs rum bated somewhat bv using ground i uimctlled .ji 
proach radar in landing ?ones for aerial resupply under instrument 
flight conditions the prot eibue was dcvrlupcd initially a1 {J.irrip 
Evans, a major logiltfcMse in South Vietnam. Resupply helicopters 
were guided by means of a radioed vector from Da Nang and Hue- 
i'hti R,ii airfield* to areas abnVe the 01rna.1l where visual fli^hl w.ts 

possible and thro directed to Camp Evans. Ground controlled ap- 
proach radar would then guide the helicopter as it approached touch 
down 1 hi* method was also used successfully with helicopters carry' 
■ug efcteinal (slilig> load* During thr month of February 1968.. the 
228th Combat Support Helicopter Company flew over 700 hours in 
instrument weathn conditions. Irn luded in thai figure were wrer 



allowed more sorties to be fl 




during periods of heavy demand. 
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twenty mii»ic»n» with -ding Inads, Several hundred instrument ap- 
proaches were made without a tingle mishap. The *YMem established 
during Operation lln.ui .mt m April ] ifnH en provide instrument 
jpprit.ii li into ihr A Shau Valley is a good example id ihis ulIji 
technique. Over cwrnty aircraft c»uld he controlled or mnnhored 
simultaneously by radai to and from the valley. 

A simple expedient was developed by the inratiityman nt prm-idr 
visual contact between air and ground elemenu during darkness. The 
M7l» ^n-iiiiilr launthrr wasbrnlsen nprn a* when loading the weapon, 
and a light source was inserted in ihr breach. This pr^cticr provided a 
highly reliable directional signaling and marking des it r. whit li could 
be seen i [early by ihr pilot ot aircraft nrw bui not bv other persons 
on the ground. The operator merely pointed the light as i hough aim' 

iirg Jl a largrl. 

To reach the Laotian border area and the Kin- Stub pbitrau. 
T**K Force Rt M*Gt;N had lo trow over old Route 9 from Ca Lu to the 
border Lngineei troops, had been attached in jmL* j in this ]<ik> {.Inin 
pany A. 7th Engineer Battalion, provided a reinforced engineer pla- 
toon, and Iijui bulhlniers weir nude available by tbr l-ilh. Engineer 
Battalion and the Marine Hth Engineer Battalion. The armored 
Vrhii te lauui bed budget ici thr task Inn r served a dual puipim 1 The 
power and traction of the vehicle made it an excellent tank retriever, 
when not bring used in it* primary role. 1 he task force had two nf 
these vrhir. lev "I he A VLB ran launch it- eighteen- meter bridge with' 
out exposing the crew to enemy fire. The launcher can then pick up 
ihr biidgr on ihr fat bank and continue along m support ol the as- 
sault forces. During the opriaiion, i bin cm Liypiiiar* wrre Luiiitrurced 
around destroyed bridges, the A VLB's were launched six limn m 
■pan washouts and bridge abutments, and ihc entire mad was swept 

I •■ Several enemy aji|i|.ink mini ", tird ib trMed ami dr»L loved 

.llonR the loute. t he engineer rffnrl w„is greatly simplified liy using 

only track-laying vehicles during the operation. Whrrlrd i^rhirlrt, of 
am type- were prohibited, 

Part of the mission ul I a-k Four Risi.si.i\ r en ui red the pioneer* 
ing nf a new- trail along the Cambodian border from Route 9 south to 
Route 926. In heavy growth, land navigation sometimes became a 
problem due ic limited visibility. One devirr used in wlvr this prob- 
lem wax a magnetic pilot compass mounted in the armored personnel 
carrier to maintain the approximate proper magnetic azimuth for the 
force. 

The sutt?» of Task Force R \ mam % wax described by Lieutenant 
Colonel Carmclu P. Milia. Commanding Officer In Ban ahem. 7 Jth 
Armor, in these words: 

I lie muufjci wu a natural far an armored im* fnnr I he m-ouii rn-nn 
rmicrcd: meth infantry inmcd rapidly to ireure thr high ground: armored 
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nqinnn pioneered a road: armored artillery anil mortara provided can 
iinuuui liir protection. Whrn the pirlmnnary wiirk trU complrtcd. the 
ijiiIu eIhusi deep into the Khe Sanh plateau reaching rlir 1-amian ttnidrr 
one day aner crowing thr |.I> at Cain [wt]. 

Lk»r Lm Brigade. 5th Infantry, presented a, gwrl example nf ilir 
iniK>VAEivc nature of the w«ir in V inn am . The- rugged, unpopulated 
territory, trie enemy"* nearness to lis supply bin, and the large area 
ctf upc-rjiion required fast-moving, independent task furce»r,ip.it'lr <l 
.it-ii.it trtlipph -Hill reinfoKTiiicnl 



CHAPTER VI 



CORONADO X 

(January -February 1968) 

Jiut before the 1966 lunar new year (Tri) truce, I he 24 brigade of 
the 9th Infantry division launched riverine operations in the marsh- 
l.imLv tt( the Mrkong Drltn under thr *nt\r njmr C<mii**4JO X, An 
Army- Navy mobile riverine force scare bed out ihc Viet Cong's main 
force and focal battalions in a combination of riverine, search and 

drMMJV, pj1n)Lliii(j, .tnd interdiction hi|k t iLtiiin.s. When 4 lie- Viet Coflg 
violated the temporary truce by attacking eight rnajin titic* ■■■ the 
delta, thr rniMinn of (be mobile riverine force wa reformed toward 
crushing the Tef offensive. 

In Operation Corovadq X new equipment .ind techniques had to 
be developed for tactical mobility and fire support in the delta area, 
where conventional Li-rhnkiues wc/r uidy marginally effreiivr. The 

Certain vi-.iv [Kl-iiiosI part, muridalrd. Swamjiv urr f)addii r v. irri 

(ration ditches, rivers, and canals, while inhibiting the mobility of 
regular U.S. forres. had been used to advantage by the enemy. "I hc 
mobility achieved by the riverine and airmobile fortes changed this 
situation. 

The Mekong Delta had been a target of the Vict Cong for many 
vrarv. Thb important iii<- jimduiing arra covers about one-fourth of 
Vietnam but contains approximately one-half of the country'* popu 
Ijtinn. Most of the people live in villages built along the banks of the 
K.HJO miles of imntoiiiin ting waterways. Since the limited network 
of roads often becomes impassable in the rainy seaum, tin- Viet t irmj; 
LLsc-tl tin- waterways as their chief routes for transporting men and 
equipment. While the helicopter allowed the allied commander to 
move forces with link- irgarri to terrain, thr water line* of communi- 
cation were important to military operations ami m tbr civilian retm- 
amy. The Mobile Riverine Force was organ! icd 10 prevent the enemy 
from using the waterways and tn make thr river system safe for the 
residents of the drlta. 

A land bate had to be created in the delta area tu mppoit tt it- 
Mobile Riverine Forte, because there was little land available that 
was suitable for base*, airfield*, and artillery firing positions, At a 
point about forty-five miles south of Saigon the base was built . ming 
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USS BrAi.WAH, Ajluai B/ul tin Mctiiii.i. Hjvirim (uiu.i , utt A aTjnoTttl 
tnop tamer* and mottHan lied alon#wir 

drcdgr* to pump Mil from I Ik- My Ttw River into adjacent net 
paddies. The ramp, christened "Dong Tarn," covered about GDC 
icrnind provided housine; and logistic facilities for the 9th Infantry 

Divivim licuLcjujirtm. nil'. Lmjii tuppitrt rlrniriilv aiul ihr Mobilr 

Riverine Force. The but also had a harbor large enough to handle an 
LST (landing ihip, tanfcl. 

In addition to the land ba&r, nutbtlr Filiating bam. consisting of 
naval barrack* ship* and watercraft, were used. The Navy elements of 
tin- MiibiU' Hisrriitr hni r wnc h it nurd hi pNivuic jn afloat b-iw ,i\ 
well ai combat support and combat service support to the ground 
Fours. A rivrr support squadron »ufhi»lirrL barrack*, repair, *akajir, 
and mi pp'y ships. A river assault squadron contained armored troop 
< jrrirn. i nmin a nrt and communication boats, monitor* |thr tank o( 
ihe ritrririe f^rt'el. jiu! jmjuIi mi^mim paiiul boats. F.aih rivrt j» 
saull K|uadrr>ri was equipped to transport and support an infantry 
banalion conducting i-cirtibat »iH-rati»it% in ibr ib*lta. 

During CuxoSado X, Colonel Bert A. David. * - ■ ■ L it i of ihr 

||) Hiigadr. coruiulLc-d thr 3d battalion. 47th Infantry; I he 3d bat 
talion. 60 1 h Infantry; and 3d Battalion. 34th Artillrrv. t'.L|.itain 
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Robert S. Salter. U.S. Navy, commanded the Navy clement* support 
ins the 2d Brigade. 

The Mobile ftiverinr Frine li.nL ln-rn h ornLueting searches in [he 
rice paddies of wnirrn Dinh Tuong Province when the Viet Cong 
bnm-hed a devastating attack against the cily of My Tho, At 1730 
hour* on St January, I he ZA brigade w.n oidnrd 10 go to the relief of 
the cily. When the order was received, elements of the Ed Brigade 
were Located near Fire Support Basel Alabama. FnntcoA. and 
GHMGtA. Company B. 3d Battalion. 47(h InFantry, moved to My Tho 
hy hrlit -ciptcr. while other units of ihe 3d Battalions. 47th and 60th 
Infantry, boarded their armored troop carriers and moved wulh lo 
ihe Mrkont; l-tiwr Dimnj; night rncivrainil thltlUgh flSITOW, un- 

chuTinl, .liicL dmd liiUU-ii itu-ams, the riverine force came under 
several attacks from small arms,. Automatic wrapons. and rocket fit* 
The attacks were beaten off at barge- rmnjntrd aiitllrry from the 5d 
rtjicilicni , 34th Ariillrry, fired beehive rounds directly at both sides of 
the river. Accurate fire from the Navy monitors and other waterrraft 
raked the banks, The lw» battalion* ami luppuithig jicilk-rv rravhe-d 
the Mekong Rivn and joined up with the afloat base at OUZO hours on 
I February. After a short period of retupply the Army and Navy ele- 
ments steamed for My Tho, Gcnmam H. id Battalion, 47ih Infantry, 
wliic b li.it I a.if -auauhed into My Tho earlier, secured the beach land- 
ing siifs ioi :• ii :.ih <u I :.r iui i .limi ln-,u '; mi I ,n L I I .mil' mil. 
three companies abreast and immediately began to advancp nnrib 
through the west side of My Tho. Automatic weapon and mortar fire 
rrom the Navy monitors and from assault support patrol boats and 
the barge 'mounted artillery wen- in suppurt. The Sd Battalion. ijOih 
Infantry, braihrd to the west of the 3d Battalion, 17th Infantry, and 
also attacked to the north, The 47th Infantry"* 3d Rattalitni brt anir 
involved in fierce sum righting with elements of the 251st, 263d, and 
5Mth Viet Cong Battalions, Lieutenant Colonel Ivan 11 island 
moied his companies dowly and effectively, house to house and street 
by street. Additional artillery, air strikes, and helicopter gun-ships 
were called in to support the attacks, At the end of the d,iy the qwu 
battalions mad*- phvdcal exsmaet with the enemy and prepared night 
defensive positions. The J 7th"s Sd Battalion had killed fifty eight Vict 
Cong and captured four, while losing two U.S. soldier*. The fithh'i M 
Rjtialion killed iwrinv-six Virt (long and suffered none killed in 
action. By 2100 hours most of the lighting had ceased, and the memy 
had begun to withdraw, The nnt morning, 2 February, the iwo bat- 
talions encircled My Tho in » combined operaiion with Vietnamese 
units to sever the enemy's routes of escape, Only ligbt resistance was. 
mrountered u the battalions located several enemy sold ie rs killed 
in ihe ptrvious ilayis baiilr Mir numliec of Vict Cong kilted by the 
2d Brigade rose to 106. For iheir heroic action in the battle of My 



Ihn. ten soldiers of th*- '£il Brigade- *nr awarded Silver Stars on 
thr spot by Major tirtirf.il George C. O'Connor, 9th Infantry Division 
commander. 

lltr Muhilr Rivrnnr Forcr v, n«.t .il^wed to rrst on its laurels, 
however, ai much work had yci co be done. The Viei Cong were rr 
trrating to the northwest, Intelligence indicated that the a tea around 
Cai Lay wuihr likely location for the Viri Cong n-otn, inu.it ion, At 
I'ZWi noun on 2 February, the £d Brigade loaded back onto its ar- 

r 1-1 1 Lkmjjj i.nnri-, iim.|Miiv \ -* • I H.m.u Villi Iril. \ w;i- 

transported to Dong Tarn and air assaulted 10 Cai Lay. The riverine 
forrr mrtvrtl wr%( to the Ha Rai RUrr. whrrr it imnn! north lowird 
Cai Lay. The 2d Brigade conducted learch operation* dnd blotted 
major rhrers in order to fruit ratr rnrmy attempts (a reorganize. Large 
UnHi £ at Inn were diuuvrrcd during m ,im Ii operation* but contact 
wnh the enemy was limited , 

llir nril day. won! ivj;* ircrivnl that tbr Viet Cong wrrr threat' 
rning to take over the city of Vinh Long, which had been hard hit. 
On -I Frhruaiy, thrrr Virt Cong battalion* wrrr Mill lin iited south 
and wen of the city. The GOth Infantry's 3d Battalion was moved by 
riven rail to a MiMahlr hrliropter pickup mnr near Cai Inty and. from 
tlirir. wjS delivered by air juaull tu landing /onri Mjuihwrftt of Vinh 
Long. The 3d Battalion of the 47th infantry boarded armored troop 
timers' near Cai Lay and moved to beaches on the Long I let River, 
vouthsvrit u[ V'inh Long. The battalion landed unopposed and estab- 
lished blinking positions oiirtitrd north toward thr city. Company A 
of the 47lh Infantry's Sd Battalion and a battery of artillery from the 
Hd Battalion, 34ib Artillery, wrrr airlifted fn«m Cai Lay to secure the 
Vinh Long airstrip. The 3d Battalion, 47ih Infantry, moved tu thr 
rj»t cfcf the 3d Battalion. 60lh Infantry, thus completing a blockade 
■cross the southern teciioh of Vinli Ijong 

In thr relief of Vinh Long, thr 3d Battalion. 60th Infantry, cum 
maiirlrd by Urutrnant Colonel Mill, played thr major role. Thr bat- 
talion camr under small arms fire from a Viet Cong force shortly after 
landing t -in-,] i.i in i ■. A .irnl h r.i i hr kI lUil-dmti r,0ii> tlifantTJ 

called in artillm mil \rtl sluwly lowjTd tbr V'irt Cong positions. 

ny late afternoon. Company E, had killed seven Viet Cong and cap- 
tured five weapons At 2030, bnwrvrr, the unit got into an all night 
light with a heavily armed Viet Cong company louthran mT the city. 
Kivrrbuats of the Mobile Rivenne Force patrolled the waterways in 
the area to contain tbr rnrmy. 

At dawn both battalions began v-.iu lMi|in .itionv 1 hr U\ H.n-.il 
ion, fiuth tnfaniry. located thirty seven dead Viet Cong Sweep opera - 
tioni continurd throughout the day with limited riirmy cuniact 
About 1745 hours the battalions boarded the armored troop carriers 
.iii'l movrcl bv nvrj into thr Mrkong l)rha area and on to the afloat 
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h i-.. I hr lirrci Mildirr* Jtiri sailors h;td had riRJU days L ni^liH nf 

continuous movrmrni and combat. 

Alter a well-dcservrd rutin's rest, ihe riverine force resumed n* 
pursuit of the eluaive Viet Cong. Intelligence sources indicated that 
the Vici Cong were now moving south and wm m the Cai Cam River. 
The 3d Brigade decided to drploy an "eagle lloai" down the river. 
This force w*s an infantry company with supporting lire mounted in 
armored tr™:ri earner, in cniijunL-tJon wkh aircraft overhead, ihe 
unit «'c»ndii£[ed a reconnaissance in farce along the Cai Cam. search- 
ing for signs of the enemy. When I he enemy was sighted, the eagle 
float movrd a*h<)ie tu seaTeh out (lie Viet Cong. After ilir ciperaLiun. 
tlir troops q u ickly loaded back on the boats and got under way again. 
Shortly beforr noon the Lead minesweeper* id the small rn/erine ele- 
ment received automatic weapon, recoilless rifle, and rocket fire from 
boih banks of the Cai Cam. Company B, 3d Battalion, 60th Infantry, 
beached immediately cm ilir west side «1 ihr livn and swept to the 
■villi i li . Finding no enemy troops, the company returned to the river. 
At midaftcrnoon< both Companies B and F put ashore to search 
again fm the V r Lrt Gang. They came under enemy fire From rockets, 
lire grenades, and 60 mm, mortars. Company B assaulted ihe Viet 
Cong position . killing five of the enemy, while armed helicopters. 
arliLlery, And |he Navy iivrihnali provided fir support. As the Virt 

Cong retreated. Company A joined ihe action. To usssi in trapping 
the enemy, the hail a lion commander asked Colonel David m lend the 
2d Brigade's ready- react km force into the battle area. Within 
mi mile*, the men of Company B, 3d hut tali on, -l?th Infantry, had 
hnardrd boats and were en route to the Cai Cam River. The tompany 
arrived about 1 900 hours and landed under the control of Colonel 

Hill, At du«k, night drfenwve posh inns were established by all units as 
ihr fight ins; fame to a snip. The eagle- Float, reinforced by ihr Mulule 
Riverine Force, had killed sixty-three of the enemy, while losing four 
I '.S. soldiers Twenty mrn wejtjioni were raptured alnng with medi 
cai supplies, ammunition, and documents. On the morning of 7 Feb- 
ruary Cokmrl David deployed the remainder of the 3d Battalion, 
47ih Infantry, inio ihe Cai Cam are*. Both battalions v-.lm | m < 3 
previous day's battlefield and moved southward to look for the fleeing 
enemy. Dunns; ihe day. sevenlrrn retreating Viet Conn were killed 
anil fiie weapons were captured, Both battalions loaded onto ar- 
nloied Hoop tarrirrs and reluriird to ihr afloal base on the Mekong 
Riwr 

During the period H'J [jmiaiy to 7 February, the Nhihih- Riverinr 
Force had made three- major relocations. The 2d BriR.uk- km '.rest 
from western Dmh Tuong Province to relieve My Tho, to the north to 
secure Cai Lay, and finally to the suuihwesi to protect thecily of Vinh 
l.ninp. After moving by boat and helicopter the soldiers of the 2d 
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lLkuur. Float o> \Uibh r Kumtsr Foiu f iifurhn tomrthjor Viet Cong. 



Brigade louffht thiougli c iiy ntcrrt* and through ibr muck and mire 
of the rwamps io men the enemy. The quick r«pon*r of tfir riverine 
force and the w-rll rct-ordinalcd fire from Nairy rivrrcraft. barge - 
mounted artillery, tactical aircraft, and hrlicoptrr gurohips turned 
the Vtrt Ctmt; offensive into a ctiia&irous uVFrji. Tbr Vlubile Riverine 
Force- was agum aboard th»" thips of their afloat base, awaiting or dm 
(or deptoymem in ihr Mrkung l>Hr;i 
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The 9th Infantry Division was highly successful in adapting unit 
organizations, equipment, and ladies to meet ilw challenge of the 
ilrlu\ terrain and of the Vict Cong's ability to blend in witb tlir 
people of the villages. "Jitterbug and seal" operations were examples 
of the tactical innovations aimed at reconnaissance and encirclemenl 
of cluiivr rni-my elements. Planning fur ibrsr i.il ma tu-uvr m M.irt 
ed ai division headquarters approximately one week before an opera- 
tion. A series of targets was selected and intelligence efforts were 
Fim-iimnI on these areas. CoiinnanrirT* at all levels imnu-rvd ili<m 
■.i I'. ' -. in the details of the intelligence process to insure a thorough 
understanding of enemy movements unci pattern* in their areas of 
operation. The day before a jitterbug and seal operation, the battel 
ion to perform the mission was briefed on the probable targets and 
auigned air cavalry and airmobile support. The brigade commamkr 
would not select the specific targets until the evening before the oper 
alinn so th;U thr In I est iiHrlh^rilie * oulr.1 he ikied. Hr would then 
choose five to seven targets for the jitterbug and seal operation. Tac 
tic-' 1 air Strike* wen- planned in advance, and attillrry vaa moved to 
rovei the new targets. Orders were issued to the mission battalion, 
which in turn prepared two companies for the assault . 

J In- iK xt iiHjiniiig final co ordination was completed and the 
mission was under way. At the lirst target, a helicopter with an 
airborne personnel detector aboard swept the area at tree-lop level. 
Cobra gumhip* orbited at 500 lo 700 fret, looking for fleeing Viet 
Cong. Scout helicopters hovered above the area and searched for 
bunker*, trails, or signs of movement, tf the enemy's presence was sus- 
pected, rim control agents wrrr phicrd on tin- largrts, and u'»ul heli 
< upirr pilots, wearing protective masks, hovered their aircraft near 
the ground, using the prop wash lo spread the agent, If enemy bunk' 
rrs wrrr scrn, thr t nlu in.iilr hum; ]'. ivies IO make ibr Vir1 Cong 
expose themselves. 

Mranwhilr, ibr hist lift of a riflr company was in I Ik- air Track for 
action. If enemy contact was made, the battalion commander evalu- 
ated I he target information and determined what sire force to send 

into the objrr. tivr ana When li>;lit i rn rnv nnM.mir Was indicated, 
only five troop helicopters would land. If a large enemy force was 
me|. thr entire jitterbug force would awault the target. As the jitter 
bog force attacked, successive helicopteT ISfaencirt led, m sr.ilnl ihe 
target All available firepower was brought to bear. As soon as the 
battalion's contact began to show promise, the brigade commander 
assumed Control and alrrtrd one of his baltaliom to begin scaling in 
the Viet Cong. The encircled enemy force was then pounded by artil 

Ircv and an stiiltes. (finals and livers wrrr seatrd riff with rcincertinil 
wire UiclLhrd horn our bank lo the olbrr. Hand grruadev were 
thrown into streams every five or ten minutes to discourage escaiie 
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r H-srral hums «f humhardmrm , dill firr was Killed, and ihr Vict 
Cong were aslud I" Miitrndrl. Filing was rrauihrd jftrr thr brief 
pi u»r if thr enemy refuted. 

If <kir runny w« ItHatrd, j li.iti.iLjim < ouLiL conduct ii many » 
five jitterbug and seal operations a day. If no contact wiili ilir nicinv 
developed, ihr battalion could search fifteen to eighteen targets a 
day. I hr Hi'li Infantry Diviiictn lr.ai»rd that when hrij{.i«ir% pvrrktrmrd 

the jitter bug and seal with skill, the ratio of enemy 10 friendly lat^n 
rose dramatically. 

Onr of tlir (mihlcins rn c < iu n t<" ir< I in thr muTshv jTra* of the 
Mrkung Delia wa* finding suitable Elritig positions for artillery pieces. 
llif ^ih Infantry Dnnion wived the prohlrm by mounting 1 05 mm 
htnAit^rii Ijiniinx erafi and barge* that could aexoinp a ra> the 
inramry. Both direct and indirect fire could be delivered from these 
floating platform*. For indirect firr Mippmi . the landing craft, mcch 
.inurd. vtu run up on a doping bank and tied to stump* and trees. 
Thr barge* mounted with artillery were iccured against a steep bank 
in drrjwT wain, [n tmlh i-jiwh, |)iot rtlurrs gmt-tciing jrcnriJry 
and direction of lire were the same as on land, Direct fire was particu- 
larly valuable in providing wrunty ftn livrrinr tTixip mmrmrnt, It 
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was also often used 10 prepare intended landing sites for the floating 
infant ry, These variation* provided the artillery with a significant ex- 
tension of its rapjbilits in the delta. 

Division commanders in Vietnam found the helicopter to hr an ef- 
fective instrument foi ttciei\ ing the rnemy. In an airmobile operation 
the commander was able 10 concent i air ui disperse his forer* quickly 
for Uttkal advaniagr. The umc speed and flexibility was often ap- 
plied in a feint to distract ihr enemy from the era! airmobile objective 
or chi Lrad him jniif a [mimciihi r.ivn-rable to the airmobile force. An 
enemy observer was deceived when artillery nrrparatiore and atT 
■ i::ki ^ wrT<' direeird on powihle landing ioncs, followed by the- faLse 
landing or a flight of hel tropins, which thru quietly turned and flew 
to I he actual objective. Sometimes the aircraft would touch dnwn In a 
Landing tone with the uddirr- passengers dearly visible. As the hi- 1 i - 
copter lifted out of the landing zone, the H)ldi*r» Would lie on the 
fliKsi id llir helinopter guing ibe impression that the ground forces 
had unloaded. 

The 9th Infantry Division used the helicopter to deceive the Viet 
Goftg ill many instance*, When a jitterbug and seal operation was 
completed lu lu opto? would pick up ihr airrtinlu'lr forces to either 
return them to base or move them to a new target. During styc-™! up 
cTitiuni a falser pickup staged, leaving a portion of the force in the 
area to conduce ambushes or patrols. Thr division also used false hc-ls ■ 
copter landings to fix a Viet Cong forte, To hold the Viet Cong in 
p)ace, false landings were made along probable withdrawal tnut<-s in 
kr- . in-, fee] that he was surrounded, 

At about 0800 hours one morning, a 9th Infanny Division luud 
"hi hail brrn conducting a reconnaissance in force when suddenly the 
men heard ihc umnivialtahlc- sound of rifirfire, Instinctively the point 
man bit the ground and rolled for cover, uul thnc was only calmer 
Jlui one shot had been fired. Somewhere out there was a Viet Cong 
sniper. The point man suivrynl tin- arra; iUr only possible location 
far » vnirwT was in a wood line about 700 meters in front of him. I lr 
summoned t In- radio operator and reported the sniper fire to his 
platoon leader. A short time latrt the repon reached the battalion 
commander, who immediately deployed his own sniper team to the 
pou« mans lot at inn. With in optical equipment (he sniper team be- 
gan a search of the tree line . Finally, the Viet Cong sniper was discov- 
ered in a iree 720 meters, away, While one u member judged the 

wind tmug the Si W spotting scope, the other man fired one dint, 
killing the Viet Cong sniper. 

1 he uv of (he sniper was not new in Vietnam, but the systematic 
training and employment of an aggressive, offensive sniper team —a 
carefully designed "weapon system'" — was. A snipe i wan tin longer just 
the riLkii in the rifle squad who carried the sniper rifle: he was the 
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prixluci uf an eitabliihcd sc html According to Major General Dunn 
R. Pepfce, Commanding brncul, 4th Infantry Division: . . a two 
wrr*. count- wa» designed (ti Irani uiaiktmrii frtmi rach nianruvrr 
unii. Each student was armed with an accurized MM nfle with a 
snipi-r stiHie nuiunird I km weapon was irt.iinrd l:v thr individual 
when he completed rhe count and returned 10 hii unit." The original 
sniper school in Vietnam wn established at the 9th Infantry Division 
in Junr 196H, 1 hr nadrr consisted nf nnr mjjm and right tuutrummiA 

lionrd uflkcit From the Army marksmanship training unit at Fen 
Benning, Georgia. They had extensive experience in competitive 
ihixiliiij;, and nnr was a pTarlirrd gummith familiar wilh thr Irch 
niques Tor tuning the accuracy of the ML4. A training facility wu 
constructed to accommodate thirty students. This facility included a 
rifle rangr on which targrLs wnr loratrd up tn WOO yard* away, 

Students fm ihr mi[H-r prugram were selected from volunteer* 
who had qualified as expert riflemen. They were well-motivated sol- 
dier* and. in some case*, had competitive marksmanship experience. 
Thr training was mi rignrnus lliaL only M pcr*rn1 nf thr Mudrnts mh 
ccssfully completed ihe course, 

Thr initial cquiprrirnt mmislcd nf \alimial Mjlih Giadr Mlt 
rifles. These rifle* were glass bedded into impregnated stocks that 
were ini|HM ^ ions M walrr. I he rifle* were carefully tuned to achieve a 

high degree or accuracy. Finally, thr sniper turd 7,62 mm. National 
Match Grade ammunition to further insure accurate firing. The 
srirc tiun nf ihr MM a* thr ^ni|nr liflr C41 be used in Virlnjm was not 
hastily made. In early 1967 an evaluation was conducted by the U.S. 
Army Concept Team in Vietnam (ACTTV) to "determine the organi- 
sational iIik CciiijI and rrtjlnirl irquirrnietUs for irlifwr nprralinn* " 
TTiis evaluation determined thai the "accurized M14 was a suitable 
sniper rifle for Vietnam." Several telescope sight; were also tested 
with various degrees of success. The best sight was an adjustable 
power telescope that incorporated a range finding feature. The 
magnificat inn langnl frnm llirrr Us ninr liowrr .i\ drsiird by the man 

filing thr gun. 

The most successful uw nf ihr sniper was with ambush patrols. 
Snip is would cither accompany a platoon on an ambush or. whrn 
provided wiih a security element of five to right men, rMahhsh their 
own am hush sniper pnaiiinii. Thry weir situated in many run near 
known or suspected rice caches or mnnel entrances. Using such tac- 
tic*, the sniper picked the time and place tn engage thr rr»rrm> there 
by maintaining i he initiative. In addition, sniper teams were same 
limes left behind 10 engage Viet Cong who were following a moving 
unit, The team established positions thai would allow limg range ob' 
v-rvacinn nvn thr tnuir that tbr unit had traveled This technique 
waa effective because the sniper could engage target* as far away as 
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900 meters and because [he Viet Cong tended to be lax about (heir 
cover at cstremc ranges I hus, the Viet licmg presented excellent tar 
sjeis Snipers muld jLm.i <.ijiri .ice ji nighi « iih thr help ul 'pink liRru,' 
in infrared searchlight thai illuminated an arra for a person looking 
through a starlight SCOpC. I his meihod allowed list- wiper to operate 
anytime uf the day or night. 

Sniper reams wre used against Viet Cong tax collector*, who 

<Time from Cam botlu to Liille< 1 (jxn from farmers. The Slav behind 

snLpri trims, consisting of two snipers, a radio operator, and three 
Popular Force soldiers, were dropped off during mechanised infantry 
o[HTatimu near thr bender. Ihr teams remained in position uniLl 
du.sk. Ai toiding 1" thr vilij^rrsin the area, the amount of enemy tax 
a lion was greatly reduced Sniprri wrtr aJvi used to prevent thr ene 
my from re-entering areas thai he commonly mined or roadhlocked. 

The effectiveness ol the fint graduates of I he 9th Division s sniper 
H-h(H3l w« Immediately ajipaieiit Miry wi-rc assigned Un maneuver 
battalions on 7 November 19GB and madr their first enemy kill on 10 
November. Through 10 March 196-9 thr M snipers of the 9th Infantry 
Dimvrtn made lli't rmMaits with thr enemy, whuh irvulted in 2\ L 
confirmed enemy kills. Lieutenant General Julian J. Ewell. the divi- 
sion commander, commented. 'The most effective single program we 
had was the sniper program." 

In 1969 (he 9th Infinity Division tested the fmt .\i my vehicle spc 
riFiull) drsigned it* meet ihr combat needs of military units opcrat 
ing in the delta: the air cushion vehicle (ACV). I hr limited road 
net i 4 extensive waterway systems, and seasonal flooding of land arras 
id <lir delta nude jn amphibious craFt very desirable. 

The air cushion vehicle is a modified Bell Aciusystrm tommcrnal 
craft, It is thirty mine feet long and sixteen feet high. The vehicle is 
supported by a cushion c»f high volume, luw pressure compressed air 
generated by a centrifugal lift fan. As thr fan builds up air prrsiuir in 
thr cushion, the vehicle is lifted, It is almost frktiontess when on the 
.in cusbuMi jllu-wing ea»y propulsion up to a speed of seventy five 
knots. The same engine that powers 1 lie lift Ijh Aw drives a nine-foot, 
tlurr bladr [impeller that makes the craft speed over the delta ter- 
rain. To maintain enough air -under thr ACV fur it t» clear nhsUclrs. 
flexible rubber canvas skirts are hung from the edge of the vrhii le to 
within a fraction of an inch off thr gmund. The vehicle can clear 
solid obstacles up lo 5^ feel high and rice paddy dikes, with sloping 
sides, up to 6 Fret high Thr air cushion vehicle can force its way 
through grasses and small trees and navigate ditches and canals. 

The 9ih Infantry Division tested the air cushion vehicle in combat 
operations against the Viet Cong in the same delta region thai was the 
scene for GnitOafJitw X In twenty offensive operations, ihe vehicle 
traveled over land, swamps, riven, and the South Chin.i Sra a? speeds 
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up 10 Hvcnty knots. The craft mounted machine guiu and a high 
velocity grrnacir lauru-brr and earned (rn to twelve soldiers. During 
the- test, 4S Vict Con^ were killed and 100 detained, Gasualtic* of the 
ACV unit* were two soldier* wounded. The craft also performed &uc- 
cenfully i" sreurity mission* and in transport of troops and cargo. 
The 9th Infantry Division concluded ih.it Mir .iii cmhimi vrhirlr wai 
suitable for combat operations in the delta and recommended 1h.1t 
more vrhicln be deployed to Vietnam, 

By the end of Cobo«ado X. the Mobile Riverine Force had again 
proved its value by moving rapidly and efficiently through difficult 
terrain to relieve the cities of My Tho and Vinh Long and to pursue 
the enemy force*. This r:»p*-ratichn [Lrinctrutratrd many tactical and 
materiel innovations that were the result of the resourceful neaa and 
originality of the 9th Infantry Division and supporting Navy 
Hr ii n'li is Mounting thr iivrrmt' iiridJrry »n barge* and platforms 
substantially increased the effectiveness of the force. Such fire- supjjon 
coupled with the mobility provided by the riverine craft, air cushion 
vehicles, .mil In- In o]ilri£ nucic tin- cuyh' fkhiit noA the jitl«Tbug and 

seal tactics possible, tn addition, the mobility, firepower, and imagi- 
native- In: -(ii- al cdtu pptMif the rivrrinc imrrt. seirrd the initiative from 
the enemy and vastly improved the security of the wainwm ft>i 
South Vietnamese citizens. 
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Dak To 
(November -December 1967) 

The overwhelming success of U.S. inns it Oak To may br attribu- 
ted in part to a number of innQvaiinm that had hem drvrlciprd hy Mir 
I'iikts nu]]]h»c t i i ij( tin- inlanlry. J-'cnrtiitn1 .miiHig llirsr Wnr ihr ItrW 
and vastly improved communication systems available at division 
level and below, Commanders were able to achieve greater control 
4 ind [h[ivv:clr better ami more responsive luppori for maneuver units. 
Also i be servicing of helicopters in forward areas contributed gTcatly 
to the effect iirncw cjf airmobile ttftri atinra. Knginrer rffort* to drur 
mutes thf fommunLtatboru and to deny the i-iicmv cover and conceal- 
ment were supplemented by the use of herbicides and a new "people 
sniffer." 

Thr battle for Dill lo during N'ovrrnltrr and I h'c rtrdtn lllti? wjs 

a disaster for the 1st North Vietnamese Army Division. Although the 
enemy had expected to gain an important psychological victory by 
swiftly striking nnlrm Kuiiluan Ptuvinn- ft mil buldci sdiutuaiics. his 
four fresh regiments were decisively defeated in what a ranking Com 
munist officer trrmrd a "usrlro jnil bloody bittle." In .l < l.ivnt vx 
mil !•■!.■ ■ i.l superiority in firepower and maneuver, fifteen U.S. 
and Vietnamese battalions brat thr enemy to ihr iiimrb am! sent the 
Mini ■»<.!] s limping li.n.k to their sanctuaries. 

The command and control and communications effort at Dak To 
wan c norma ui. The ith Infantry Diri«nn hradquartets tutiuulU-d its 
Ut and lid tSri^.nU". divionui attillecy, division Ltoops. division sup- 
port command, the 173d Airborne Brigade, the 1st Brigade of the 1st 

Cavalry Division i Ai hilt'}, and a myriad of attached and 

supportinc* units. The statistics in the three-week battle were imprcs- 
wvr: A i my avj*tiun flew more than 13,000 hour*; righlcrn U.S, artd 
Vietnamese aiiillny balletic-* Firetl more than 170,000 founds; and 
the Air Force executed 12,100 tactical air ami WO B-5S sorties. Four 
rnemy irpjirnenH lost l.fi-H known drad 

The battle can be described best in the words of Major General 
William R. Peers, who was the Commanding General. 4th Infantry 
Oivmon, during thr nprmlimi: 
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The 'battle for DAK TO' was not 2 designated oper ation in iuell. hut 
occurred within the buund.irir* uf ihr Hh Inf.mtrv Diwii«h'* Operating 
VI AC ARTHUR. . . - Nevenhek**. the *ire nl rhe two rvppfiunjr Fnrcet. the 
Irrigth and violence a! the engagement and ihe overall iijnuliH .into ut thr 
baitlr haw made the event* thai occurred in the vicinity of DAK TO from 2 
(hick*! to I December the moti important that h»*e ixturred in ihe 
Central Highland* rinre ihr 195-1 Grncva Convention. . . 

Ry laic October intelligence nmtn began dclrrlinj{ unusual and largr 

niuvcinrnii in ihe- triburdrr area -the junction of LAOTIAN-CAM BOD- 
IAN-50U1 H VIETNAMESE bender* wen of the DAK TO Jijirr ial Form 
{!jmji in KO\ I I'M I'rovinre. A* tlw arra was watched by the various nirj.ru 
of aerial and ground itttrl burner gaihrfiiiR agencies it became apparent (hat 
ihe NVA was moving large force* rnio touinwesa KONTVM Province. . , . 

The 111 Brigade, which had been lurvrilling the border area in wnlrm 
PLE1KU Province, began deploying 10 new f*w| DAK TO titfirM mi W 
October. On S N'rt.i'mbi'r an NVA rrfonn^HUiii i 1 U'lgejiu buijriLr a 
(1HIK1' MOL and dm ulgrri whai Later proved to be the accurate paritraru and 
bjllJr plain of (lir niut NVA hi Tacit r v rcgitum!* and one artillery regiment 
that were preparing to launch i he larveu enemy attack to date in the Cenifil 
Highland* againii ihe DAK TO TAX CAXIt area, The NYA u-r^-anr re- 
vealed that ihr rnrmy plan war Id launch thr pTimary attack with I wo 

regiment* from the south and southwest of DAK TO suppoitrd by moeiar 
and rocket fire. A second, attack into thr area, alto uip poried hy rockets and 
mortar*, wu tobr launched hum thr ■ ■□■thrast by one regiment. Ihr fourth 
regiment was to be held in reserve. This information proved to be c or r ec t 
and was valuator- in thr initial deployment of out fwcet, The 1*1 Brigade 

writ «nir battalion an tn ihr ridge line thai rum rail to writ south of DAK TO 
and an Olt'ON hatialinn from the I71d Airborne Itrigadr mined wr*i and 
established a fire Hip port bur for medium artillery at ftEN HET. 

The initial contact* were in aJr on the ridgditk" south of DAK TO by ihe 
3d Battalion, 12th Infantry: followed in turceuion by vrrv heavy contact* 10 
llw vnHli*rht In. tin- id battalion. Klb Itifanlry. ami I ■ - • -llh Ualtalton, 

50VI Airborne Infantry moving *otith from BEN HET This initial phase 
took place from 1 -6 November and ran be viewed aj the brigades: tc»rcet 
attacking into the face of enemy unit* at they were moving toward pre 
velrctrd and in wime area* previously prepared position*. Afier these innial 
turn a* It I Sir l?3d Anburae Ungadr with twn battalions arrived at DAK TO 

and moved we« to BEN HET During ihii phase from 7 to 12 November, 
contact wa* continuous ad baitalia.ru wrte enmbat auaulted behind ihr lead 
element! and into the ba*r atra* of the i'iii and 66th NVA Itegimeriu. 

Meanwhile, the AKVN Force* placed their unit* in vicinity of TAN 
CAKN to ihr can of DA hi TO A batlihon u( thr 4Zd AttVN kr R imrnt, 
Uter jnined by ihe Mud Sd ARVN Airborne l*atulirnn niirhteH io lite 
iiorlh and nottheatr tn tnitiallv blciek and then attack the jHlh NVA 
Kr^niM-iu nnyiinn on to ihr t>AK TO- TAN CANII aiea from thr naithra*i 
down rhe TI UK KONG Valley. The Jd Rattalion. 8ih Cavalry, moved into 
an AO KHilhrarl of TAN C.\S'l t to tract aval rut a pouible attack from the 
wmrheatt against ihe how laipr ba*r complex along Route M2 from TAN 
CANH to DAK TO. the Itt Hrinade. lu Air C.isjifv Oiviunn with the Ih 
baltalion. l J ith Cavalry, arrived ai KON 1 t vl liairi llir rnait ami wu im 
medtaiHy deployed into ihe DAK HODRAl Valley south of the main battle 
area la Intercept the withdrawing NVA. 

Thr NVA forte* wric ilnpprd and forced to withdraw. Tej thr writ of ihr 
BEN HET the NVA committed ihrit trwrve*. ihe l7Hih NVA kminnnt. la 
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L<rt4'j i tic* war l.ili jh.iI 10 ihr southwest ul t hr it two hard hit icflirticiiLs. ['his 
resulted In ihc violent, four day struggle for Hill 8T& which ultimately 
involved two battalion* of the 17M Atrtwne Brigade- a rut ihf 1« Battalion. 
IXch Infantry, which war airlifted in in the battle area Train DAK [.AC! 
Province. The lri]( was Ijkcn jllrr receiving . . 1 AC! jii and . artillery 
hcmtbaidmem Meanwhile. iH-rLiirj-.i of TAN CANH in ARVN infan- 
try battalion fixed a large NVA force on a hil] mw while two. ARVpJ air 
bomr baital icriui wept up i he flank* m * Ikncc two day battle, which mlJicied 
hr,m NVA i anulries letter., the iimr 2d and 3d ARVN Airborne Bat- 
talion* sprang in attempted enemy ambush with OM bitEllMti while lading 
behind Ehe positioned NVA force* with [he other, battalion and hitting ihr 
headquarters group, completely rouiinf the battalion sire force. 

Onc of I he mearu by which the division tocitrd and kept track of 
the enemy was the airborne personnel drtrctor, cortisnoril y rrfrrred in 
as the "people sniffer." This air -iratsspoi ■ .■ I >l ■- elrcrtcx hemic ai inntu- 
nn'in M-rtied ■nic-icKM rtttii paiiicla suspended in the air. Mounted in 
tlir utility or light observation helicopters, the detector cont inuously 
sampled the atmosphere at the flight altitude of the aircraft for evi 
desire of ihr nirmy. It could also detect the ammonia excretions of 
own. 

I he improvement in rnmmunit atitm* available to the field com- 
mand*r in Vietnam stands as a hallmark of accomplishment of Army 
communications personnel at all levds, Insight into the communi- 
i .it ion j, illujtioik is srivrn hy rSriguiliri fienrTjil Williitrtt M. Van 
HaTlingrn. Jr.. in his debriefing report after eiRhtcrn months as 
cram mantling genera) of I he lit Signal Brigade: 

Communications his been a significant factor in tbe conflict in Vieinam 
The cnemya limited tactical communications capability has- furred turn to 
ad lie re 10 preplanned offensive operations and denied to him the flexibility 
itrcdcd to read to Ihc changing circumstances of battle. On ihr other hand 
our wealth of tactical communications has given us treat flexibility and per 
mitred uiiaiur our tactical mobility to the fullest advantage Communica- 
tions organic loom divisions and field forces, along with substantial support 

by combat area signal units, have given U.S. field commanders a command 

and control capability which, along with their overwhelming firepower and 
tactical mobility has permitted tltem a freedom of action which they base 
exploited to the fullest in the conduct of operations. 

The advances in communication! since the Korean War have conirib" 
uted immeasurably to the over all effect ivenes* nf thr U.S. Army in 
combat. Through [he extensive communication systems ai each Irvrl. 
commanders weir bettrr able to control the personnel and weapons 
under their command. The communication inipim-rment muhrcl 
from a nTimher uf factors, including the evolution in electronics tech- 
nology that r^LLtrd tlie vjiuu.ni lube tcs give way to 1ran*istor -solid 
state circuitry. 

Because wire and cable were obviously »m suit able frrr intni-ran 
nrttiiig widely separated units across unsecured areas, VHF radio 
relay became the backbone of division communiratitrns. Responsive 
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telephone service- was provided 10 all parties who genuinely needed ii. 
Multichannel VHF connections extended from hrijjade 10 battalion 
IrH-i-l usmx division icmiumh. Himilxei tpJllrrin suppurliiii; iiifjtitrv 
battalions were allocated patch- through circuits from theie radio 
irljyv j»d jIlcriMtr mu(ri acid hsu kuji mMmiin weir uwd rjlrntively 
during racikal operations, 
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Typically, the organic division i communications were augmented 
by the Field Force Signal Battalion and by the area syitem provided 
by the lu Signal Brigade for use by all friendly force*. Tbw supple 
menu were required by the great siie of the division's usual urea or 
operations and by the terrain that posed many challenges to the com- 
municator. Thr significant innovation in the aTca system was the pro- 
vision of multichannel VHF radio relay to vmal] units. According to 
published doctrine, corps (Held form) systems terminated at artillery 
grtujfh level, hut in Vietnam, firlcl iimo Mimrtimea provided multi- 
channel service as far down as the artillery battery. This e&tcruion nut 
only improved communications but also supported sole- user tele- 
phone terncf (Hot lines) anywhere the commander desired. The 
actual use or the system varied greatly from division to division, I he- 
tactical operations center of the 1st Infantry Division was typical. It 
li.nl ilmivfivr Milr-user circuit* that terminated in the operations 
center. In World War II four channels of communication ran from a 
corps 10 a division, while in the Korean War the use of eight channels 
from a corps to a division w« standard prailice. In Virln.Lcn. him 
ever, thirty-two channels to a single combat brigade were common. 
This tremendous improvement in battlefield communications had a 
proportionate cffrct on Un < ouimandei s ability to influence ihe 
battle. 

Large-scale airmobile operations, in Vietnam allowed, and virtu 
ally required, the commander to move his command post, from the 
ground to the air. Effective command and control of widespread oniis 
iit the jungle wjunol possible from (he traditional command post of 
previous wan. An airborne command posL was ihe solution. A critical 
component of this new command post was the communications 
i-i|uipiiii-ni available- « i h the commander and his staff, Several earlv 
configurations had been tried; in 1965 a basic console was approved 
that included two KM radios, one VHF radio, one UHF radio, and 
■.me hi|{]i- frequency, single side band radio. Designated the AN/A5C- 
6, this console was designed for quick installation and removal. In 
I9ti£ the AN'/ASC-IO console was developed. This item was smallei 
and easier to inn .ill and provided an intercom system for ihe com 
mind group on board the aircraft. Another new console, the 
AN/ ASCII, cuiuiiird of two vehicular FM radios plus the organic, 
high frequency, single side band in ihe lin raft. T™ AN/ASC-lla 
could hr installed in one aircraft. An alternative to the AN/ASC- 10 
was the AN/ASC li ll had three ITIF-FM radios with a :serure 

voice device, 

These radios allowr-d thr commander and his staff to control com- 
bat operations, The command group could use sereral radio nets 
simultaneously. For example, a Vietnamese command?- umhl lim- 
one FM net to control his ground unit*; the senior U.S. adviser could 
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communiuiir with i he Ameri* an iidvivrn zm thr nthrr KM set; the air 
liaison officer could maintain LTHF contact wiih the forward air can* 
tmllrri duelling thr air strikes; and the high-frequency, angle side 
taunt wruld hr .iv.iil.ilnlr , il necked, to rnter the corps' air support 
operations net. The commander of the aviation uiiii could use the 
Ik Ik optrr radios to control his aircraft. 

Ilie composition of the command K r " u | ] Mrinl drjwnrlinj; on the 
dedreof the commander and the nature of Mir mbnion. Fen- Virinam 
rr,r unit*, ttir group oftrn consisted of the Vietnamese comm andi-r , 
hi* senior I 1 . S. jdiisn, .in .nr I i i^c»n officer, and an artillery adviser. 
For U.S. units, the command group wu tnnzlc up nf thr airmobile 
ftmr (■ ■mmander and his operations officer, air and artillery liabf>n 
officers, and wmnimn thr higher unit commander or a member of 
hisslaff. The commander of the U.S, Atim aviation llellc or Kls h|mt 
atiiin* officer was normally the pilot or copilot of the helicopter eum- 
ni.itvti poit. 

'I"he flrsibiliiy «E thr helicopter rrmimwntl prmt enjihled thr com- 
mander to control ground units, to co-ordinate the helicopter force 
with prrnrikr Fnree*. to m nrdinaie all fire support (attack helicop- 
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tera, ground support Tire, and tactical air), and to perform special 
iinwi'Hii In spite of \hrv ;»iid ruber -.^Wantages, there wfrrwmc lim- 
itations for the airborne (ommindcr. Bad weather cauvrtl the hell- 
copier to fly at lower attitudes, thereby increasing iti vulnerability In 
KioLiruL lnr .Liid CiUliftg congestion iurr the la tiding ronr. ilir wrighl 

ill ihe radio equipment limited the amount of fuel that could be car- 
ried . Furthermore, thr commander had to decide between carrying 
more troops and leu fuel, which decreased the flying time, and more 
fuel and fewer troops , which added to the dying time. The lize of ihe 
In- Ik cipir.f abo limited apace and far tliiirt. Especially imparl uni w« 
the disadvantage of having all key personnel on one helicopter. While 
iht-w hmiuimiu indented problems, thr helicopter command post 
was still an effective command and control vehicle for the type of war- 
fare and terrain [nuiid in Vietnam 

Mir airborne radio rrlay was an innovation conceived to provide 
communication links between separated dementi beyond thr range 
of normal communication equipment or deployed in terrain that 
lacked adequate sites for ground relay operations, Some of the config' 
uratioru used were LM-A and CV-2 aircraft with four channrb of 
communication, using FM radios and ARC- 121 coraolei; U*ZI air- 
craft with six secure channels of FM communication, uiing an ARC- 
3-19 console: O-l aircraft with a ground or aircraft FM radio; 
OH- IS aircraft with aircraft FM radio*: and UH-ID aircraft with a 
grnu-nd KM radio. During I he First three months of IMG an airmobile 
■ adio relay was used in eighteen »f forty- (wo operations reported by 
brigades of the 1st Cavalry Dividu-n and 1st In Fan try Division, by the 
I7id An home Brigade, and by the Ut Brigade. 101st Airborne Divi- 
ucsrl. Spetifie note of lliii Ieehnic[sir w.n trudr by t.ieulenanl Colonel 

Tom M. Nicholson, former commanding officer of the 13th Signal 
Battalion. Colonel Nicholson wrote: 

On many occatWU, aithonsr relay was provided by CV-2 aire r» ft , which 
had i < inability of 6 relays at once. This multiple relay wo* used for 
simultaneous support of the ban a lion command, the brigade cornnund. ihe 
artillery fire, the torwaiu jit control, and medical rvamatnn net, during 
many operation*. Ihe ouuti tiding logistic jI >ufi[K>it and medical 
evacuation, experienced 1>\ she haciaLioni of the lu Air CUv Division, would 
ha^r been irverely rntriclrd without ihe airborne relay. 

In some situations the bulk and weight of standard equipment 
configurations prosed unt.itisfactnry, resulting in serious problems in 
mobility and Flexibility. An example of such a situation is the AN/ 
MRG-69 VHF radio relay terminal that provided connection with 
division telephone and teletype networks. A minimum of two CH->l7 
helicopter sorties was needed to lift the AN MRC-69 with its com 

|»inmt gmriator w1 Afler being lantird in heavy jungle, (br tbelte-j 
was not mobile and in many cases was operating extremely close to 
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lisr landing mnr To scjlvr llirvjiniljlrmii, mmc unit! built special re 
configurations, com monJy called (half of 69). Typically, 

thry consisted of a M inn trailer with enough equipment from thr 
AN/MRC-69 to terminal* twelve channels of voice communication 
Links (half of thr AlSVMKC-69 capacity). A* one report on command 

lomrmLnLralinni siatri 

The ITlilCT configuration was chnwn brcjusr of iti irvrral advantagr*. 
Though .1 srhicidar mounlcd v1 wu *df lltnsporiing, it was deemed too 
lw-j'. v for ihr intended purpose. Also, thr rig could not be employed if the 

t.t-U'1 lr hii id»-_iid Uiir-iH f-'injll 1 ,, i irailrr rnmjntnd radio icrmmal svaa light rr 
and easier to handle. It could be baikrd into j Chinook and fallowed by thr 
skid mounted Ho* crneraior viih little or no rumble 

ftrfnrr I lie battle of Dak Tcj, the 4tli Infantry Divbiiimi rrwilniuni- 
cation unii. the 124th Signal Battalion, had had some experience 
with ihr MRC-MV4. Thr fint MRC-3414 comtniclcd by ihr \2Mb 
Signal Batulion was based on pictures of radio relay units buih by 
another division, Numerous improvements were made on the final 
vrrsion, What multcd wax an exceptional . arir-Uansprn-lanlr > urn 
municationsivsiem, which proved itself in ihe Dak To opetaiton, ;ir • 
cording to the after action report of the battle 

Our to Fnaccembilky of spmr areas by road movement and .d*o the 
requircmcrii fur imntrdiilc communis jliurit jl wa» imnuiv to airlift the 
AN/MRC-34.W on four different o«a«KM», Thr first was whrn the lit 
Brigade, lit Air ta¥ located a TAt: t r at i K vln Mcnj;. Viam ihrrr it n« air 
lifted to the lu Brigade, lit Ait Cav IJis , CI 1 when ihrv displaced to the Oak 

To area, When ihcv were released front DiyOPCQN and the l.'lfth Air Cav 

Si|it,n]rmi n-Lrx-airri m ihe VLrinin, nl I'lei Mrnng ii wa* again airlifirrf by 
chopper and thr last tunc wu bark to Dak To Airfield whrn thr l7Sd Abn 
Brigade utumrd OPCON of the l'l2th Cav, This rmrrme fk-xibiliiy of 

movement [01 12 channel VI IF cannnuiucilnni equipment proved once 
again to be an invaluable assist 10 this Dnriaion, 

In 1 968 the Nestor program, which included a group of speech 
security apparatus KY-ft and KY-58 ground equipment and KY- 
28 airborne equipment — for FM radios, was introduced. The use of 
this new equipment was limited at first; however, more command 
rmph.iAnnmpIrd with attempts to prrnruir cikiuing and tlrmed it rim 
increased its use to appioxirn airly 85 percent as of June 1970. The 
HYL-5 Regenerative Repealer was introduced to meet the need for 
u'tLirr retransmission. Over all. semre voice equipment was an in no 
vac Ion of major importance, 

In 1969 a durable, easy-to-use. low-level, numeral, authentication 
code, the Circe wheel code, patterned after an Air Force wheel code, 
was, designed U> jcijIjii- the lx iM iciy low levrl codes (KAC-Qj. The 
KAC-Qcodrs had been bulky, easily torn, and lime- consuming and, 
ccmwnurisily. bad promoted the o«" of unauthorised rcjdev PicM 
tests of che Circe wheel code by thr 23d Infantry Division (Amrrkj]) 
and 1st Brigade. 5th Infantry Division, rrvraled that the new code 
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wjk t-aiirt lu operate and more durable and that it discouraged the 
use of unauthorized code*, 

I'lir bintlr foe Dak To Vv jn j logistician's nightmare. The helicop- 
ters iupponing the operation consumed W&i.lW gallon* rtf JIM furl 

villi;] 'il?.Vtll gallon* <if aviation gastdinr J ml uwd .111 nltitmum quail 
(iiy of ammunition. To sustain this effort, rearm and refuel points 
were established at Dak To. Kontum, Camp Enari. and Camp Hoi- 
loway. In the early i!;iy> »f iltr war, < ivil 1 .im trucks traveled t hi Hugh 
enemy trrninry to the forward area of operations where the helicop- 
ter! were refueled. Ai I he war intensified, this method proved un- 
crli.iblr unci inadequate. Experience indicated the need fua rutward 
support bases for the rearming and refueling of helicopters. Opera- 
tinns in jriMi remote from the base camp flood a murli better dUflkCG 
of success if the round -trip time of the helicopters could be reduced. 

Beginning in January 1966. aviation battalions made good use of 
Vietnam airfields as logistic bases of operations. This practice placed 
almost any area of operations within a 'Irs to SOnauitc almilr t adiu* 
11I .111 airfield. Kat h u-fuel and rearm station was already stocked with 
the proper munitions, petroleum products, and equipment. Using 
these Stockpile*, the unit* wrre able tn lesptmd uuiekly (41 previously 

pIlmTrd. and quick-reaction type operations. 

Refueling was accomplished using either 500 gallon bladder* or 
M-fallon dTurrrj and portable pumping equipment. By placing the 
<n n i>jIIoii bladders in linr. .in entire Flight elemeni could refuel in 
minutes without shutting clown. From 1366 through IMS several 

rquipmrnl ehanges wnr | ■ 1 1 .• 1 « - ■: ! bv the need In iik ic.ik liir ability 

ui aviation units supporting tactical operations to refuel rapidly. By 
spring of 196?. aviation units could refuel At a rate r>F 350 gallon* |x-r 
minute. This system simultaneously refueled twelve UH-1 aircraft 
within four to six minutes and reduced the average refueling time for 
the CJI -4 7 I", .11 least ten minutes. One aviation unit reported suc- 
cess with this system u sin twn in. 110(1 pultun bladders, one 3>0- 

gallmii-pcT minute pump, .md a 1-inil miluki with IWrlir- I 'I I- I 

and four CH--17 refueling points. 

At Dak To there were six 10.000 gallon bladder* (two for the CH- 
47 and four For the L'H - 1 ) set up in two JP4 refueling areas. All avia- 
tion gas was dispensed from 5 , 000-gal Ion trailers, The neoprene blad ■ 
ders with 350 gidlnm iict minute pump* and fdtrr- separators were 
vital elements in tbe support uF combat aircraft. 

The refueling and rearming time for gunships could be consider- 
able reduced by keeping small quantities of ammunition at refueling 
points. Thejefure ammunition was a*vemblri1 ami pir]Ui'nl al ulir 
location and transported to the rearming area by 34 -ton trucks. 
Waste and packing materials were not brought near the aircraft 
because of ihedanger to rotor blades. The site uf the *4 tiin Hut k al- 
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Uiwrd II to move close •c"tvn«J{lj so I h.tt I lir aiinnum lion c uuld be loadrd 
directly onto the lirlimptrr, thus eliminating one handling step. 
When properly leaded, a ton truck could carry enough ammuni- 
tion to Tearm wvrr.il helicopters. 

Route 14, ihr main pound supply route ihai ran from Plciku 
through Kontum to Dak To. passed through many miles of detue 
growth that grew to wit til it i™ trrt of ihr Toad This growth, provided 
covrr unci concealment from which t he enemy could ambush a supply 
column. Early in Operation MacArtklk the engineer* were called on 
to clear the area on either side of thr road. A unique aspect of land 
clearing in support uf tactual operation?, lay in the amount in some 
curs thousands of acres, The problem was to find equipment that 
would be both speedy and efficient. 

I }u r i cik 1 1>66 j nd 1 967 several met hods of la nd clearing were used , 
The King Ranch concept —developed on King Ranch property in 
Australia - consisted of dragging a heavy length of chain (at least fifty 
I founds per footjstrung between two tractors. Jot targe trers or rocky 
■oil, a steel ball fourteen fret in du meter was placed at the middle of 
I he chain. Thr in hniqur was found to be especially effective over 
non rocky terrain with small to medium -diameter trm having 
shallow roots, but not ovn land with grasses and light shrubs. The 1st 
Infantry Division used the King Kanch concept to clear l.&DO trees in 
Jour In mis Tests event uallv revealed, however, that the division's D7 
tractors wrrr too small to pull tkke am hor chain efficiently. Since very 
few larger tractors were used in Vietnam, the technique had only 
limited use. 

Another land clearing device, the traruphibian tactical crusher. 

was tested during mid l'H>7 ] hii massive U7 I ac llinr used a 

pusher bar against large trees and elected drums to chop up felled 

tiers -mil miuII sr^rl .ition. During truing,, trers forty tO fcttyeight 
inches in diameter proved to be no obstacle to the crusher. Two 
crushers were initially used to clear acres in the vicinity of Long 

Btnh and then assigned to the 93d l\nginrri Battalion (Const ruction) 
for use in a tactical environment near the Btnh Son Rubber Planta- 
tion, thirty- five miles southeast of Saigon. Approximately 1 ,300 acres 
were i kared in support of the 9th Infantry Division, but the crushers 
iillfrfrcl ail inordinate arriuuilt id tirnr uildei rrpan Therefore, after 
the testing was completed, no additional crushers were procured. 

I hr rquijimcril thai finally filled the need for a rapid, rfficirnl 
land clearing desire was the Rome K G Clearing Made — better 
known as the Rome plow. It consisted of a tractor attachment with a 
hladrthal "stung" and "sliird" large trees. A sharp tirojriUml oil the 
left side of the blade split the trees, while the cutting edge sheared 
them off at ground level. The attachment came in two me*r a -1.600' 
pound blade that fit the Allis Chalmers HD-I6M and Caterpillar 
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find smaller 4,000 pound blade used on the airmobile D6B trac- 
1 1 ■ r In late l%6 four Rome plow blades Were Irvlnu in thr 20<h F.ngi- 
nerr Brigade. They efficiently cleared all vegetation where the soil 
could support the lunar, 

Seventy Rome plow blades were procured for combat engineer 
Uftftt- Altbougb thr wriginjd purpmr of ihe ptuw w» to clear jungle 
base areas, it was only a short lime before many other uses were 
fnm»l e'or example, this land clearing equipment provided a quick 
wj.1 in clear ficlds-oF lire around base camps and Pre »uppwt bjsca 
and to construct helicopter landing lones and night defensive posi- 
tion*. The clearing of ah vegetation from within 100 to £00 meters of 

mjtU ■m^iiiITk Jiulv rriUicnl ilir -very wrioui pmblem of enemy 
,i llilii nli 

Pefnre August Route IS north of Lai Khe was completely 

controlled by the Viet Gong. Firld po$i|it>m and out [mil % m the north' 
ern section of the area depended on aerial resupply. and only rarely 
did a convoy chance running the road. Occasionally, when this sec- 
■ lull of Route M Wai opened to support jn oprrjtiim nr to reuipply 
t^uan Loi or Lot Ninh, extensive engineer efforts and large security 
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form were required, Radio Hanoi boasted I hat thii road would never 
.11; .mi tie used for Smith Vietnamese unci American traffic To mm 
this challenge and to deny cover and concealment eo the enemy, a 
combat engineer battalion used six bulldozers equipped with land 

rleaiing blades and heavy il«l cabs for thr iniei.ilorv [iriHn lion. 
Working with armored security forces, the bulldozers peeled back the 
jungle 200 rnrter* <in both sides of Route J 3, Concurrently engineer 
work parties, repaitnl culvert*, rratrni, and bridges in an extensive ef- 
fort eo improve [his rouie for division traffic. On I November 1 1*67 , 
during Operation Sit* a*eh>*m II, Route QL l> w»* opened for tr- 

tuppU MHlVOVV 

Initially, an enormoui amount of manpower was required to 
secure the twnl I lm nerd lied down many units of an. infantry divi 
lion and limited ilie number of battalions available Far conducting 
other offensive operations. Again the bulldozers with land clearing 
blade* solved the piohlrm by rutting night defensive positiom having 
wide fields of Eire at 4- to 5-kilometer intervals along the road. These 
positions were (hen fortified with nmugh It oops jrnl rr[uipmcn1 lt» 
sweep and secure the road each day. Early in 1968 the bulldozers 
pushed back the jungle an arlcLmun.d 2U0 mrirn. nn each vide of 
Route Ql. 1:4, l 1 1 1 j > leducing night defensive positions by tVO percent. 

The flF*l major combat "Jppmt rlrjiin^ operation wu iimductcd 

in thr Iron Triangle area during Operations Niagara Fai.es and 
Cumr Falls, when 3,000 acres were cleared. During Operat ion Paul 
BtfNTAH, the 168th Engineer Battalion cleared over H.0QP acrr* in 

Hip]M»rt of the Isl Infantry Division. 

I"he land clearing organisation grew from a few isolated tractors 
10a batlalion-rize operation, In mid IMt>7 (birr land elraring Irjiiti 

, oinjjiiv-)l .'I 1 1 1 1 1 1 v Rome plow blades, mounted on D7K tractors, and 
sixty four men. were activated and attached to the 27th, 86th, and 
35th Knginrrr Battalions Their surr.ru led to the Formation of lis 
land clearing companies. Finally, the 62d Engineer Battalion (Con- 
struction) was reorganised and en nipped a* a land, r tearing ha rial inn 
fly October I960 thr engineers bail tleaird jAH,H:r2 artr*. 

Since the beginning of land clearing operations, enemy sanctu- 
aries, base camps, and infiltration routes have been enprned, and thr 
enemy has been separated from local supply sources and tax-collec- 
tion points. Land cleared by Rome plows has been immediately avail - 
ablr for farming and resettling, particularly along the majpr fen** of 
communication Wnod For cooking and heating has been easily ob- 
tainable, and a potential exists for the development of lumber 
production, 

IVfoliation operations also deprived the enemy of hi; biding 

places. .Although Ehey later became line irotcr oF rrniL h < mil rovetiy, 
herbicides were important tactical weapons. Defoliation and crop de- 
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structton were first tested as countrrinsurjjency mfjmrcs in 1961 as a 
part of Project Ar.tt.F.. a joini U.S. -South Vietnamese dc-vdujimrnl 
program. Chemical spray tests were made by the Vietnamese Air 
r'orcr with ncjNrrirnrrit.il divwEiiination device* and nff thr shelf com 
mrrcial herbicides. Despite the se riotu limitation* of ihc components, 
the results demonstrated clearly thai available growth regulator and 
drsirrant tlwmiials wrrr < apahlr ol defoliating tropica] forms and 
destroying enemy food craps. The Tint U.S. Air Force C-123 MC-1 
(Hourglass) spray jyrtem, along with hrrlnndr agmts I'urplr and 
Blue, reached Vietnam in 1962, and Operation Ranch Hand vm 
initialed to conduct defoliation and anticrop operations. 

By thr Linn- *ii thr U.S. buildup in 196B- 1966, the two agents most 
commonly uied in Ranch 11a no were Blue and Orange, to named for 
the color markings on the container* in which the hrrhicide* were 
\lii|>|M <j. Or .1 1 1 >;r is a mixture of two relatively common herbicide* (2. 
■f-Djiml - -I . '> I i arid ls ( lauiiird as a vystennc herbicide hj*1i 
il i» absorbed into the plant From the point of application. Oner 
imkie the plant * system. Orange interfere* with the growth processes, 
such as photosynthesis, and eventually kill* (he plant if the dose is 
adequate Blue ii a desiccam, contact herbicide that damage* plant 
tissue at the point where it is m a te *! Drticeant* are drying agents 
chiit will * Lravei to drop off but will not necessarily lull the plant 
itself. En Vietnam new foliage may grow back within thirty to nitirty 
day* after applying Blur 

The rather t oil i l>I Lc atrd |ihk nliirn -i rid i.klrjjLLj rds 4"i nsn^j ,i] i 
proval for operational use of herbicides in South Vietnam were *rt 
forth in M ACV Directive 525- 1 . The use of herbicides for defoliation 

and ituy drMiuc. [ion was pmiunly an iiiirratiom of the government of 
South Vietnam, supported by U„S k aarts and expertise. Under polic y 
guidance established by the U.S. Departments of State and Defense, 
the Commander. U.S. Military Asibiaiur Command, Virtnam. and 
the U.S. Ambassador were empowered jointly to authorize U.S. sup- 

[Mirl of thr South Virlnjmrw govr rrunrntA rrqurtU for herbicide Op- 
erationi. General co-ordination of the program and guidance urn ihe 
responsibility of the Chemical Operations Division ol MACV's J-S 
I Operations l)ur< tinalrl. 

All requests for fixed -wing aircraft defoliation and for fixed wing, 
hcluoplrj, and ground ipfiy nop destruction Originated at thr dis 
trict or province level. These requests were processed through ARVN 
division and corps lartic al fimn to thr Joint General Staff of thr Ke 
public of Vietnam armed forces, Simultaneously, U.S. commander 
and. advisers imohrd in ihr projrrl were submitting their views 
through channels to MACV's J -J. Requests approved by the Viet' 
narmc Joint General Staff in their 203 Committee were then passed 

tolhrrhrmK-al operation division ul MACV'sJ-3, wlkrrr thr approved 
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project was consolidated wilh the portion of the l .S. lomnumlrn 
and adviser* before being submitted id the U.S. 203 Commit le t This 
committer consutrri of representatives from MACV's J-3, J-2. and 

l\\< holn^ii ,ll ( 3 1 14- ■ ,1? Ml Hi", .Hill T I Mill < Ifx-r JtilUI K.SM II I I \M<. 

Civil Operations and Revolutionary Development Support (CORDS). 
P S A^ntv lor International Drvrloprnrnt (USAID). Joint U.S. 
Public Affairs Office {JU5PAO>, jimI tin- American Embassy. Aftrr 
reviewing each project, as well as necessary U.S. support, the U.S. 203 
Cornrnitlre forwarded ili ren ommrn.dalk>n lo the MACV command- 
er and the U.S. Ambassador for consideration. IT they approved the 
project for support, the Joint Cencial Staff was notified, and a co- 
ordination meeting wai lirltl in thr eapiial of tin- pen vine r eonrernrd 

The province chief who sponsored the meeting was joined by the U.S. 
province and corps advisers, MACV's Chemical Operations Division 

ac tion officer, J«frt General Staff rrprevwiltativry and R.vS<:3l (Uvli 
personnel- Final detail* and changes in previous, requests were made, 
and special conditions required during spray operations were estab- 
lished. Thrjninl General Staff lhrn published an operal ion older Jnr 

thr project and established target priorities. They requested that U.S. 
support be provided on order. Details of the co-ordination of U.S. 
Mippoit wrrr provuLnL by the Chrmieal Q pet alii m.s [Jiviuon lo ike 
commander of the Seventh Air Force and to the 12ih Special Opera- 
tions Squadron. A final opportunity was given to the province chief to 
eanrrl the rruwijoik I wenly four 10 forty ri^hl tnmis hrforr LtK individ- 
ual mission was executed. 

U.S. and Vietnamese corps commanders jointly were authorised 
■ .hi-, out liiliLOjUit defoliation, nperaliom ap|m»vrd bv (In' 
province chief and the U.S. senior adviser. These operations were 
r oriilui Led to support loral base drfenve, lo mainlain konic plowed 
areas, and to clear known ambush sites along lines of communication. 
Vietnamese corps commander* and llirir U.S. ■wiiinr advisers could 
approve requests for defoliation with ground-based equipment. 

During the battle for Dak To. the 2d Battalion. 503d Infantry, of 
tike 173d Airborne Brigade, euabtiilk-d a Tim- Mjp|Jorl li.ise in an ,u r.i 
of di-nsr st-gpiatitm, Thr brigadrs chrmieal sta tion conducted thier 

drfoliation rcmaiocn close In ihr fire suppnrl liase in .111 .iMrrnpc to 
deprive the enemy of cover for ground or standoff attack*. Thr 
defoliation of allied base perimrler* was usually carried out by 
ground or helicopter spray. The spraying had to be increased during 
the growing season. Because of the 404 gallon metal tank in the CH- 
■17 and the um- nl prruMiuetl hot I les lo re fill the tanks in flight , 700 to 
MOO. gallons of defoliant could be delivered in a single sortie. 

Defoliation along the line* of corrimu mention, with rmphasis on 
ambush mum and lax-collecting points, was quite effective in opening 
these areas and improving aerial observation. On two occasions dr- 
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foliation operations reportedly disrupted Viet Gong ambush e* by 
forcing the enemy to move out of the area as soon as it had been 
%prJvrck. The drfulijtion of infiltration rouln girallv hihibitrd tb-r 
enemy's movement during the daylight hours, because he feared de- 
tection from the air, On several ace asionj. rU-foliation forced un- 
planned moves because il affected the protective tree Cottage within six 
hours. The spraying of herbicide* on enemy base areas kept the Viet 
Cong and Nurth Viciiumrir Army on tbe move and forced ihcm to 
avoid defoliated areas for fear of detection. 

The destruction of crop* intendrd for thr rnrmy was another sig- 
nificant accomplishment of the herbicide operations. This type of op- 
eration had, in some instances, forced the enemy to divert tactical 
units from romhiir, mixtions to food pToruTrmml t;i*kv Th«" K'mlloig 
food shortages among enemy ranks prompted some defections. De- 
foliation accounted for approximately 90 percent of the herbicide 
rffoit itt Vittnacn. Thr rrmainin^ Lfl [K-rrrnl wax drvolrd to rrnp dc 
si ruction. 

In January 1464. a Herbicide Kevicw Committee was established 

.it <hr iliriilirai af U.S. AmbasAadoi r'.tbwnrlh Uimkt-r lit < imilin t ;i 
LonifjrfUriuivr review of each aspect of the U.S. -South Vietnamese 
he rh it id*' pTDgram, Subcommittees were orjfaniied to study defolia- 
tion and crop destruction. 

In iu findings, the defoliation *uhc cirrictiittrr "Ti-rngnixril thr mili- 
tary worth of defoliation beyond any doubt,'" The program was im- 
pK>[ E Liitt indrnyjng thr rrirciky rovn in hravily foTrsLtrd areas such as 

War Zones C and D and in Boi Loi Woods. It also Increased the teeu* 
rity of j 1 1 allied forces by eliminating foliage around base camps and 
at likely ambush sites along water and land routes of communication. 
Captured Viet Cong and Chicu ffoa who were questioned about the 
effects of defoliation adinitird ili.it their units nftrn avoided crossing 
defoliated areas and would not camp in them. One soldier indicated 
i bat hii unit had b<rn prrvrnled from occupying ambush sites along a 
canal because of defoliation operations. 

Thr subcommittee made note of the economic and psychological 
coats of the program by calling attention to thr puuihlr Uxu of valu' 
able stands of timber in War Zones C and D which would be unavoid- 
able- unli-v»iuhaj{rc>[K-rat3c>tis wt'rrhrgun wiibiniWO yean. It also ex- 
pressed concern over the success of the Vict Cong in promoting 
propaganda about ihr proi;i.im v. h i ■ fi rcihtinl .nlvrrxh on IS. 
motives and actions I he (-nmni i n re called for int|irovrd operational 
and ]iT<jj(ram controls to minimize the effect of herbicide drift on 
crops near rargrt »ra;. 

The subcommittee on crop destruction found that such n]i< i .i 
lions had been &urr™ful in wrukmmg enrmy strength and in deny- 
ing food to the Viet Cong and North Viecnune** Army military units. 
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In some cases when food crops were destroyed, civilians who were sup- 
porting the communists were compelled io Kek refuge in areas con 
l rolled by the government of South Vietnam, thereby deputing the 
enemy of labor as well as food. Communist military forces were then 
c-nnipfllrd to ctiNr tlirir itwii i iop wlm ll dtMratlrcl fmin thru opera- 
tional mission. Food-growing detachments were forced to wmlt 
harder, and the results were poor. Frequently, subsistence had to be 
obtained rise-where tn tuMain an .iiliLitiiui.il Imtilrn u* the already 
strained communist transportation system. 

However, evidence alio indicated that since the civilian popula- 
tion in Viei Cong -controlled area* inevitably lmie the brunt of crop 
destruction operations, considerable adverse political and psychology 
cal cnts wrre irn uiTctl I he subcommittee called attention to the fact 
thai thf UK of herbiridr* wai only pail iff the total fonut denial 
program, Consequently, if crops were destroyed while other sources of 
(hxhI remained available, (hen ibe program was less effective. The 
committer found that pant foud loitintl jmi4U111.il ,k.. * 1 m i h--. Ii.i.L :i. .1 
been sufficiently co ordinated at mission level and. therefore, had not 
rrahjrd ihrnr fid! potrnltjl 

As a result of the committee's findings and conclusion, the de- 
foliation and crop destruction programs were continued, but lighter 
runirol measures were imposed. 

By the end of the most intensive defoliation efforts had been 
madr in tbr mfamnLii, Rung Sa< Special /unr. whirh lurmunclrtl the 
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shipping channel imo Saigon and in Wtl Zones C and D. A survey of 
these areas was conducted in March and April 1961$ by Fred H. Ti hir 
Icy, an expert in the AgMruhmaJ Research Division of the U.S. Pe- 
p;tTiniriii of Agriculture. He concluded ai the time that (he defolia- 
tion program, r»p« ially in (hrarr*s ariniriivTtrL-.it i mi-mi, had caused 
ecological changes. He did not fee] that such changes were irrever 
lible but, as he said. ", . . recovery mny uike .1 Lung time. . . ." For 
example, rrgmn jtitici of the mangrove Forests in the Rung Sat wjj 
estimated to require about twenty yean, Mr. TchirSi-v m.idr mi prr 
diction on the semideciduou* forests, such as those found in War 

/auic\ C. .11 id E). Hi- Tijid 

A single treatment on srmideuduous foreu would cause inconsequential 
chanftr. Repeated treatments will result in invasion of many sites by bam' 
boo, . . , The (ime scale cif regrnrraiion nl vrmidenduDus lornt is uninmm. 
Available information ama scant? that a prediction would have tin validity 
and t mainly iro iral meaning. Mom of the defoliation treatments in semi- 
deciduous forest! have been mjilp along linn of rammumralion. The wol 
(if if a I effect of drfotiat ion in llnnr arras would not hr as srvrre as in arris 
where larjfr block* have bren treated. 

In April 1970, I he Department of Defense ordered a temporary 
ban 1.111 tin- u-.c- nl .1 Lii-m Orange. This restriction resulted in a corrcs- 
pundinj: di't rcaae in the number «| drni)i<ition mission* fliiivri unci by 
[uK I HTJi ilrfciliikiiiiii milium by fixed-wing aircraft were halted. 
Crop destruction mivsieins. although never flown in the rice-producing 
drlta, wen- .iLo severely curtailed and then stopped completely a 
shori time later. 

There were a number of articles in scientific magazines in 1969 
and 1470 that fiiLitiJlrd the U.S. sjuvei mm-iil s hrrbiiide progTj.ni in. 

Vietnam. The Herbicide Assessment Commission of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science (A A AS) made a five- 
WFt'k inspection |»ut nl" Vietnam, in tbr siiiiuiici of 1470. Thr wniiiiis 
sion. headed by Harvard biologist Matthew 5. Mcsebon. asserted th.n 
the spraying program had caused "extremely serious harm"' to ihe 
land and to "some uf the people* of the war-torn country." In aildi 
Hon to condemning the destruction of (he mangrove and hardwood 
forests. MrM-]win\gT«iipi harvard that tbr nop deslruetiim effort was 
a I allure and that spraying may have been responsible for a high 
number of stillbirths and birth defects among the Vietnamese in 1967 
and 1968. The commission did stress that in-klin Hint iimld s.ifch 
be attributed to the impact of herbicides," It fell that further studies 
weie nrce^sary Ihi drier ciiinr thr i ausr of inrilii .il | ilic-m rTnc-Ehi m in 
children born of women who lived in heavily sprayed area*, Mcseiton 
indicated that the focus for future action "should be shifted away 
(runt a«c'>siii|{ h.inn .mil toward finding ways to repair the damage 
done," 

A riuiiihi-r i if ochrr articles bad brrn wiilten which seemed In 
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Imply char Indochina had been totally dr«i royrd by herbicides and 
thai all spraying wm done without plan or purjxne Tlw AAAS-conv 
million found thai there was a "ipcci rum of opinion" on [he military 

UM'fldni"" nf llir prrktri.,im. tn,it did not dm uu (he impTOvrd »ecijrHy 
fur civilians and allied Force* along linn of communications afier 
spraying niw rue ions 

In Ol tober 1970, Cun^iru pas;..rd j lull wlm h Ik-< jiiir I'ufrlii Law 
91-44 1 . One provision of this law directed the Secretary of Defense to 
". . . rntrr into appropriate arrangement* with th* National 
Academy of Sciences to conduct a comprehensive study and invcsiiga- 
ui>n m deirniiiiie i..ti rhi iniJojiJi.il and physiological il.iniri r> mhi-r 
fai in the use of herbicides, and (b) the ecological and physiological 
effects of the defoliation program carried out by the Department of 
llrfense in South Vietnam, , - ,'" The National Ac adrrny of Science* 
{T4 AS) report was to lie nun pitted by 31 January 1972 and fon w dcd 
to the President and the Congress "with such comments and rccom 
meuclaticim ai . . . appropriate' by I Marc h H72 i*ntil (lie j ■ tli 1 i ■ i^j.-. 
h ■ I the academy are made public, and perhaps even afterward, specu- 
lation about I he detrimental effects of herbicides in Vietnam will 
probably continue* to he debated Vietnam ha* iritainly not Iwen 
destroyed, as some critics claim, and many U.S. soldiers are alive 
today he< auw of live drfnJiatmn of ambush site* and thr uncovering 
of enemy base area*. 

In addition to taking away the enemy's hiding places, U.S. force*, 
developed method* lo conceal their own operations, In early 1966 a 
method was drvrluped to dispense amokr from a low-flying Ibelicopter 
» i hat all or part of a landing zone could be obscured from the ene- 
my> virw to protect lauding helicopters. The fit it system used a l.'H- 

1C "Hog" gurtship with Its MS rocket system mounted backwards. 
Smoke grenade unpins were inserted into the rocket laurielirr luli-ei 
and elected io the tear as the aircraft flew at a slow speed and close to 
I bf ground This method prowl <o be satisfactory if the landing /one 
was run inundated. 

The integral smoke generator, XM-52, wai designed to produce a 
deiLir tloud of smoke by injecting atomized fog oil into the hot ex- 
haust gases of the turbine engine of the UH - 1 . The oil was 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 ■ t ■ 
aldy vaporized, and smoke billowed to the rear. One 60 gallon tank 
of I Wo SB -gal Ion bladders were used, the bladdn* provided right 
minutes of smoke. The smoke generator proved to be so successful 
thai a enncrart was awarded for I he manufacture of iJtl systems, In 
addition to its use in landing zones dining combat aaaaults, uimke 
could be dispensed along a flight route to screen helicopter move- 
mem , ■■■ lauding jnne* during mrdiral evacuations, and in unused 
landing zones as a diversionary tactic. 

The battle for Dak To has been characterized as one of ihe longest 
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continuum halt In fou.R ht by [he U.S. Army in Vietnam. Contribu- 
ting 10 i he dcleat of expert North Vietnam? - it Army unite were U.S. 

Mlfwricrity in ibr < cmimjiuL jiilL tonltol u\ ucuts, clou and timely 
] i. kj; l vi l c iuf>f>njTi, Lhe removal of enemy hiding places, and (he imagi- 
native use of new technique* and weapons, 



CHAFTtR VIII 

Fire Support Base Crook 
(June 1969) 

Fire Support Surveillance Base Floyd 
(August 1970) 

A major innovation of the Vietnam War was the II re support base. 
Because there were no well'definrd battle linn, firr support "f man 
euvrr units roulcl nut always be accom pliihed from secure, behind 
Use-line positions or from major base arras. Often, positions had to be 
secured in enemy-dominated territory, 

By lai? 1966 the utuil procedure vw to establish fire support 
1jjm-\ t tun aining headquarters elements, medical facilities, and other 
support activities, as well as supporting light, medium, and tome 
limes heavy artillery. Setting up such base* \wa me the routine open 
ins; phasr nf u-jirrh uprTatUitti. Fin maniple, the beginning nf Opci.i 
■ ion J unction City, 22 February- 14 May 1967, included a drive by 
the 1st Infantry Division to open a road northward through War Zone 
C for the purjiow nf nl a hi idling firr supjxtrt base* from which (be 
Eiijuruvn LutLilnnr. wi.mlil opraatr .1 nil receive i heir artillery support. 

These early bases were of ten attacked by North Vietnamese Army 
and Viel Cong force*, at ihcy m.tde nlral targets for rnrmy uffrruivr 
ac-iinitv F.vrniLijlJy, because of the enemy's inclination to attack such 
installations, tire support bases were established for the express pur 
pose nf drrnying the fnrnn Ln ilirsr iuitanr«. sophistical n I largn 
nlnrttion means including radar, senior devices, and infrared night 
sighting devices were used to give warning of the enemy's approach, 

"Ibis trmihin.K pmvrtl In Or rrniiimily SUCCesiful, and larjjr num 

ben of attacking enemy forces were destroyed in several such battles 
at little COK in friendly casualties, The d^coy concept w» further e*' 
pwdtA to include the deployment of lire support bases to facilitate 
screening of suspected major enemy avenues of approach. This tech' 
niilLH- was rmplnyrd rxtrruivrly by ihr £!illi Infantry Division during 

the later stages of its tenure in Vietnam. 
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Thr action of 5-8 June 1 1969 it Fire Support Base Crook in lay 
Ninh Province was a classic cKamnh 1 "I "rHfh'nvivr fur vm^jmih n-iw" 
technique; Apprii*ijn;ii<-lv fuyrtrrn kilumrien to ihe norihwesi of 
Tay Ninh city lay a favorite enemy infill ration route, dose lo ihe 
Cambodian border r the area was a mi)nr jnnv Utr rrn-my tremjw jnd 
sLipf.hr-, it,. .Miig bark and Furth brtwrrn War Zone C in the eait and 
CtanbodJa in the wm. In April 1969. Kire Support Base ChOOK was 
established to prevent enemy movement along thin route ami hn | i r n i 
viilr s»|]]K»rt f"r offrmivr hijht j1it>n.v in thr Huinily. I hr JjI.ux 
wutTinl tlui thr riLrmy would not be able to ffirn an attempt to 
knock out the isolated post. 

Trie -hi i s u i- raundinf the fire support hue was flat and generally 
forested. To the east lay the triple- canopy jungle of War Zone C; to 
thr Minlliwrst and wpst wrrr abandoned rice paddies, while mirth uf 
the- bjMr vvjs wintered double -canop-v jungle Although observation 
and fields of fire were limited to ZOO meters on thr east, they ranged 
out to as much as 1,0(W meters over the abandoned rice paddies. 
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I'mitimird inside the bavo was a small fonr of (Ik- 2Lth Infant ty 
Division, consisting of Company B. 3d Battalion. Slid Infantry; Bat 
Ifty A. 7th Battalion, I 1th Arl ilhrv with si* lGSmm- howiti-r r>; 

j ml dements of the mortir. communications, and medical platoons 
of the 3d Battalion* 2£d Infantry. U.S. planners hoped thai thr enr- 
my would m hni v ift 'i ut Djm- Cstou* a* .m jUi^ikc |mi»pert for 
one of their carefully planned night attacks. Though physically iso- 
lated, the base wai far from alone, Supporting fire from artillery at 
ntbrr locations as wrll a» from gtinihi|» and uun jI air rlrinmri wu 
arranged around the Tire support base perimeter, forty warning was 
provrdrcl hn hy jII available mr.tm, ini- 1 tiding thr lalnl rqui|>rnrnl 
Mich as senior*, radars, starlight scopes, and patrolling helicopters 
mounting irnun u-aTrhliglil v 

I'rr|3jriliun of the aica Miucuiidiiig hiir Supjpiu I flaw: E!jUntk Wj» 
('Mi'inni' Huildctrrri c|<Nirrd firlclji of firr. hut Lutlatrd panlirs ■ i I 
H THitrjihrnriH writ- deliberately left to attract Moult Vietnamese Army 
reconnaissance parties and observers. These patches were placed to 
ilut udai was aMr tu iiitrr thriii cx.mK and iLiicci 105 mm. how- 
itzer Eire was ready to destroy anyone using I hem. There were concert' 
Irir rirc Ira, rebuilding race tracks, cut at 100- ISO meters, and SOO 
meters beyond the fighting positions. These circles were to deny the 

rurmy'% rorkrl projwllrcl |frruadr guriririN nU'j.1 fiiinj; |ioiilicir.u arid 
to increase the effectiveness of U. 5 ^u|iLnnnng fire, From the air, ob 
servers used the circles as a rattle « air. rrdui ing thr ilura r uf error 

iind providing common frames of reference between the observers 
and the defenders, 

The situation at Fire Support Base Crook remained relatively 
quirt until thr ecening of June when thr wismic vniior* picked up 
Im-jvv rnnny activity Ins than one kilometn lo llir wMilwrM. hi .id 
dition, radar detected small groups moving in the wood lines around 
thr haw Artillrry was fired al these area* and. as apprehrmion of an 
irnprmLitig .ttiack grew, the officer in command. .Major Joseph E. 
Maria, executive officer of the Sd Battalion, 22d Infantry, ordered 

iiitrTdirliiig fiTr from irippnirt uig artillrry enn trails, road juilrlioiu. 

and likely assembly areas. Despite the artillery fire, enemy activity 
rontinued. and hy midrvening. Major Maris hail t>r ■ U- r e-tE ;t 10U 
percent aim. At hour*, j lj.in by lOT rnrn ,irid 122-mm. 

rockets. 75-mm. recoilless rifles, rocket propelled grenades, and GO- 
mm. and B2-mm mortar firr w« directed at thr Ijjmt >ortunair |y. 
most of the rocket firr went over the base, but mortar rounds hit in 
and around thr perimeter, killing one ILS. soldier. Otherwise, 
damage was ^i^ln . 

Coordinated with the attack by fire, the enemy launched a bat 
lalitHviyr ground attack from the south and west, whit-h wai mrt b\ a 
hu vy volume of v£i a /Lug firr from the defenders. The artillery battery 
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within the base went into action with a elm tire support technique 
referred to as "killer junior." Thi* technique provided light artillery 
fire [o a depih of 150 to 200 meters around (he base, while medium 
and heavy xup|x>rtiii£ mldlery hn Mjj.]H-<led niemy pout ions 
throughout the area. On ihe perimeter , a sixteen man enemy force 
did succeed in bie.ikmx iliHiugh the wire with bangalore torpedoes, 
hat ii wii stopped by riflemen in the bunkers. 

By O-IO0 hours, I he full gamut of air support, including tactical air 
fighters and gunahipa of all kinds, went into action over the battle 
area., hitting suspected enemy rocket and mortar positions and 
covering all the open Jn-js arnurul llir base with fire. Some fifteen 
UMUiy .51 -caliber antiaircraft machine guns were reported in action, 
but they were suppressed by the gunships. 

Willing ulldrr the hrjw i u 1 1 1 h > i Mi i>- fur, I hr enemy withdrew into 
the jungle, and by 05M the base was receiving only tight, sporadic 
fire. Tactkal air and andlery tire continued to pound away at the 
withdrawing enemy, in an effort to reim-: his rnnvrrnrm and inflict 
additional casualties, At first light, B Company moved out of the baa- 
on a swerp which uncovered srvrnty-si* enemy bodies and fifteen 
small arms, plus a variety of ammunition, documents, and extrane- 
ous gear. 

The next evening enemy activity resumed in almnn< the same p;tt 
tern. First, the seismic sensor equipment and radars picked Up heavy 
movement, this time to the northwest and east of the base: thru 
radar? begun detecting ihree' to five man groups moving in the wood 
lines. All return fire was made whh artillery ami mum™ including 
the bate's artillery battery, which engaged in direct fire. Although A\ 
detectable movement had ceased by 0100 hours, the artillery con- 
tinued firing "filler junior." 

At 0200 hours, a Nighthawk helicopter with a xenon searchlight 
spotted large gioups of enemy ttoops moving toward the base along 
the road from the east. Shortly after the artillery shifted and began 
I --- i r ; ■ 1 1 r l these new iirgcti, the base wa* hil with intense enemy pre- 
paratory lire followed by simultaneous ground attacks by battalion 
Mir lorn en frmn the northeast and northwest. Again the base suffered 
minimal damage, and only three men were wounded. 

Army and Air Force gunships. including the Nighthawk helicop- 
ter and AC- 1 19 and AC-47 fixrd-wiiig aircraft, engaged the attack 
ing enemy forces under illumination to the northeast and northwest. 
Addiiional 1 1 ■; - 1 1 ■. ■ : | < i ■- - 1 i;uh'Ih|k luppreucd the enemy's ■&! -caliber 
antiaircraft guns firing from the west. Available artillery and mortar 
fire engaged the enemy's supporting positions to the east and south. 
All this firing, along with intense small arms, automatic wrapoiu. 
and direei artillery fire from the base itself, wreaked havoc with the 
attacking enemy battalions. 
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I5espiie [he volume of defensive fire, the northwestern Attacking 
battalion succeeded Ln breaching the outer wire before it, was stopped. 
However, rhc northeastern assault wa» stopped short of the wire. Mow 
of i he attacking force were ■ rapped and cut down in ihr njien as they 
attempted to withdraw, and by 0550 enemy troops that were able to 
do so had retreated into i lie jungle, A sweep of the area on the morn- 
ing of the third day, 1 June, yielded 325 enemy bodies. 10 prisoners, 
and ovci 40 weapon*, including two machine guns and two mature, 
plus a large quantity of dec urnrnti, ammunition, and equipment. 
The following evening the base received light mi i.i!! ji ni' and rrinrlar 
fire, which earned no casualties, There was no ground attack. In 
general, this last attack teemed little morr (ban a parting gesture 
from ihr badly beaten U7l!d Viet Cong Regiment. 

A total disa.Mrt for the rnrmy, Fwe Suppon Base Crook was 
another esampLe of the ability to defeat the North Vietnamese Army 
,irnl Virt Cong during one of their classic offensive operations. The 
banle demonstrated thr rapid building of a fire base, the use of mod- 
ern detection equipment, and the integration of the full spectrum of 
modern I'tif support techniques to achieve a decisive victory. 

Later in the Vietnam conflict, another generation of fire support 
bases was developed . Fire Support Surveillance Base Floyd was con- 
teivrd by the ] ?5d Airborne Brigade as a total interdiction base 
covering" an entire valley floor. The base properly integrated sensors, 
radar, and other target acquisition mean* with the system of direct 
and indirect Eire support. Ki re base facilities were organised to enable 
rapid traction to confirmed targets and to provide adequate base 
defense. {Diagram 2) The nerve center of the base was the tactical 
operations center, in which radar and optical scopes and monitoring 
devices were located. Installing the target acquisition means nearby 
insured rapid comparison of readouts and confirmation uf targets. 
The mortar fire direction centers were also located in the tactical op 
erat ions center in order to disseminate target infomution more Hli 
firmly to the indirect fire weapons. 

Successful implementation of this fur base concept took place 
shortly before daylight on 29 August 1970. The 3d Battalion, 2d 
N'ot th Vietnamese Army Regiment, entered a valley in northern Binh 
Dinh Province from the south and marched openly along the road 
tiKw.nd ihr arra «f Ihui An hiMri.r, where they were to occupy 
mountain base camps and conduct operations agaimt district forces 
while replenishing their supply of rice. As the enemy column entered 
tiic valley, the urn ihern mint vmwir wii activated, continuing for 
twenty minutes. A sweep by the PPS-& radar confirmed thai art 
rnrroy column w» moving north in the valley, The decision was 
made to engage the rear of ibe column in thr hope of getting a second 
try at its head. The rear was hit with mortar Are and. an hoped, the 
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remainder nf the mlumn marched on. I br tadar continued u> ii.nl. 
i in- i- 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■■ .11 id additional sensors became active , By I ha time njght 
cbtth JiMiii drvites had picked up enemy activity. When the head nf 
■hr column Activated a tensor, it w« hil by fire from 1 05 mm 
howiticr*. inch mmun, and ill tmn moriarv An- barrage, 
the PPS-U and night observation devices confirmed thai the enemy 
wai fleeing to th< W Quad .!irO-t'alihrT nun hinr |iun Tier pursued 

ilir irtn-aiing enemy, and mortar fire blocked his escape to ihe west. 
Contact was not lost until thr enemy left the killing zone. 

Al Hru light, a reaction force from the 173d Airbnrnr Biig.idr 
began a sweep of the valley floor. Blood trails leading west into the 
high ground confirmed the accuracy of thr barrage*. J hr rneroy had 
ikK been abtr to irmnve jII of his dead and wounded. Reconnaissance 
farces found six dead enemy soldiers and one wounded, along with 
one AK-W, one 60' mm, mortar, and numerous piece* of individual 
ri|Lii[>ment that had been discarded. On 3 September a wounded 
enemy soldier, captured in ihe mountains near the 506 Valley, con- 
firmed that the toll of dead and wnundrd had hern great, 

thr exact rrvulti of thr action will probably nrVcr be known; 
however, because of the damage done, ihe 3d Battalion, 2d North 
Vietnamese Army Regiment, avoided signifirarii i imt.it t with allied 
forces for several months. The results were substantial considering 
there was no close contact between infantry units. 

Fire Support Surveillance Base Floyd represented an economy -of- 
force measure employing a target acquisition system and immediate 
fire support in an interdiction mission. The terms 'killn junior" and 
"killer senior" referred to direct fire defensive programs of ihe field 
artillery. Both technique* were designed to drfrnd firr live* again** 
enemy ground attack and used mechanical, time-fuzed projectiles set 
to burst approximately thirty fret off thr ground at ungn of infj to 
HJiKf iin-iriN I he n.iinr li".r-i | 1 1 1 i j ppl ied to light and medium 
artillery (305 mm. and bS mm,). while "killer senior" referred to the 
note system using eight -inch howitzers. This technique proved more 
effective in many instances than direct fire with "beehive" ammuni- 
tion, brcausr the- enemy could avoid ihe brrhisc ammunition bv Ivirig 
prone or crawling. For example, in October 1967 during the battle of 
Xa Cat, which involved an attack by srvrral enemy battalions on the 
1st Infantry Division's Firr Base Caisson VI, artillery firing beehive 
ammunition had lit tie effect on attacking enemy troops, because they 
approached ibr perimeter by crawling. Howrvrr. a switch to Irrnr 
fuzed explosives stopped the advance. Another successful application 
of the "killer" technique was in clearing snipers from around base 
arras 

In building Fire Support Base Crook, many or the rapid construc- 
tion techniques which had been developed during the previous 
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rmiuthv v,1ii N' poiitioniiiK ilivisimiaj patrol bases along the Cambod- 
ijii border, were used . Construction usually started early in ihr day 
and proceeded according t»thr following steps,. The exact position of 
the firr support bait was selected and an engineer stake was driven at 
tin- tenter. A rope torn- meirrs Ions; was attached ir» ihr staler and 
stretched out from the centrr. forming the radius of the base and 
rMahliddng the ligation of the bunker line. IVext. an aiming circle 
was positioned at the center and a stakr ^ ilri vrn ;ir H n> mailt tin- 
location of thr fir*1 bunker. Additional stakrs were driven every 15* 
around the perimeter tu in.irk thr Uh at ion of all twenty-lour bunkers, 
which hittl been established as the ideal number for a rifle rnmpany. 
j\injiher circle was marked wvrmy fivr meters qui from the bunker 
line, thus establishing ihr lutation of the defensive wire barrier. 

After ihr bunker positions had been marked, a standard package 
was dropped at each of (he tweniy-four stakes by a helicopter. "I"his 
package eyntainrd one [if reen -pound, shaped demolition charge: 
two sheets of pierced steel planking; and a bundle of sandbags. The 
shaped charges wrrr placed next to the engineer stakes, and the 
Initial hole for the bunker was blown, A standard tii tie-foot bunker 
was ihrn built by using the pierced sieel planking and sandbags and 
In squaring up the blown crater. 

While the fighting bunkers were being constructed, bulldozer* 
werr busily digging boles for larger cunirriiind and control bunkers 
inside ihe perimeter. The berins wnc pushed up for artillery firing 
IxisitHiiis and later hriwent the bunkers on the outer perimeter. The 
wire barrier was established using one row of triple concertina wire. 
1 hi' jrra hrt »rrn ( lit- hunker line and thr wire barrier was then laced 
with i lay -more mines, lite lire support base was completed when a 
Chinook helicopter flew in with a fully assembled. t-vn'niy-Ft»ut nlwr 
vniion lower, Time of < on strut lion varied, but in each cue i he com- 
party defending the base was dug in with complete overhead cover by 
nightfall of thr first day. 

Thr fights at Fire Support Base Crook and Fire Support Surveil- 
lance Base Fi.ovn demonstrated the successful integration of sensor 
devices to provide early warning and identification of enemy units. 
These devices were positioned either through the air or by hand and 
could detect the movement rd human* within .'. range id a bum -K) 
meters and id vehicle* within 300 meters. 

Dthn tatKri aiquisiiiun devices used successfully at Fire Support 
Base t."wK»K and Fire Support Surveillancr Base Fu>vu were the 
irnrurid surveillance radain and ihe night observation devices. The 
radar sets organir lo division maneuver battalions were used primar- 
ily to provide short and medium rungr identification and loeattuu of 
enemy laigrls during periods of limited s isiLllin I'hr AN I'E'S f> 
radar had a maximum range of 5 kilometers, and thr AN radar 
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hart a I . & kilometer range for personnel detection. Both were used to 
[wuini ikir night ttrfrcuivr position*. Along with radar [here wetr the 
night observation device*, either ihr older infrared lights or the newer 
Starlight srnprs. These scopes intensified the avjilahlr light ralhn 
than emit ting a light source of their own. The «w tensors were of 
limited value in themselves, bur when properly integrated into an 
over-all surveillance and target acquisition plan .n I- in - Stqnmn 
Base Crook, and Firr Support Surveillance Base Fi.oru, they were 
most effective. 

A final innovai ion wai the artillery ambush, a technique developed 
hy the 1st Battalion, 77th Artillery. 1st Cavalry Division Artillery. 
The ambush involved the covert planning of a homemade trip Dare 

nc with thr trip wiir running irrnu thr ru.nL. A firr uikil wai laid 

on this grid and Eired on the flare signal. Two flares of different colon 
umld he iiml to tlrtermine the direction of travel of the target unit. 
Later, with the arrival of thr rniidrrn vtoii rlrvicrji thr technique 
was further refined. 

In tunrluwon. the unique employment of the Fire wjpport base* in 
Vietnam can be considered an innovation. The use of these bases to 
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invite rnt-my atiarkv thr jilacrtiimi ol the ttam, <hr [rrhniijurx of 
co-ordinating supporting firr. and (hr co ordinal ion of inrfjrt acqui< 
mIjihi Hiram wf-cr ]ir irnr riiicOjjlrs of ihr iil1r((ratiHiH uF variims. mrth 

ods and the u&e of new equipment 10 drtcroy the enemy. 
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Tarn Ky 
(March 1968) 

In early 1968, elements of the ZSd Infantry Division (Americal) 
fought a sharp, decisive battle near the ullajjr of Tarn Ky in Quang 
I In i'rtKvirKT. t Inis iLt tNin Llrtticmin .ties the use of Armored cavaLry in 
i He Vietnam War. The cavalry role was expanded, particularly in 
conjunction with air scouts, and irmnrrd whit lc <hx i rinr wjs mhmIi 
fed t«: suit ch* Vietnam environment. 

A goad example of the armored cavalry in Vietnam is the opera- 
tion of (he 1st Squadron. 1st Cavalry. 2.1cL InFantry Division, at Tam 
Ky. The squadron included three armored cavalry troops plus an air 
cavalry troop, Troop t, 7th Squadron, 17th Lavalrv. { 1 hi i> unit had 
just relumed Irom an operation in the I'inrapplr Forest west of Tam 
K'. ; At tin- tnrir. tin- division wu using Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. 
" Mike" CousJand s cavalry squad ron a* a separate maneuver battalion 
under division control in his own area of operations against the 72d 

lxn-al Font- Battalion, thr 70(ti Main Forte Battalion, jncl ttw V-13 
and V-15 Local Force Companies. On the evening of S March 1968, 
the squadron, minus two cavalry platoons, was at its base camp on 
Hawk Mill, The 1st Platoon of Troop A was on Hill 10, securing a lec- 
tin oF Route I: the 2d Platoon of Tump A was at T*rh Ky. prpparrcl 
to assist in the defense of the province hraclquaricf*. Earlier in the 
day. Captain Michael B. Prothero had assumed command of Troop 
C. Littlr ihi! hr rratirr thai in lew than twenty-four hours he would be 

■• Lining Ins lump aluJ a rifle Miinpany against a North VirHlam 

ese Army regiment. 

Captain George R. Kacior. the squadron's S-2 { officer in charge 
of tlir military iniclligrnrr section), was buiiU m tidying his intrlli - 
Xriitr tfpnlls. Majoi Wade F. MrtUjnv, fj . llir {nfilirl in 

charge of the operations and training section), had issued Colonel 
< '. iLLvlanri'* niilm for the nexl day. In the tactical operation* crntrr, 
all was quiet with the exception of an occasional periodic situation 
report. Suddenly tin- mIciicc ol the evening was broken by a loud ex 
plosion followed by a hravy bnm ba rdmrni nf forty-five rounds, of 122 
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mm rockets and fifty rounds c»f rnuriar fire. Apparently the mrrriy 
wai tlcae by and in considerable strength. 

At firjt light thr air cavalry discovered the- cockft -firing poiiiiocu 
on Hill S-l to ihe weir of the bare camp. The- commanding general 
extended the cavalry's are* of operations to the wtK and attached one 
company of infamry. Thr sejuadeem was again to br tuinmiired as a 
iii.iih'uw i baitahun to eliminatr th>- t-hc-iir. Im ie ils.n had fired on it 
Troop C was ordered to move to the west to link up with Company A. 
"Vd Rati j Hun, i! 1st Infantry About lIi.k Li in*. fifteen Nonh Vietnam- 
ese soldiers were lighted in bunker*, and the 5-3 requested an immr 
diatc air strike, At 0936 hours, Troop C startrd moving toward the 
mm uf t«:iti»ct a* the air cavalry discovered more and more enemy 
positions. Some imall armi lire was bemj; received by the aircraft, 
and onr wjs hn tun c ontinunl In fly 1 lir forward ju < cmtndlri 

jiii it rd un sCjIlimi ind asked the air cavalry to mark the target area. 
Fighters completed the fint air strike at 1100 houn. 

Thr linkup of the infantry company and Troop C was completed 
shortly after noon. Colonel Couslattd designated thr cavalry troops 
Iradrr a* the tram commander and gave him operational control of 
the air cavalry in the aira. of contact, Thr enr my w» defending from 

well 'fortified position*. Throughout the afternoon the cavalry infan 
icy tram trstrd thr enemy's positions, pulling back periodically to let 
the fighter* strike. Finally, the North V ieinames* could take no mmr. 
As they began to withdraw, the laic air strikes and the artillery took a 
heavy toll. 

At 1920 Troop C and Company A, 3d Battalion. 11k Infantry, 
moved to a night defensive position on I till 34 the same hill from 
which thr enemy rtdtetl had b«r> fired a Frw hours earlier. Hill 14 
was triangular in shape, with rice paddies and streams on two of its 
three sides; it was an excellent defensive position, The field of firr 
ovrr thr rirr paddies was well lUltrd to thr long-range. chrr<< fire 

weapon* on ihr i.mks and at mured cavalry assault vehicles. This 
position guarded the Phu Xuan River, a known enemy route, allowed 
observation of the enemy position, and prevented the enemy from 
using thr same firing data against Hawk Hill ai wis nurd thr previous 
night. 

Captain Prothcro closed his unit* into the night Location at 2012 
hours. It had been a hard day for the cavalrymen and infantrymen, 
but the talk of preparing thr night defense was vitally important . The 
men learned thai they were dealing with the 3d Regiment, of the 3d 
Ncitih Vietnamese Army Division. Thr rnrmy had originally intended 
to attack Hawk Hill, but Captain Prothero "» force had thwarted his 
rlliiris. While Colonel Coudand and his tuff planned the next days 
operation, the troops started working on their defenses- The general 
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tratc of the position resembled the- uld a^m n.Liit mils nfiltr Indian 
wars on [he American plains. 

The jimoirtL vrhicle* themselves provided protection against tin.- 
i in m\ •.ivi.ill j i in) ,ni<l iiuitmi jtii wiMjioir hut itw mm jdded .l 
new tlrvirr to [wurct the vehicle* Against the armor piercing K lo 
rocket- propelled grenade (RPfO It wjs called the kit; «•»{'«■ n 
Nothing more than a tcction of "cyclone" fence, it caused a shaped - 
charge warhead to detonate before it hit thr vrhirlr. Each crrw vrt up 
a section of frnrr in front of iti position, and the commatul rh-nit-ni in 
the center established a second screen around its vrhirtrv This limple 
expedient many vehicles and bunker positions. 

righting positions were built liriwrm rjuh i.kv.dn vrhidr. and 
some of the M60 machine guns on the armored cavalry Assault 
\rbiL Irs wrtt- disniciu cited and positioned to provide gm^ing fire. Each 
vehicle carried three or four rol Is of concertina hatimJ wire. The wife 
was strunj; as an outer barrier. Finally, four or five claymore mines 
were set up in front of each armored vehicle. Listening posts were sent 
out, and Team C waited for the enemy. 

Kx* rpt for a few rounds which landed about 100 meters outside 
the perimeter at 2255 hours, the 3d North Vietnamese Army Rcjrr 
mm I let the team alone that night. During this lull. Cokmrl Cuuslutid 
diialvfrd kits uiuaiicm acid jiicjuird for the next day. lie decided to 
send Troop C and Company A back into the area uf cuncaci in the 
■uchcrLiciK and f.i .lil.il k the suspected enemy positions from the rear. 
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ArMOKLD Pt.RSOMHEX CARRIERS d-EAR THE WAV AI Iw ANTTtT FOLLOW* UMJItf 

urAi'rfa /or cpMfr. 

Two previously plan i in I Jit strikes weTe made un llir area shortly 
after first IirHi. followed fay An artillery preparation. Aher an atrial 
resuppty of ammunition, the cavalry-infantry tc*m movrd out with 
air cavalry elements on etcher flank. Ac 1305 hours the ic-am received 
small *rm* and automatic weapons fire at a range of fifty meters. 
ThLv attack- soon devrlnprd into * he»VJr fig* 1 ' *hh 11 liiMecl "nil! I K.H1 
hours, when the unit withdrew to its night defensive positions. 

On the third day Colonel Coufland committed t roop B; Troop 
C. Company A &F ilir SlL Bjh jliun. 2 lit liif-mii* .nnl lIh- i juIiv 
troop. The battle luted for several more days and resulted in 436 
North Vietnamese toJdirr* killed and many weapons captured, 't he 
3d N'orih Vietnamese Army Regiment ceased to exist as an effective 
fighting force. 

Mueh Of tht battle of T*m Ky v*a* fought hy the jrmoml veliieles 
of the cavalry squadron. The M48 had been the standard medium 
tank lince 1956. but its sister vehicle in the battle, the armored cavalry 
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.iw.ndi vrhii lr v;.i\ rruHlified spit ifn ally fat the cavalry K|LudrHj:i\ in 
Vietnam. The old machine gun "jeep" had lacked cross country 
mobility and armor protection for the crew. Although the Ml 14 had 
l>een ttwrl frir a while ai the icaul vehicle, tt wji repaired wilh the 

< h nmtr r i-l 1.1 1 ile Jlllimnl < ,\ \ .tin .i win 1 1 vrhii le I A<! AY I 

The ACAV was actually an MIH tNenuimiel carrier rrnidifird hv 
the addition of an armament subsystem. This "A" kit consisted oF 
hatch *rmnr. a ihield far the com ma rider's .SO-caliber machine gun, 
two elbow pintle mounts with gun shield* far mounting M60 machine 
guns mi iHuh vrli-iof the Ml 1 3. and a removable pintle mount on ilir 
rear .\s ,m alternate mount for one of the M60's. The atmored cavalry 
assault vehicle originated with the Llth Armored Cavalry, which 
equipped its M I ] 3"s with the armament subsystems before arriving in 

\ n il I he idea ■■■■mi .preiul through all ^ Ml \ m i Ii.iMi A II 

kit armament subsystem was uImi developed. It consisted of hatch 
armor and a shield for the commander's .50- caliber machine ^un. 
1111-. kn w.is um-cI nn the cavalry mortar carriers. 

One ol the major tnium .nium in die- (-uiplm-mrm i J" jnnor in Viet' 
nam «j* the use of the Ml I 3 as a fighting vehicle. In addition to 
hrimfc uw-d h. u.in^M.ji no,i|M i,» ;t h;utle ;trea. it wu employed Bit* I 
light tank, using the Tire From mounted w-rapumiu dnimy tin- inrrnv 
in thiw- Horriijui The infantrymen rode on or in the carrier until 
contact with the enemy was made, then they dismounted. Carriers led 
the assault*, clearing path* through the underbrush as they went. In 
many eases, particularly in dense foliage and mine-infourd leu alii, 
(In- infjiiny trnofji did Ih'Ihm en n'niain mounted and assault the 
objective ai the carriers detonated antipersonnel minei _md booby 
trapi. Mon ai tbr personnel carriers, which were used as assault vehi- 
cles, were modified as armoted tavalty auault vehicles, This lechni 

que was discussed by Major General John J Tolson, III , C!o Hiding 

General. 1st Cavalry DfoUMM < Aimmliilr). 

1 1 he A PC'i] didn't have the 9Dmm gum 21 <lti] ihe tank*, hur ihey had 
the APCVi armor protection far ihr- rirrvinnrl. Their M» cab. were still a 
ifrrai Iw-tph in Rnms into the fortified poittioru. Actually, on occasion*,, we 
Utfd ihe APC platoons very limilaT in ihe rank plaioo.ru. 

The tanks which fought in the 1 1. it tie of Tain Ky- in March 1 96V 
Mere M-1£A2Y Although their firepower, armor, and maneuverabil- 
ity endeared them m the tanker, their weight and bulk was oftrn 
more than was needed. The M54I "General Sheridan" armored re 
cmmaLwance airborne assault vehicle had been under development as 
"a lightweight armored vehii le to mi|mhhi giouml reconnaissance.'" In 
mid<l%EHt began to replace some of the tanksin the armored cavalry 
stiujidrcmt, 

I he relatively large 1 12 -mm. gun and launcher fired comhuvuhle 
case conventional ammunition, It could also fire the Shillelagh missile 
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hut wiii not wird fen (his purpose in Vietnam Tiir gun was superior 
ed chc 90 -mm. [ink gun against both bunkers and personnel, and its 
canister round was excellent to oprn up bamlxx* thickets. A disad 
,irii,i|j;r of tlit was iu limited ability to "bust" through dense 

jungle. The main battle tank was greatly superior in this reaped . 

In phasing in the General Sheridans. the I L 1 1 1 Armored Cavalry 
was issued three Sheridans for two of the ACAV's in the rceonnats- 
uncc platoon. Thus, the cavalry troop lost none of ils jungle busting 
ability and greatly iiu reused, iu firepower. In [he division's cavalry 
squadrons, however, ranks had been assigned to each cavalry platoon 
instead of to a separate lank troop, The Sheridan was substituted on a 
one- fnr-Lnir basis tin M4-S tanks, resulting in a loss of jungle-busting 
ability. 

An rs.c rtle-r.it example of [he Sheridan* fighting Capabilities OC- 

lunrd on |] March 1969. almost a year after the battle of Tarn Ky, 
when ( :.i|>uin Jiilin Vv. Wells, 1 1 1 , moved Troop A , Sd Squad run. 1th 
Cavalry, into a night defensive position. He was located at a road 
junction west of the Ben Cui Rubber Plantation along a known enemy 
infiltration route Judging from the results, the enemy did not realize 
the unit was there. All of the Sheridans in the perimeter were equipped 
with night observation desires. One of ihe riews delected a gnm|t of 
enemy troops in an open field, moving directly toward it. Captain 
Wells instructed the crew to hold iu fire and load its canisters. He 
then moved to irvc Sheridan to observe the enemy movement person- 
ally. As the enemy came closer, the large number of radios indicated 
Llial this unit wax the command group of a Ninth Vielisarne«- kit 

talion. 

When Captain Wells gave the unln iu firr, [he Firsi round elimi- 
nated ihe whole command group Hating lust in leadership, the 
enemy soldiers panicked and milled around in the area. In a few min> 
utes the enemy lost forty two mm killed, in action and one prisoner of 
war at compared to two U.S. soldiers wounded, This encounter 
demonstrated that the Sheridan w» a significant combat weapon 
even during hours of darkness. 

Kreuuenilv, t.inks from ihr division tank battalion were attached 
to the cavalry squadron when additional jungle-busting power was 
needed. Another solution to the problrm was to attach one or two 
combat engineer vehicles {CEV), M72fi, to the squadron for certain 
operations. The need for a combat engineer vehicle first arose during 
World War II in the hedgerows of Normandy, when bulldozer blades 
were fitted to tanks, but it was not until Vietnam that such .i lehicle 
arrived on the battlefield. The M72o had been designed to support 
armor and mechanized units through lire-swept areas and to accom- 
plish a broad range of combat engineering tasks. It was assigned to 
the division enquirer battalions. The combat engineer vehicle is a 
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modified M60 unt with a btilldoier blade, a turret -mounted A- 
frame and winch, and a Ibb mm demolition ^un Willi n* ammi 
protection, this vehicle could move forward under enemy ii re to 
destroy obstacle* and fort tilt at ions with its demolition gun r clear 
u1)jljiI« with lis bulldcuer blade, and use the A-frame to lift equip- 
ment or place and recover bridges. 

In i be 23d Infantry Division (Amcrical), the combat engineer 
vrfmle repeatedly proved 10 be a valuable asset to engineer and in- 
fantry operations. The whiclr w** ywd in fitr rapport, base ■rrurity, 
ruuntrrambush fire, direct au.udt of Fortified position*, and limited 
reconnaissance by fire. It even spearheaded an infantry -cavalry 
{Marge in the village of Tap An Bar on 19 June 1969. when division 
element* rallle to the drOiiM- t>f twin hulldmei* and a wc»rk paUy from 
the 26th Engineer Battalion. The day ton % fi^hi was won in the Final 
assault. 

The M4& tank uv. nimhal Un I he fii*£ time in Vietnam. Fuf llir 
most parr, tanks were pan of a cank -infantry or cavalry ream and 
conventional tactics were used. Commanders did, however, seek 
l>eltrr way* to use their limited armoi a«els. 

In December 1966, the 2d Banal ion. S4ih Armor, was assigned us 
secure the route from l ay Ninh to Tri l am. where small gToup* of 
Viet t jiiisj had heen sueeeufully criming ihe road. I lie battalion i i 
mander chose to- use the "thunder run 1 ' technique to offset this enemy 
anion, During the hours of darkness, a tank company oi planum "i:m 




COWIAT ENCIMFIK Vlllli.LJ: 

< Ik- nad" two tit ihrrr times at irtxgular internals. It fired canister* 
and .50ca1iber a nd 7 .62 ■ mm . machine Run* at likdyenemy locations 
tin hcilh *idc* CNf thr io.ni Altrt lliirr nights, niiiiiri); im iLtrtit* 
stopped, and ihr first Ckieu Hoi rallicr surrendered. Mr attributed 
his action to thr thunder run*. This technique wji uwd hy rncm of ihr 
tank uniu in Vietnam. 

Lieutenant General William R, Peers. Cimiin.iiiiliruj Onrrjl. I 
Hrht Fanr, Vietnam, mjdr ihr fallowing commffii about tanks. 

tn ibr M>uthrrn raattal ptwvinm . . thr muriMMin uin» jrr ju)Ih i-r'illv 

light dut normilly tnnks can operate th<- \* ±t munri. Here tbry prmrri mm* 

pmdurtivr. Far f iwirnchlf, ihr pmviuonal U.S. link plilHH»n in ihr I'han 
lliirl Jin Iilii jcldni inorr ttihilhy Hp ihr ihvisi j»nv mhrr wnjjlr 

element. Having hern successful in blasting the enemy out <>F their position* 
on numrroui ocrwoiu, chry hate gi^eri a hijfh clrRrrr uf rahfidrrKr to ihr 

ARVN, the RF PF, ind ihr local population. On the other hand, they arc 
greatly feared by rhe enemy to the extent Thai he has tried on numerous 
ncrunm, but tviihriui sin-res*, tn destroy or otherwise rlimirule thern. 

"I"hc shock effect of even a single tank in guerrilla warfarr w^y .-ippar 
rni in Vietnam. [.ic-uteiidin dtN'nrl Ronald J. Fairfield. Command - 
ing Officer, lit Battalion, 69th Armor, stated, "The NVA/VC have 

shrnvri ,i rt-luclJincr |« ftigaur lank* where they t an be avoided." A 
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yrjf latrr, Lieutenant Colonel Paul 5. Williams, Jr., while commund 
ins '^c same battalion, Hid; "Captured documents and interroga- 

4 Mm ccfmiti cliw Ii>k- thai the rnrnivis ufiaid of Links VVr frrl what he 
redly fcan ii t h** cannislec round and m effect. This [feeling] hai 
lit i n juthfird. <» .l clc'fjcrr by llir absence of cmilarl when tank jmd 

latutr* units mow together." Obviously, the enemy did fight ar- 
mored and cavalry units, but usually hr either pi in a position 
where he had to fight or frit ihat hr possessed sufficient strength to 
.h i. ,i die Aim-in an lime. Cnlcmrl Uonn A. Starry, one of the com- 
minders of the llth Afnioied Cavalry, uatrd, "A cavalry irtwp well 
handled was generally capable of fighting anything the NVA could 
field, at least until additional cavalry and firepower could be mus- 
Inrd." 

An example of thr cavalry's shock action occurred when she U.S. 
1st Infantry Division si aged the battle of Minh Thanh road. The divi- 
sion Leaked word lhal il planned to mow enginrrr rquipmrnt and 
supply vehicle* between Minh Thanh and An Loc on 9 July 1966. 
Actually, i wo armored cavalry troops and one infantry company were 
sent along the route, and otlirr combat and combat sup|MiH line r-. 
were positioned io assist . Whrn the 2 7 2d North Vietnamese Army 
Regiment spotted the cavalry force from its ambush positions, it ai 
tacked. By thr time- thr smoke rlrarcd thr rnoiny irginirnt had losl 
239 dead on the banlelirld. 89 eapiured, and an estimated 304 killed 
hul not visible inlhr .nra Thr regiment was probably irduced to Iris 
than 50 percent of its strength 

Somr «>f ihe findings uf the official "Evaluation of Mechanized 
and Armor Combat Operations in Vietnam (MACOV i sum ma rue 
i he effectiveness of armored cavalry units. 

Arniolcd cavil ry units vrrrc cinjjlos-rd in rales pirviuudy lukjrnnl la tank 
and infantry maneuver battalions in addition io the traditional rreoniuis< 
saner, security, and economy of force Tolei. Thw change has evolved due to 

ihr nature of thr rnrmy in Yin rum, ihr concept qf area war and ihr 
balanced combined amu structure of the aimorrd cavalry njuadcnn. Thnr 
aie deliniiiir batilefieldiin the traditional sense, the enemy has a proptiuicv 

as.ii.lnin; cinui i lis hihuil; in small n«i'u|n iti.i^inij mJi im -tun; !n.n 
offensive actions. Arrnornl cavalry iquadrnru have pros en rdrtuvf noi einlv 
U a force IO find and fix the enemy, but alia as an aggTrssivr offensive iocee. 
The balanced combined arms or structure and inherent tapabiliiy for quick 
rcsponsr and rximdrd independent action have made it possible to employ 
tile aint'jied cavalry ujitidian as a well balanced maneuver l>jiuLion. 

I"he most important iiiatrrirl innovations jwui.nril vorh mech 
anized warfare in Vietnam were the combat engineer srhh thr 
M5M Ck-nnal Sheridan*, and the modifications of the Ml 13 person- 
nel carrier. These vrhii lis wrrp integrated with new techniques, such 
as airmobile tactics, secure com muni* .it inns, and ni^hi vision equip 
merit, and provrd enormously effective. The rocket -pro pel led gien- 
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adr screen wu one of the most widely wed fnamtioru of the war. 
tiyilijiir fence could be found at virtually every U.S. installation in 
Vietnam. The concept of detonating enemy rocket propelled gren ■ 
ades before they hit the taiget waiujuinl am3 lIu- adapt atiuii ofexiit- 
ing materiel for this use was ingenious. 

The UK of the Mill in a tank-like e n N- will interest thr military 
thcociiis foi year*. The Ml 13 brought tu the Vunuin li.itilrlirhl ihe 
shock, firepower, and mobility that are characteristic of tank war' 
f.nr I 1 1 1- terrain wji Iru [tun ideal Cue tanks; ihr enemy\ Turin 
included no significant armor formations. Given these condition, it a 
not surprising that the Ml 13 w« often used »* a lank. 

The development of ju.ngle-htui.ing techniques and thunder ruiu 
wai ihr logical outgrowth of mechanized force* in the Vietnam envir 
nnmrnt Every combat t-uiiamande r in Vietnam rated the pruhlertti of 
jungle warfare and enemy minei. Jungle busting wu the only way to 
exploit mechanised mobility in the forest*, and (be firepower and 

Ohm k action (if an Mill or a t.rnei.il Sheridan WSd invaluable Co a 
force in an occupied enemy base camp. 

U.S armor and merhanur-d rormatioru made significant contri- 
bution lu the allied effort in Vietnam. The armo» soldier with mod- 
vi n < -)'m|hih-iii . training, and leadership proved hii effectiveness and 
gave (be Viet Cong acid North Vietnamese Army ample reason to 
*void tanks where they could. 



CHAPTER X 



Phong Cao 
(November 1966) 

The batik of Phong Cao w*j * ciaffic encirclement operacion that 
il]ustrjin a sue ih'ullkii of innovations widely used in Vietnam Infan- 
try tactical formal ions and countcrjrucrrilla techniques aided, by (he 
ever-proent helicopter wprr immensely lunruful. "I"hr haitlr began 
on 6 Nflvrmlje: I'-ihn when the 2d Battalion (Airborne). 502d Infan- 
try, reinforced with the local Civilian Irregular Defense Group, air- 
assaulted into four landing lOrttt in the jungle BfteeC miles DwUhnM 
of Tuy Hoa- The Strike Force wu one of three battalions assigned to 
the 1st Brigade. iQlst Airborne Division, and was commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Krank I, Dietrich- Colonel Dietrich wjs no new- 
comer to combat; be had fought in World War II from Africa to the 
Rhine with the 5(Hlh Parachute Infantry Regiment. 

The Strike Force was stalking the 5 th Battalion, 95th North Viet- 
namese Regiment. The enemy was conducting training operations 
while waiting for ammunition heing hrcmghl in from Hirili Diuh jcliL 
for replacements coming from North Vietnam. Only 214 of the 
enemy's j'JO ,i u t horized officers and men were on duty. Their training 
area included a comple* of base nmp in a saddle formed by Hills 
450 in the north and 350 in the south. The enemy battalion was to en- 
gage an/ small unit patrols that entered the training area, but if a 
|,l r^ 1 V S Urn ? moved in. it planned (« slip out and wail foe its Iffl- 
munition and replacements at another site. 

Colonel Dietrich, at the time of the Strike Force's air assault, did 
not have the details * if the enemy's mission, or situ.al.ion. Iju1 he did 
know thai a long-range patrol had spotted an unoccupied base camp 
on I lill -150 a month before. During this period in the war, long -range 
pattols were being UKd more frequently and wete iK-ruining a major 
sourer of intt'lli^ein e. Intelligence indicated chat an enemy division 
headquarters and elements of the 95th Regiment were in the area, 
Colonel Dietrich reasoned that ihr runny was iHtupying positions, mi 
Hill 450. He also ic( ( rd that ibc North Vietnamese Army forces 
would avoid combat and leave the area if they realized thai the Strike 
Force's ohjmiie WM thr hill T« eontral his battalion's target. 
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DiujfTJin V Sflwmjnr drploynwnt of < wo riflr mni|unin and. rrcnnnju 

tanre platoon in checkerboard *eareh pattern, (Driving u only repreacnta- 
trvr m no atlrmpc ii mjn> io arrive ai enact eonf1pira< imi in pracllrr. | 



Che re fort . he selected a deception objective w«i of Hill 450. Hp chose 
landing zones around the decoy area and instructed hi» company 
commander* to move initially in a tlireciirm that would lead thi- 
North Y'iil lia ITHTU7 nimiil;»1ldr r lt< brlirve ihai Hill 450 would not be 
warched. 

A* the operation began, the helicopter awauhs were uiiuppuwil. 
itml chr tfnnpanirii nim-rd uui in modilied t hn.krrboa.rd formation. 
The checkerboard, a method of searching an area by covering alier- 
na.ee squires with small units, was a new technique created by Lieu- 
Iftkanl fjilotirl Hrnry hi "Haiik' F.ttiriMm, win] had pirtctlrtl Col 
HiiH-l Dietrich as the commander oF 2d Battalion (Airborne), 502d 
InTanrry. {Diagram J) 



Company H rnjilr \hr fitst toruait with fout Virl Cong, killing 
nnr. Thr Krt undo* ilir- li.m .ilion'i reconnaissance platoon reinforced 
to Eilryman strength, killed a l«nr Viet Cdi^ in the «>nty other en- 
counter of the day. Thr 7th and £th of November hmught hght con- 
tat t, and by early afternoon of the Bin, the battalion had turned from 
Lhe deception objective and was heading rail , At 1 830. dements of 
(he Kecondo Platoon reached Hill 4hti and stHittrn, four Nmili Viet 
namru- in a c iimpaiiy-si/r base tamp Lli (be failing light the rticmy 
had not teen the Recondos . The battalion commander was immedi- 
ately informed of the Kerondo*' contact and. during thr night of K -U 
Nirvrmbcr, his idra Tor surrounding the saddle was passed to the 
Strike Force commanders, Elements of Company Is would attack 
from the west, white the re* of the i n-mpany tTtahlishrd a blot king 
|M>M(iH]ii in thr south. Company C, commanded by Captain Stephen 
Silvasy, Jr., would make a forced march into blocking positions in the 
southeast quadrant. Company A. commanded by Captain " Mikr 
Mt l-ailili-ii would be lifted by helicopter to the northeast quadrant. 
The Recondos would close the circle in the north between Companies 
A and B- 

At 1000 the following morning, the Kecondo Platoon w» moving 
into position deployed as two sections. 1 hr Iwn rlrrru-iils wnr vrpa 
uiriL hy KVCni hundred meters when Section A. led by platoon 
sergeant Richard K. demons, rtigagcd hirst a nail watcher and later 
an enemy platoon. The Recondos returned fire and were soon rein- 
forced by the 2d Platoon from Company B, led by Lsl Lieutenant 
Ahh n ] 1 1 • ■ M •• ■- m I .^rtlu r ihe two uniti moved thirty meter* up the 
wooded, vine- matted ilope before enemy automatic weapons fire 
slopped their advance. As thr fight was dr>> eloping, the Sd Platoon of 
Company II, led by lu Lieutenant John A Marshok, Jr., had itarted 
to move iturth to iimir in behind the enemy. Lieutenant Maishok hail 
Ihm-ii told that the battle was on the western slope of Hill -150, but hii 
platoon was still welt south of the hilt when he became convinced that 
the sounds of thr riirfi|(hl m-cr wiulknl of his position. Marshok 
reported the situation to his company commander and began to move 
west and then south to come in behind the enemy, The echo of the 
firelight in the mountains, thr ilifficnlly of Trailing die map in ilensr 
jungle, and the steep, slick slopes combined, however, to bring the 
platoon in on the southern Hank of the Kecondo- !£d Platoon position. 

At noon the Strike Force command post had the following infor- 
mation on the locations of the rifle companies, The main part of 
Company B was in a blocking position south of Hill 150. Company C 
was moving toward the southeast quadrant of Hill 350 but was still 
fiw hours away. Company A. several kilometers southeast of the bat- 
tle, was approaching the area where it would be picked up for a heli- 
copter assault to its place in the encirclement, Half of the Recondo 
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Platoon, was in -i t»lfM-kici(j position north of HiLl 450, The other half, 
Section A. was wiih [he 2d Platoon of Company B in contact with an 
enemy platoon wmrwhrrc on the wrslero slope of the saddle formed 
lay HLLLi'i.^O and 350. Their Lm -at ion had bmi reported a* the western 
slope of -150. The 3d Platoon of Company D had been moving north 
toward Hill 450, The platoon reported its position as a kilometer 
south of the hill, hue Lc also stated ihat it could hear thr Rrcondu fire- 
light south of its location and thai it was moving coward the sounds of 
the firing. 

The 2d Battalion (Airborne). 502d Infantry. was normally- »up< 
ported by a command! and control helicopter, but Colonel Dietrich 
hiul not used it rinee the day of ihe assault into Phong Cao. This stra- 
tagem was pan of his deception plan io miuimiir tlir rvirlencr that a 
U.S. battalion was in the area. Now, however, he called for the heli- 
copter, ami at I22n it reported to his command post. Colonel Dietrich 
immediately took to the air and thr plattHrm in (be jungle below 
identified their locations by displaying panels and dispensing colored 
sm nice grenades, In a maltcr of minutes he understood the confusion 
ol it-pom tir lud received from the Re* oiitlo section and the two pla- 
toons. The firelight was on the western slope of Kill 310. {Diagram 4) 
I hi- three |iLitoim\ weic together now. and he directed them to pull 
back to allow an air nrike on ihe un-uiv jiotiiioii 

By MID the platoons had disengaged, and two U.S. Air Force 
lighters, made a pass over the enemy. Their bombs landed in the 
tnrgn area but fragments sprayed the U.S. platoons. Although 
there were no casualties, ihe uii strike wa* canceled. In place of the 
fighters, a helicopter light fire team was deployed. As ihe gunship* 
completed their strikr, a. baiterv of 155-mm- howitzers from the 1st 
Battalion, SOth Artillery, took up ihe fire. The artillery firing, which 
lasted aver an hour. w« followed by an assault of Company B's pla- 
toona. Enemy resistance to ihr assault was. light, and a* darkness fell 
nn & November, two platoons of Company B were dug in on Hill .150. 
Company A'*, ail assault had been LinrrpiMisrd , and riccept for the pla- 
loon* on Mill 35-0, the battalion was in a blocking position around the 
saddle There was a gap between the Recondns and Company A and 
another bet ween the two Recondo sections. Claymores were positioned 
(u fill the gap in the Recondo line, The battlefield was illuminated by 
Sl-mm. mortars. A U.S. Air Force C-47 was on its way *n replace the 
mortar illumination with flares. The encirclement was complete. 

There was no nm tart during thr night, but by 07 1 5 Cm the morn- 
ing of the 10th. ihe enemy had dispatched reconnaissance parties to 
lii'irminn- l s locations. At 0840 a North Vietnamese rrconnait' 
sance pat ml piobrd the tsorthern flank tnf Company C; at 09tr5 trie 
Company C line was probed again; and at 1250 Company A was 
tested, At 1540 Company B was probed, and at 13-15 the Recondos" 
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position hu reeonHoiiered. Ai a result of ihr enemy's reconnaissance, 
twelve Monti Vietnamese sold kr> wry*- killed, The North Vietnamese 
commander now knrsv th.n hr wj> lurruundrcl. 

While- the enemy reconnaissance was in progress, the Strike Force 
started to lighten its circle of forces. Using a loudspeaker in a I it- In > ■ | • 
tcr. it tried to convince the 5th Battalion of the hopelessness of its 
situation. J wo huuraof hroaili-Jilinji;. Iiowrtt-r , hruughl iicj .ipjurrm 
Jesuits. By darkness of the 10th the entire Strike Force Battalion was 
deployed in a circle roughly GOO meters in diameter around Hill 4M. 
A iinsonrr r,i]Jturrd by tympany C had reported thai th«" remainder 
c»f ihr 5th North Vietnamese Army Battalion was on ihr hill. 
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In contrast to ihe C-47 illumination on the night of 9-10 Novcm- 
Iht. Colnnrl Dirt rich decided I Ilka L continuous, illumination waJ, nu| 
required the night of 10-1 1 November. There were no gaps now in hit 
circle of forces, and the enemy would be more easily destroyed if he 
moved out of hi* prepared petitions, The enemy tested the ring five 
timet thiit nielli: twice in the Company R area in thr south, twice in 
the Company A positions in the east, and finally at 0340 the Recondos 
in the west. In each case the effort failed. 

On tin- rningof the 11th, thr 5th Battalion wj<, greeted by rr 

■tewed psychological operations. This broadcast came from a speaker 
on the ground with Companies B and C. which had started moving 
north up I till -V.tQ. This limr thr runny rrspondrd One North Virt 
namr&r »oldie r surrendered to Company C and appr.drd u> hi* Linn 
rades to follow him One more soldier surrendered to Company B. 
Then Company C capluTed seven enemy soldiers, and Company U 
captured two. Company A captured five soldiers, and the battalion 
staff with Company A captured two more. Companies, R ami C 
stopped at the top of Hill 450. and Company A swept the imulIk-im 
slope from east to west J hey engaged a North Vietnamese machine 
jpjn and killed thr crew. 

I he baitlc was oier. The total number of bodie* counted and 
enemy captured was seventy-five. Blood trails, parts of bodice, and 
prisoner* indie a I rd lli^it m-my mure had died. (M [he llnriy-hix rtirmy 
soldiers captured, thirty-two were North Vietnamese Army troops, 

Fourteen rrrwvTvrd wrjipon*, including three of the battalion"* four 
mortars; forty four individual weapons; and substantial amounts of 
equipment, ammunition, and other supplies were also captured. U.S. 
casuallirs during ihr tbrrr ib\ |M"luhI wnr five killed 4 fid fifteen 

wounded. 

The battle oi Phong Cao dramatically i Uusti an-s the use of t he hrli 
copter feir comma nil a ltd control. It also demonstrates the application 
of established principles en new situation*. The helicopter Was dr 
scribed earlier as the most significant innovation of the war. Its value 
in command and control was confirmed many times in Vietnam, In 

thr battle of Phong Cad. <hr helieopln pel milled Col ■! DiriiK I, :n 

reach the point of contact in time to influence the battle. It also 
enabled him to locate the disoriented platoons on the ground, which 
indiralcd tbrir position* wilh smoke arid panels, and to insure their 
iiiLr^tation into his scheme of maneuver and fire support plan. 

I"hr unique enemy tactics in Vietnam offered the commanders of 
battalions and other small units opportunities for deception that had 
not existed in the Kmr.ni Wat or World Wat II. Thr tonics of the 
Strike Force Battalion during the battle of Phong Cao deceived the 
enemy into thinking that he was opposed by a small U.S. unit. "Even 
on H November when Company A conducted a beliborne assault ... a 
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POW later captured staled tln^r the NVA force* on Phong Cao Moun- 
tain- t bought thry had thr US fortes surrounded until they attempted 
to hrralt the contact and found, it hopeless. " Brigadier General Wil- 
lard Pearson, who wi^ 1 lie mmm aiding general of the lit Btiga.d<-. 
I if In Oi%'i»iou. :u tin- luih- of thr haute of Phong Cao, described the 
[OEiit-pt as semigucrrilla tactic* These tactics emphasized slealth and 
deception through night operations, long-range patrols, reduction of 
helicopter traffic and other indications of U.S. operations, and simi- 
lar techniques designed to foster contact with ihr enemy Oner con- 
tact was made, the units converted to conventional methods, using all 
available firepower, mobility, and reserves. 

One of the most important aspect nf MrnigueTrilhi wjti.ur was 
the ambush. The ambush had been used by the U.S. Army as far 
hack .is Apr i I 177!i, when Colonel Smith's redcoat column waa conl in - 
iujusI\ .imhushi-d jmi withdrew horn Concord, Mass..n.hu*etis. The 
mi t h.iEkLCkl a mouth as it wis used in Vietnam, howrvcT. was new, 
This innovation combined the ambush irehnique with the claymore 
mine and a tripwiir. I., mi n was refined by the addition of a remote 
control firing device. In effect, this technique was an antipersonnel 
minefield with a fire-no fire option. Using tht- command -detonated 
mechanic.! I .iml'i^'h i 1 junction with sensors increased its effec- 
tiveness. It was particularly appropriate in area* where firing di-\ii n 
that had to be triggered by the enemy were unsuitable became of 
civilian traffic, 

The long range patrol (LR.P) was a particularly significant aspect 
of U-S. operations in Vietnam. Such patrols werr nut new to tin- l.'.S 
Army, but thrv wric used in increasing density and were now opera- 
ting .it division level. Long -range patrols were needed in Vietnam 
because of the difficult terrain assigned to the- dis-isium and the rlu 
Mvrnrss of thr rnrmy, The helicopter and effective communication* 
enabled the patrols to be more densely dispersed, 

U.S. divisions formed provisional LRP units in 1965 and 1966, 

based mi ihr sutrrssof the ^ih Spri :.-.! I- . - r i rs Croup's Projrr! Drlla 

The use of long-range patrols at division level prompted the develop- 
ment of a succession ol minor innovations to support operations. Two 
nf I hew ili-snlopcEirrits were r hn- t.KP ration, a freeze drirrl meal about 
rmr thiid the weight of a C ration, and the McCuire rig, a drvic* sim- 
ilar to a parachute harness, which was attached to a line suspended 
from n hrliroptrr. t hr system wjs ilwiI tn rvrr.n I small palml^ in 
situations where the helicopter could not land. A drawback or the 
McCuire rig was that the passenger rode to his destination suspended 
lie low the helicopter. This disadvantage w.n iKv«r<mtte in ihr junjtlr 
penctrator system, which was commonly used for field medical evacu- 
at inn in V in nam. The penctrator was lowered through trie jungle 
t aiiopy using a helicopter hoist, and the passenger, seated or standing 
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un ctu: peneirator, wai lifted into the helicopter. Hoi thir wtimuly 
wounded, i bufcet liner w» substituted fur the jungle peneirator. In 
Addition 10 these innovations, new tactics far depositing ami pit-king 
up long-range patrol* by helicopter were also developed. 

The nprrw-rieei of Comju ny K {a longrangr patrol), 51»t 

I nfant ry, between Bien Hoa ind Xu^it Lot, fifi-v kil -ten northeast 

of Saigon, are indicative of the effectiveness of long range patrols, fn 
Ope rat kin Uniontows tIJ Husuu-RjMjjt. in e'rhruary and March l%9, 
Company ¥ vrai under the operational control of the l*H>th Infantry 
Knjrjclr {tight) < Sena rate). The plan was for both light inomi.i >. 
sance teams And heavy combat rrc onriaiuanre trams to monitor 
traili and suspected river crossing site* in support of brigade opera 
lions- Taking priumrr* of war wa* an additional mixtion of combat' 
ttccmnMMM.nct teams. When the enemy's posit inn could br fixrcl, 
reaction forces were committed lo exploit the situation, 

Dunns' ihr other jUihi . palioL werr wnt out to fight the enemy 117 

times with no U.S. losses, although there were forty emergency ex- 
tractions. Viet Cong and North Vietnamese Arm} tn«i|^ -ic.': t'-.i 
91 times; font act wai made V- times, ami a rractinn fore*- w» com 
mitted on 10 occasions to exploit sightings or help extract the long- 
range patrol*, knrmy troop* killed in action numbered forty-eight, 
with twenty -six more probable. Eighteen prisoners of war or detainee* 
were taken. 

The tremendous intelligence advantage gained by ihf itMhh 
lir i iIh- through the use of long-range patrols is not evident in these 

figure*, l'hi* ad\ ant age hiiw r^ e r . i* iUu*tr*ted by trw following Com 
ments made by Major (General William R. Pern, when he commanded 
ihr 4th tnfantry Division; 

fn 1967. before we hid any form of surveillance unit such as the people 

uriffrr and the ail cav with ihr worn unit, evrrv nujor harilr ih»| the 4 lh 
tnfjiitiy Hmoon *t= .1 ilHcll inlo initialed by the ulinn □! a Long Range 
Patrol l every single one of them That included the battle of Dak To for the 
[j»nj{ Range VatTnli rmnplMely un< rjvrred ihf enemy mn\rmrm HV knew 
exactly where he wa* turning Fium through uur Lunj; Kangr I'jctdI anion 

In support of (he LKP effort. General William C, Westmoreland 
authorized ihr rMaliliOmieni nl the MACV Rrenrulo .School in Sep- 
tember 1966. The term "Recondo" is a combination of reconnais- 
"aru ■• .mil commando and li.nl been Lived to cLrwiihe .i i.i:;^i :\|n 
m Iiim ii nrgani^-d *n I'.'j!' h\ Oheral WrUiJiorelatid. whm lie com 
minded the lOTst Airborne Division at Fort Campbell. Kentucky. 
This identification of Recondo with the men of ihr Ums; range 
patrol*, who were generally considered to have ihr iimst uncomfort- 
able and dans;rniq* job in Vielnam. led !o the use of the name by 
other units. The Recondo Platoon of the 2d Rait alum (Airburnr), 
!»u2d Int. in i r>-. wa* one such unit. The platoon could act as a long- 




SokJMLU Th*4NP*g n> 1 RCMir [.Aitwr.iu SnnvDio Fum CH -IT. Tht troop 
{adder was mpenor to iht tapptl TOpt bt«nitt tS rautd kr u.n"rf/or Ttrvvrry 

r-sngr palm] linrr uimr of in mrrntwra had been Rcrtiinin trained, 
bui i he plaioon wu used as a maneuver ■ami in normal battalion 
operation*. Th» innovation, the informal organization of a fourth 
manfu'vri rtriiirckt hi ttir infantry baltalicKii in Victual]], wax su.b\r 
quenily recogniiroj in the authorization tor ■ fourth rifle company. 
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Another technique of the 2d Battalion (Airborne)* S02d Infantry, 
ihit was new in vome respect* was the stay-behind patrol Stay behind 
patrol* wrtr iurd dming World War* I an. I II .nui «i|«i during the 
ICorrart War. These Farces, however, were generally small in order to 
facilitate their withdrawal through enemy line* and to aid in conceal- 
ment, The fluidity of the battlefield in Vietnam and the availability 
mI hrlinjptri* to irinfurrr oj rxli.ut tltr M.ty behind f c 1 1 < r led to 
frequent use of stay-behind patrols of various sizes among U.S. forces. 

The folio wing extract from ibr report of the 2d Battalion (Air- 
borne), 502tl Irifjrttrv jrivrsi thr ai hir\ rnn iils nf tlhr Strike Forre'i 
stay behind patrol at Phong Cao, 

Hirer day* afirt the t unt I us.i< ■ i> ul 1 1 ir 1 1 j( i k £ • nipany A. after an oven 
rruiputy, moved < I j ndestinely back into ibe area and stayed approsdrnairlv 
4 day* During this period thry uncosered dim- large medical riclir and inter 
rrptrd wmrnwiny farce* returning to the area, Some S days after Company 
A overtly mewed out of the area. Company B cUndrtiindy moved back rMO 

tin* I'Unrij; Clan mountain area u a lolltiwup force and utnovrrrd another 
larn medical and kiti-hrn cache plus findinR one wounded NVA soldier who 
had been hiding since about IE November, 

The use of deception wa* the key to the victory at Phong Cao 
mountain. The effective and easily understood deception plan was an 
excellent example of the adaptation of conventional lactic* to an un 
conventional situation The checkerboard iea.rch innovation, the 

long range patrol, and (he stay behind force all contributed signifi 
canity to the luitru oF the operations of the 2d Battalion (Airborne), 
502d Infantry, at Phong Cao. 

The way in which tbr long-range- patrols were used was one of the 
moil significant innovation! of the war, and the use of the helicopter 
for command and control brrame a normal mrtliod nf operation for 
virtually all tactical commanders in Vietnam. These innovations, ex- 
cept for the use of the helicopter, were adaptations of time tested 
if< liii»jurs and. in I hi* vrriM-. wnr rharactrriitir of * large share of 
the innovations of the war. Confronted by an enemy who took advan- 
tage nf any operational pattern thai developed, ihr U.S. soldier in 
Vietnam soon learned that change was the order or the day and th.it 
innovation was the key to success. 
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Sum Cm 
(2 December 1966) 

The battle of Suoi Cat provide* an excellent example of the suc- 
cessful use «f armor against the ambush tactics of the Virt Cong. The 
(•nriny in Vietnam not invincible, and a trained outfit frequently 
took advantage of the mistake* and limitation* of the Vjet Cong or 
\uiili Vietnam™- Army. This prattler applied to the mine lhir.it as 
well where the most successful tactic was to attack the man who 
placed the mine. The 1 1 th Armored Cavalry the "Wackbom tt<"j?» 
mem' in tin- forrfrnni ni much of the action ilk tin' HI Corps I ,lc 
tical Zone, proved again the soundness of battle ■ teited doctrine and 
maneuver techniques for tank* am! aimnrrd liiiiln juauh st-lm-lei. 

The enemy force in thb baulr was drawn, from the 275th Virt 
Cong Regiment, This regiment was assigned the task of staffing an 
ambush along National Highway 1 In l-"«g Khmih Province just east 
uf Siaoi Cat. Order of- battle experts had put the 21 Bib Viet Cong 
Regiment well to the northwest, but the unit apparently made its way 
into thr province lomrlimr helween latr Oetoht-r and late Ntivernhr r 
1906. four or five days before the 2 December battle, the 1 1th 
Armored Cavalry's- intelligence officer received information baaed on 
iinrot irpirts of "movement* north and south of Highway I" near 
Suoi Cat and Chua Chan Mountain, This part of Highway I, a tra- 
ditional tile for ambushes, inevitably came to be known ai Ambush 
Alley. Thr jmibush fmce, which was, later estimated to hr a reinforced 
battalion of the 27!>ih Viet Cong. Regiment, spent ihe latter pan of 
November reconnoitermj; the ambush site ,-in.rL prrparmg positions 
(inii|>lrir kith mnhead protection. In typical Viet Cong fashion, 
maximum use was made of local cover, and withdrawal routes were 
plotted principally to the south . 

On I December 1966, Troop B. lit Squadron, ltth Armored 
Cavalry, minus its 3d Platoon but reinforced by a platoon of tanks 
from the squadron's lank company, look over the aecurity of ihe rock 
quarry at C-ia Ray. In December, the Troop B commander sent a 
convoy lo the regimental base camp near Xuan Loc to obtain sup- 
plica. The two tanks, three armored cavaltv .ivtauli vrhhlrs, and two 
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2 Vt ■ Ion truck* reached the but camp without incident. The supplies 
wrtc loaded, and the group headed for Cii Ray al 1604 hours, The 
lank platoon lead™, In Lie-men am Wilbrtt RadoM-vich, was the con- 
voy eommander and arranged his vehicle* in the following order: 
■ank, two armored cavalry awault i-^hirln (ACAV'iJ twit vupply 
tntdtt, AC A V. link. A helicopter gunship on the convoy's radio fre- 
quency and a forward air controller were covering overhead. At Suoi 
Cat l he convoy mmmjudiT ywiti hnl Ijjl k from the iquadrnn's radio 

nrt to the B Troop net as he cleared Chua Ch.ni M nin. which 

often distorted communications between Cia Ray and the regimental 
bate Since ihe l*t Squadron mainlaiord j rrl.iv ilatrrm on lop <jf 
CIiuj Chan, the convoy commanders communications setup was 
excellent. 

As the convoy moved, cast out of Suoi Cat, Lieutenant Radosevich 
noticed an ominous lack of activity along the road; no men or 
»-iiin ii mi i hildrrn. no dogs. Ahoul I wci kiluinrlc n from tin- hanilei, 
i Ik- lieutenant turned in the commander's hatch and accidentally 
tripped the turret override, causing ihe main gun to swing to the 
right. Apparently wring this movement, an enemy soldier prematurely 
ck'tonaied a mine about ten meter* ahead of l-ieulcnant Radow 
vkh'i tank. The fight was on, The convoy commander, wounded by 
mine fragmrnrv. dim Ird the odd numhrircL vehii Irs Co fur Co thr Irft 
of l I it- road and the even numbered vehicles to fire to the right, 
(hrrrby e-sl ablishiiig the hen ingbotir foiinaEiun. 1 Ir ,dvj sent word to 
D Troop that the convoy was under attack: relief from several direc- 
tum was on thr way. I hough hit Te-pc-alrdLy -with triodlru riflr jncl 

rocket rounds, the combat vehicles kept moving through the kill lone 
and escorted the two trucks to safe*v m the direction of Gia Ray. 

Thr Ttoop R commander. Captain John R. Landry, led a relief 
column of two tanks and ihree armored cavalry assault vehicles south 
out oFCia Rj.y toward thr ambush. They were joined ai thr junction 
of Highways I and 333 by ACAV'i front Captain Landry's Zd Platoon 
j ml plungrrl Into the fray. The 'hi Platoon iuffrrcd Mime four I cm 
nonfatal casualties from Viet Cong grenades as ii neared the ambush 
site, but it herringboned its way into the battle with deadly effect. 
E-.h- ■ i it- 1 it or Company D took off from the regimental base seven 
minutes after the first report of contact, followed closely by Troop C 
and the hnv ii/ct battery I'm mioutei lalei, Tim]) A wa* on thr way. 
Meanwhile, the helicopter guru-hip was making firing runs, and 
requests for artillery fire and air strikes had been sent. The links of 
Company I) and the ACAV's of Troop C, in tutu uknl thr ^mbusb 
site. Troop C moved east down Highway 1 to cover possible Viet Cong 
withdrawal come* Troop A arrived jw*t an wjror uf the Viet Cong 
were attempting to leave thine positions. Fifteen of the enemy were cut 
down before they could get away. "I he battle which began about 1640 
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hours -*tz\ mrr by 1750. hut ijhikuLk fur fmm thr Viet Cjm% totitin- 
Lifd until 1350. In an attempt to seal off escape rouin, artillery and 
At'-47 "S|Mirhk'" sluj™ wftr uvrl I hniiij(linijt thr night, The Vir( Cong 
low at least ninety-nine men and suffered a stunning defeat . One U.S. 
soldier, a wrgeant in the S7th Engineer ESatialion. lost his life in the 

bjtltr, iiiul there uni' (wrnly iwn nihrr rstMultirf in the HlafkhpTW 

Regiment., 
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The Vin Cong commander had K-lcctrd thr small resupply con- 
voy a* a target, perhaps believing chit ii could be easily owrwhrlmi-Ll 
Normally quilt- skillful in ihc planning and execution of ambushes, 
the enemy at Sum Cat t/ommitird j rutnibn of eovdy rrmrv I hr per 
matuir rlrtnnation of the min* was ihe first mistake. Although the 
killing lone was covered by light and heavy machine guns, 64 'mm. 

mortan. small »ran, Ji IravUmr crtuillcis riflr, jiio an urnirtrniunrtl 
number uf rocket- propelled grenade launchen, the Viet Cong were 
unable to achieve fire superiority in the first critical moment* of the 
action. Having failrci ten it up rilhri tlir U-ad itr the ror UiriL. they 

wrrr furthermore unable to cope with the AC A Vs. The mou disas- 
trous mistake made by the enemy leader was. to spring the ambush 
when U.S. relief uniu wrrr so rlose. Within four minute? the tan* 
ptjuiosi lu<l ] rallied ibr killing lone, and Troop B's 2d Platoon ar- 
rived in seven minutes, tf the Vict Cong commander had been famil- 
iar wit Ik ihr pult-citial of 1 lie ACAV in cuinhjit, vny likrly hr would 
no i have positioned his men so close to the road- Whatever thr enact 
reasoning behind the location of ihe ambush force, it was exposed to 

thr < onsidri jbtr and rffrctisr firr t»f ACAV m^rhine gunners and 
grenadiers. 

The Vict Cong positions, although out of range of the eight inch 
huwiUrri jl Xuirt f .or , Were vitm Ijkrn under fire by ihc fait moving 

artillerymen of the 1st Squadron's self-propelled lOi-mm. howiuer 
battery. Thr ability of ihe artillery to move rapidly from one position 
to another and m wi up within tm^r apparrnify was not lakm into 
account by the Viet Cong ambuih planner. The squadron's howitzer 
baltrry was joined at Sunt Cat by Battery B, Id Batlalion, 35th Ar- 
tillery, a ISS mm. irir-pruprllnl unit. Some 1,700 rounds were feed 
by these two batteries during the Tight. 

Ry thr limr i he Company D and Troop C reinforcements arrived, 

the Viet ( • < - uidci ii.ilifrd (bat br Ii.llL Failed in his mission 

and that he must withdraw. Knemy lire was intensified before ihe ap- 
jH-jumrul A Troop to allow the Vim Cong i.> iLviigagc and movr t» 
withdrawal routes. The timing of this move was poor, however, as thr 
Bbrkhnrvr t.oopers caughl many of thr Viet Cong In the act of with- 
drawing. 

Enemy mines, such as ihe command detonated device used at 
Sinn Cat wir a tnmtajit llnrat to imr fort™. Although tin- I'.S 
Army did employ claymore mines ai a weapon, most of its el Ions in 
this jira wrrr concentrated on defense, Enemy mine* and booby 
traps caused approximately 70 percent of the vehicle losses and 20 
percent of ihe casualties. The enemy employed "nuisance mining,"' 
<h,ii i>, nattering mines throughout an area rather than in 
well-defined minefields, on a scale never before encountered by U.S. 
forces. Mines and booby traps were usually installed at night by 
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i rained personnel who had de [ailed knowledge of the terrain. 
Through ingenious techniques in mini- warfare, the Viet Cong sue 
c rwfullv substituted tninrv and bou-by traps fur jTUllrry. Invtrad ot 
conventional minefields covered by fire, the enemy hindered or pre- 
vent ml the uw nf supply roads and inhibited offthe-road operations 
bv planting explosive devices in indisrrimin atr patirrm While hr 
benefited directly by causing combat casualties, vehicle losses, and 
delay-sin tac tical operations, equally important ihr pv,'c tmlogji ,tl 
effect. Jusi the knowledge that a mine or booby trap could be pl.it rd 
anywhere- iluwrcl combat operation* and forced allied troops to clear 
almost the entire Vietnam road net every day, 

In response, an Army wide concentrated effort in strategic and 
I jctit.it planning research and analysis, and materiel developrurm 
was focused on countermeasures for mines and booby traps. I 'hr 
Mine Warfare Center of the Headquarters, United States Army, Viet* 
nam (USARV), conducted an ektrnsive study uf thr Virt Cong and 
Nonh Vietnamese mining operations, techniques, and ordnance. 
Major Waller C. bell, the chief of the center, published a report. 
"Mine Warfare in Vietnam." as a guide fur unit* in the field Al 
though he found that Viet Cons; and North Vietnamese techniques 
vaiied Iiinn pl.uc-tn 1 1 1 .Lt i- M.ijitr Bell was aide ninuikr uunr gener- 
ahiations "f"he enemy did not use the traditional minefields of 
prrvmui wars. Mr laid prater tiw i 1 1- 1 1 1 - .1 round the more permanent 
base camps but with no pattern, and the mines were certain 10 hr 
i-ih Uv trapped. Major &ell also discovered thai the enemy tern led to 
mine the same sectors of toads repeatedly. 

Major IJell divided the mining; pniMr » tlner major uuptr 

tea: row Mining, off -road antivehicular mining, and antipersoniu 1 
mining, Most U.S. mine casualties nccurrrd during road c Ira ring op 
rt aiiuiu. Heavy losses coupled with the need to clear many kilomnrrs 
of road every day put a strain on ihr engineer and combat inmp 

eltorc (iff Toud niinn rauwll r Luna^i" l<> jiiihihiL ulm ii-s iltaii 

ruad mining did. Liitle used traits and tracks, open fields, jungles, 
and even avenue* that were difficult for vrhii lr* to ecu* wre mined 
Ihr anitpennnnel minr» or booby traps were ingeniously rigged 
devices, set in unusual locations to trap the individual soldier. Such 
ilr\n ev norin;illy made (mm malrruU .it hand, WCif used un .1 rrt.n 
sive scale. Virtually every enemy position was encircled or infested 
■.siili 1 hem, Krom an extensive analysis of thr technique* used by the 
rnrmy in rat h of thr hint turps tactical ruiirs, the Minr Warfa.tr 
Center marked on a map the areas where mining activity was heavy 

.ccul qualified rath area by indicating I lie must fmmrmii t\]jr id mmr 
there. Armed with this knowledge, the tactical commanders ami in 
dividual soldier* wrre able to reduce U.S, casualties. 

lib tin- III C«.n|w |j. CiljI /our. tin- Kiel CuilJJ Scrittrd tu adjust 
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their mining pattern according 10 U.S. larikal operation*, rather 
than following a preconceived plan. During periods when U.S. and 
allied activity wu high, there wai a, substantial increase in the Viet 
Cong mining efforts. Road* tnd ©fT-road tracked vehicle path* wrrr 
the main targets. The problem facing the 11th Armored Cavalry in 
this area became one of inhibiting the enemy's road mining activities. 
The regimenl also Irarnnl I li.it thr mining and thr setting of bemhy 
trap* was largely the work of Viet Cong local forces rather than Larger 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese Army units. 

thr Army cook extensive steps to educate jII subordinate 
commandi concerning mine* and booby traps. Information which 
defined the mine thrral in various area* wan pwii down through 
c hanncls. Units prepared monthly reports that outlined mine warfare 
incidents, the types of mine* or booby trap encountered, and their 
location*. The Mine Warfare Onlrr LiistTi bu Ird notri to .ill major 
U5ARV unit! to inform them of various technique! that might be use- 
ful in countering the explosive devices 

A further effort to educate troops was made by the Combined In- 
tetltgrnre Center, Viclnani "Vir( Cong/ North Vietn*rne*e Atmj 
Employment of Mines and Booby Traps" described all of the mines 
and booby traps used by thr enemy in Vietnam, Included were 
Foreign mines and fuzing devices, plus expedient mines and ingenious 

lu/iog devices and trip wires used to iletonale IkmiIh traps. All corn 
hill unils LLsenl I hr Llorunirnts and ihe experiences of diviww person 

nel to conduct mine warfare training for new arrivals. 

U.S. force* unwittingly furnished many of the items from which 
the enemy fashioned mines and booby traps. Explosive material came 
from dud rounds and other ordnance loft or discarded by U.S. troop 
unns Empty C-raiion cans and used batierirs wrrr primr rnmpo 
nents of Viet Cong mines. Field commanders conducted a constant 
antiliitrr campaign Control of ammunition and polking of defensive 
positions were stressed . 

Using the Rome plow in land clearing operations helped to reduce 
command dcionairil mine incident* Removing all vegetation from 
the sides of roads and around base camps eliminated mrmy cover. 
The paving of road* proved to be one of the most effect Ive means to 
counter enemy mirm. since holes m (Ik- asphalt were difficult to dig 
and easy to identify. A good example was heavily mined Route I in 
(Juarix Ngai Province ■ Although culverts were still destroyed by the 
enemy, there were no mining incidents after the road was paved, A 
similar technique for un paved roads was the daily use of oil or penr- 
prime mcr an arra previously cleared of mines, Enemy at tempts to 
mine the road were then readily apparent. Another effect isr counter' 
measure used by many unit* in Vietnam was to encourage loeal citi- 
teru to report the location of mines in return for a cash reward. In, 
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]968. through this \4i1«nirn informant program, 101,52 1 pieces of 
cinlriaiic-r ili.it timid have been used as mines and booby traps were 
located. Trained dogs were also effective in detecting thr*r d^vicr*. in 
one test involving 131 road clearing minimis, 157 area searches, and 2 
vLLbgr M-ju hfj, thr dogs found 19 mines and 33 booby traps. 

Kits were devrlnprd for *(TOOied pe rsonnel carriers io provide sup- 
pJrmrnul armor for ihe hull bottom and to relocate and strengthen 
the fuel line. One armored personnel carrirr mi whirh ihf nrn armor 
kit was installed hit a twenty-rumml mint- u« i-jMidltic?. .inning 
the men on board. 

Generally, mine detector* designed t« locate metallic mines or 
■ ■■I ■ pin-fs of mftal vrore not effective. One method which com- 
bated the difficulty of detecting liny metal rlrt<main.rs in dirt mad* 
*nrinklnl with snillrr\ fragment* was to use the same minesweep 
team every day. The men became so familiar with Ihe road that they 
were aWe to spot minor changes in the- surface or the surrounding 
area. The majority of mines found were detected visually and de- 
stroyed with rxplmivm in place, 

Still b<Hn.g developed Are various hand held infrared detectors and 
MaWll for use in helicopters and vehicles. Experiment* were ruiidui ird 
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tQ ini.lun- turn-ill in minr deltmaloi wiling using r adii> firnueru ici 
llmmrt, i hr*e experiments were unsuccessful and were terminated. 
A need for better protrcl iort of troops against the rnrmy'i mine tlneac 
prompted the Cnmbut Drvrtiiprnriits Command tn rnnsidrr mine 
I ncHiri: i Ihjh in fuiurr vehicle developments. In Addition, the U.S. 
Army Materiel Command continued its effort* to develop energy ah 
soihing i^tit-mi 10 reduce the shock tif minr explosions. 

Thr KN'SURt. 202 Tank Mounted Expendable Minr Roller m 
cried in Vjrlnam ,i rninr ttrtimatiiig devirr. IVsignrcl to exert high 
i- 1 ou ml |nr -.Mirc whikuii crushing roads and bridges,, it wu attached 
to ,1 mriLmin t:i nit. Like tin- many rollcii LiM-d in Virtmim ami rarlicr, 
thr problem was 10 survive the mine it detonated. 

Tactical operaiLons, including ambushing and patrolling, were dr 
wgned to liii ii the enemy's mining efforts. Countermine activities 
were orienied toward finding mines after they had been positioned 
and Inward imprcH iti|( llu- abilitv 4 ■ I |k-i -.- >ii rn-l jiicI vrhit In It* jut 
vivr an explosion. In Vietnam the U.S. forces attacked the source of 
the problem. The most useful technique was frequent amhuvh put mis 
bl arras i rprairtlly mined. At times observation towers were con^ 
urucird on routes in thr vjcinity, A reconnaissance in force was often 
CuntLm trd by cavalry units ten or ftflrni milium aFter a mine IWrrp 
to surprise she enemy who would lay mines behind the team. One unit 
in thr til Corps Tactical Zone made a detailed study of enemy road 
mining p.ktu-i nv I In- an.dyiis shuWrtl that ^0 peitrm of such uttivily 
in thr arra of operations was concentraied in four sectors of road 
having a tnial length of about kilometers. Once the problem 
ufu were isolated, sensor Fields were installed and ambush patrol 
activity was increased Artillery concentrations were platted, night 
aircraft equipped with infiaird lights were put Oft alert, and night 
observation devices were positioned so that the unit could respond to 
srnsnr activations and patrol sightings. After only one month the 
results were coin I u sivr. I In r imr until srclon, whir h li.nl prrvionsly 
experienced fifty six mining incidents per month, had only fifteen in- 
cidrnti. during the test month, One sector went from fifteen to one. 

In addition 10 rat tics against enemy mining, countrrmra&urn, 
for ambushes were also developed. The objective of the herringbone 
li-ilmii|ur u-x-il mi iiirirtsfully al thr battle of Suoi Cat. Was to con 

cent rate a formation of combat vehicles "sufficiently to achieve over- 
whelming fiicjHJwrr tn the flanks while maintaining sufficient disper 
sion to force the enemy to employ aimed fire."' An armored column 
rim Id .tlsHi hrr ring hour sr.* way down a line of rn;iTrh by applying (be 
Leapfrog technique. The fine platoon halted in ihr ht-ninghone 
pattern, lite second platoon passed through the first and assumed the 

lir glnou*- pattern I he third continurd on through, and the 

process was repeated until a suspicious or particularly dangerous area 
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h»d b«tt crossed. If Contact wil madr. Ihr herriruiucmr peimitlrd 
thr tun inlander to "fix and hold an entire ambushing force." as in the 
case of Suoi Cat. 

Naturally, ihr mere execution of the herringbone formation did 
not guarantee success in a counterambush effort, The short itf the 
initial rnrmy volley had to be njuiiiered with a withering blui of 
return fire even more allocking to the enemy soldier*. The 11th Ar< 
cm iicd CjvjIiv'*, ( chucin-i ambush training emphasised that gunners on 
odd numbered vehicle! were to firr to the Irft; t\unr ?>n nm num- 
bered vrhin \c% werr tu fire to i he right. IT there were no visible targets 
to engage, the .SO -caliber gunners on I he armored cavalry assault ve- 
hicles were to begin raking firr at fifty meier* and the M6li gumirrs U 
twenty five inner s. and the men acting as grenadiers were to itan 
heaving grenades over the lines of thr *rhir]« Thr ACW's carried 
mough ammunition fur ahciut ten minutes »f almost continuous 
Hi in^ 1 he inseparable factors of command a nd control played an es- 
pecially vital rolr in counterambush tactics. The herringbone forma- 
tion enabled a commander to muvr .nountl hi* command, provide bis 
men with more ammunition, and remove any wounded from the 
ambush iour. I'he hrrringhnnr pattern was useful as a base of fire 
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while other elements, maneuvered against ibr enemy and allowed, the 
unit to communicate with the "outside- world" and let those who could 
r:i l|. him know thai he had a problem, In the case- of Suoi Cat. the 
lieutenant could contact his squadron, B Troop t the {[unship, and the 
forward air controller, Riibcr thegunshiporthe forward air controller 
i'.juIl! luvr acred m ait airborne relay if necessary and could have pre 
vided Invaluable route reconnaissance ahead or Lhr tun^ir. Finally, 
the training of the entire squadron as a team and its dedication to the 
«fTrrLM- provided the tr* drive and coordination needed to get the 
relief column on [he way. Lieutenant Radosevach'* small group gave a 
fine account of themselves; however, the timely arrival of «thrr 
clrnirriih of tin- s(j«adron carried the day. 

The success of U.S. armor formations in Vietnam w/aj (he result of 
many faccm* The herringbone and the maneuver aspects of the 
counterambush drill were the movi obvinu.v Su|i[K>r( by artillery, tac- 
tical air fighters, and helicopter gunships was less obvious but equally 
effective. Combined, ihnt element* often neutralized the effective- 
nei' of the enemy ambush. 

J hr mining problem in Vietnam was never solved to the extent 
that operations could be conducted without provisions fc»r mine de- 
tection. It was, however, reduced considerably by a combination of 
old and new techniques. Tltr mine dog and new mine detectors were 
adaptations of earlier techniques, while lite most ugnificant innova- 
tion wa» the concept of engaging the minelayer before the mine- was 
planted. This, cam-rut, to strike the problem at its source, was one of 
the most fundamental aspects of the war. 



Lam Son II 
(2-5 June 1966) 

Opcratiun Lam Sov II provides a. glimpse of tome innovations 
which had nearly as great an impact cm the struggle in Vietnam aa the 
defeat of the enemy by forcr of arm*. While she rurmy muit br dr 
itroyed or forced to surrender by a combination of firepower and 
maneuver, it it pacification which must end the unrest created by the 
rncmy. improve ilir lot of thr propk, and budd * cnh«ive, viable 
state. Thr weapons in this war may be [he healing hands of a surgeon, 
a bag of lice, a loudspeaker message, or even ioyi for children. The 
I-.: i 1 1 F.i 1 1 1 Ty Diviimn used weapons of this unconventional nature and 
incorporated psychological warfare in combat operations. 

At I 530 on 2 June 1966. 1 he first day of a successful hamlet festival 
ii-> I .<n ] J hu<H Kh.tnli wiiuiiil iluwn with all the festivities of a county 
fait. The neady Miind of the 1st Infantry Division Band had seemed 
out of place as it marched through the streets of the small VietnaoK'M- 
village- U wax not just a concert but a weapon in "thr utlicr wji. ' 

The seal and search of the village had started the evening before. 
VVInl*- the irit of thr division »j» preparing night pat rub, wtrcltng 
outpost locations, and digging in to establish night defensive posi- 
tions. Major Henry J, Weresiynski's 1st Battalion, E6th Infantry, was 
^otuiurting an »iim<]bilr as>ault to set up a cordon around Tim 
Phuoc Khanh and its 9,000 inhabitants. A combined force of live 
companies had been formed to cordon the village. Major YVereuvTuki 
bad Companies A, B, and C with Troop A , 1st Squadron, 4th Cavalry, 
attached and the 7th Company. ?th ARVN Rrgirrwnt, in support. 

Lam Son II a combined operation conducted by Headquarters, 
in Infantry Division Artillery, and Headquarters, 5th ARVN Divi- 
sion - had statied with a highly sue c tu fu I ham In warrh and "county 
f*i ^"-operation on EG May 1956 in Binh Chuan village. Because or the 
wide publicity, ihr cuidun and seal nf Tan Phu<x Kh.tnh had to be 
completed as quickly as possible to offset the loss of surprise. The heli- 
copter would be a valuable icml in providing thr nerrswry speed, 

The mission was to pacify the village, conduct ■ thorough search, 
rout out the Viet Con^ ml i .i structure, gather intelligence, and "win 
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the hi-mii and ■■■■■h!n uf tkn- people, 1 * Planning and execution involved 
close teamwork between U.S. and Vietnamese force* , Chrrr w» nc 
single con»m;indrr in rhar|(c. hut rather a uimbinrtl staff of both 
Vietnamese and U.S. personnel from the two headquarters was 
formed. 

As i he airmobile forte was flying coward its landing zones. Major 
Wereszynski. in the command and control ship, was m-irwtng thr 
[Jitn in bit mind. Ctirripjiiv A would jvsault into a iorw north of the 
village, Company B would be on the east, and Company C would 
land in the south. Troop A. L *t Squadron. -1th Cavalry, and 7th 
( jiiiijjjit, , Till AKVN k< -^Liiit-in . wrrr aheadv Hurting uvriLml to 
complete the cordon. As the air assault ended, the ground elements 
were moving into position, Trie village was sealed at £010 hour* on 1 
June 1966. Later ilut iii^iii Company A wu tmnrd by air mobilr 
assault farther north to cut of! possible Viet Cong escape routes, 

At 060& hour* 2d Company. 7th ARVN Rrpmcnt, mrn^j into 
the village. Loudspeakers proved to t>r rittfrmcly valuable In ir 
during the alarm of the villagers, advising them what to do. and pro- 
viding a means nf rrantml. While Mir external cordon remained in 
position. 2d Company soldiers established additional cordon linn to 
further divide the hamlet into three sections. Search forces from Binh 
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t)uuii>j, I'umincr soon followed and spread throughout thr village- to 
begin the search. The force had been tatlnrrd to fit ibr nm.U »f rim 
o|KM.,iLm» J ml luiituiurd many diffrirn? Lvjirs > if V S jlnl Vkuijm 
est units, 

Thr first Hrp w;u to jurruhlr -ill mm iirlwrm thr agn* ui fiftrrn 
and forty-five. These men were moved to the National Police head 

[|u;»rtcttift PHu Curing for a^niit i^njil Mirc-ning. Next l jmr tlir rral 
hun of ihe cordon and starch operation: the hamlet festival. The 
festival was designed lo display the concern of the Vietnamese govern 
kkkfikl for iJir wrlfaTr of ihr [HHijilr. '( hr *tjtn vv,»-. MmruLriL In, thr Binh 

Duong Province band at 0830 hours. By 0900 hamlet residents began 
ji riving in the kiiii.lI arra and wrrr grrrtnl by fhriKwinrl from 
province headquarters, 

Although nnt uml at Tan Phuoc Khanh, witisiI tactical units 
conducted a lottery during county fair operations. Instruction* or in- 
fcnm,nirin t cn villagers were distributed by means of leaflets, which 
Stamped with lutlrty numlhru I Iu-m- IrjHrCi ]irl]K-tl control thr 
people 1 and. at the same time, maintain their interest in the program. 
I he winnm rrt r-ivrd household items as prizes, 

lire hamlet frstival can best be compared 10 a small town's fall 

.miiiv.iI with *|H-nlit-K \>: i.iinlLitalri who ,irr running f<n office, l"o 
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Tuatmekt During a MKDCA I j 

the children it wis all fun and j;jiti«. Likewise, the adults found it 
rnjuyahtr aaid were itUrrritcd tu hear about natiuchj] (jui^r ami Uum 
a government official. In a war of insurgency, such an operation ii the 
rwnrr of ibr fight. 

Aj ihc people- gathered in the entertainment are*, the 5th ARVN 
OivLuon band began the Vietnamese national anthem, Coupled with 
(he bright red arid yrlluw VirtnumrK- baiium and flag*. lhi» anion 
convryed to the people the presence of a government one that 
tared II m-j> a wrlr«rrn* filing in th«- midst c>1 a prolracled w»i i"he 
national anthem was Followed by a perform-im <■ <?f <■ j^itKnial danee* 
and |janinniiin<^ hy the iiih ARV'N" [division cultural teams. Then the 
province cbie-F, Lit-wtmant Gnlcmrl B*. and the district chief, Cap- 
tain Phuc r enplaiiu-d ibr ([cvrininriii pio^i-nm tit the prt»pl<- jnd 
mgrd ihrm (r> support the government cause. Colonel Ba stayed all 
day talking it> Aclrn and beads of household*. 

The hamlet festival Wji ji c chllei tion of wvrrjl fun*|icms Thr 

Mrditdl Civic Action Program (MKDCAP) nation was manned by 
medical personnel from nnr t»f thr U.S. units. The staff normally in- 
cluilrd .i doctor, medical specialises. Vietnamese interpreters, and 
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KxnrUirxr* a dentin. The opera turn wa» r-onduetr-d Like- a "sick call" 
ud kkL-Ld in conjunction with psychological activities. The mrdir.nl 
treatment was mjinK symptomatic aspinn fcr paim. toap and med- 
ication for skin diseases, and extraction for toothaches, Serious 
medical urn »rr.e referred lu other facilities outside the military 
channels for proper treatment or corrective surgery. The Youih Serv- 
ice Atlivitv entertained ikir children sn that the parents were fire 
Garnet were played, songs were sung, candy and toys wnr handed out 
to ihe children, and movie* were shown. Al one poini Colonel Ba 
pined ihr children tor a game nf ball. The Vietnamese At;i h nil nr.il 
Service provided information 10 ihe elder* about farming and ex- 
plained to I tie villager! how ibrRmnnrnrnt wa» prepared lo i»n4 the 
farmer. This service was very popular with the people. 

Al 11! DO an American luncheon of hot dogs, potato salad, milk. 
juim- and jII tin' rxtca* was served. Although the people commented 
about the strange taste of the food, they all returned for second and 
third hrljmijp t in' rnral wujn inlrirMiiii; < liangr from their normal 

rice-heavy diet. 

The psychological operation* and civil affairs (earns performed 
several duties. They helped direct and control the people at first and 
mingled with the crowd, talking to small groups. They were able to 
dintusi government opportunities and learn what the citizens tircdrd 
and wanted from the gowrnmrnl. The real purpose of the hamlet 
festival was to bring the government to the people and, at the same 
time, lu tun] an inirltigenre uprr aliort into an activity (hat the citi- 
zens would find pleasant. A major objective was to eliminate the Viet 
Gong infraslruelurr. All Indians wnr therefore ir^uiml in 
through identification si at tons lor an interview, a check of their iden- 
tification cards, and the issue of special pane*. This proem allowed 
thr detection of false identification papers and ihr selection of per- 
sons for further screening. Other stations were established for persons 

wctn wantrd to volunteer information Rice wji given to all lieTKini 
during the interviews. 

By ihe lime the 1*1 Infantry Division Band paraded through the 
streets, the results were becoming evident. Of the 7-10 mm who had 
been sent to Phu Cuong for screening earlier in the day. 89 were 
found to be Viet Cong suspects, 9 were army deserters. 4 possessed 
false idrnlifiration rards I .1 werr former Viet Cong n5| d violated 

ihe limits nf their probation, and 62 were South Vietnamese draft 
dodgers. The search of the village had turned up 25 additional Viet 
t:«ng unprdv inrlucling 3 wnmrn carrying medical supplies and 10 
men hiding in haystacks and wooded areas. The scout dogs had dis- 
ctwered two tunnels in the village. 

During the day indiv idoaUhad been interrogated at the iden- 
tification stations. Two of thru wire identified as Viet Cong, one 



jillcK^IU the Virt Cong village secretary A ikoir h of the l\S. I'hu Loi 
Base Camp wu found on the hotly of a Viet Cong killed during thr 
assault to establish thr cordon. 

The cordon force rrmaiiiccJ in position thcuuj;lliiu< tlw night, and 
on ?i June- thr festival continued. Selected area* were again searched. 
The western portion of the village- yielded forty-eight roorc Viej Cong 
suvpect* They wnc hitling in haystacks, tunnels, wood pi lei, and 
v..m linens liv tln-rivi "I thr viniiid rU> ihe k\uv.tl had «ti i reded 
in softening and {hanging thr attituilrv of iiurn individual* who had 
Iwen hostile to i he government. The operation was such a success that 
it wh extended for a third day, By the end of thr festivities, thr rivil 
ian ]m|ndatiuti iiulv wanted to assist friendlv units in set urin^ iheaT 
village. One woman was given 2130 piasters for volunteering inioinu 
ufin Leading m the apprehension of a Viet Cong suspect hiding in a 
coffin. A confirmed Viet Cong led an intelligence platoon to a HCSP 
ons cache that also eontiiined Virt Cong tax t olln lion statistics. He 
li.nl decided to return toihe government of Vietnam as a result of the 
hamlet festival , Many individual! spoke of Virt Cong harassment tac- 
tic* in thr village and stated that if they had sufficient security many 
more Deo pie would come there to live. 

The cordon and search coupled with a hamlet festival was truly an 
innovation in civil affairs and psychological operations. "The primary 
accomplishment wai the demonic ration of an effective technique to 
bring government, including necessary force to initiate law and 
order, to >i t urn rvlt-cl lurcilrt . Without thr i or don and search thr 
operation would have been merely a festival. Without the festival the 
operation, would havr lirrn anolhn 'jNolicr ,u Lion ' Eogrllter, the 
effort (was] a useful means to begin a pacification drive. 4 " 

Ai 0400 hour* on .S Jonr 11*66, the task fore*- »a» moved a few 
hundred meters 10 thr north to Hoa Nhut hamlet Tor the next open. 
Ilort. A pattern had been established to hit the Viet Cong at their 
iliOit vital poinl their iidravlTue turr. Information artpjirrd at j 

later date indicated thai the Viet Cong had reviewed the Tan Phuoc 
khaiih operation and had estimated that they had lost 50 percent of 
their effectiveness. They also figured that two mon tin would be needed 
to recoup their losses: . 

In a country like Vietnam, where citizens are subjected to the 
pressures and Terrorism of an insurgent fnrce and where the power 
and aims of the legitimate government arc questioned and tested each 
day, any action or incident that shows the individual citizen that his 
government is imrrrstcd and concerned in his welfare is highly effec- 

riM- [ 1 ir- h,iiiih-| [Vsti'.al wtvrd t h is ]i u r ptmr writ 

In previous ntperii'nce, guerrilla forces represented the govern- 
ment that had hern displaced by thr invading army. In Vietnam the 
guerrilla force represented an r sternal power. Acts of terrorism wrrr 
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dirwtrd licit .11 the invading army but rather at the innocent civilian. 
All actions, were designed to discredit the existing government and to 
win the citizens over to the enemy. This situation changed ihe whole 
concept of civil affairs activities. In the words af Major General 
MrLviu Zjiiv, fcicrciri comm. m tling general of the 101 Et Airborne Divi- 
sion, "a well organized and managed effective civic action effort is 
absolutely rssrmi.al m tin- -uuinrnrni of our aim* in Vietnam." 

I Ihr civil .iHjiis general staff officer (G-5) became increasingly 
important to the commander who was planning operation), tn Major 
General Donn R. Prpkr's 4th Infantry Division, "civil affairs trams 
|wexej employnl daily in luppul nf lie jl <i]jrTii ticiru." U'liik- llir 

atiotts general staff officer (G-S) was making plans for engaging 
and destroying the enemy force in an area, the G-5 was planning 
methods and operations 10 win the loyalty and Mjpport of ihr lm a I 
civilian population. This aspect was a significant change from World 
W;cr 11. wtu'n n ivil jff.iic-. .iml n ivn 4 r I ion wrcr conducted after tin 1 
ktmtiliiiri, had ended. 

A planning and control organization was obviously needed at 
brigade and battalion level* to deal with thr problem* involving civil' 
but. A temporary an.iikRemt-nt was. made at first, but tin- experience 
gained and the lessons learned early in thr 1965 buildup prompted 
the creation of tin 1 ■ ml military operations field- This action led to 
the design .it ion of in S-5„ civil affair* officer, in every separate 

lici^jnk-. 

The use of loudspeakers, thr artillery of the civil affairs officrr. 
became a fine jiI in Vietnam. The 1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile) 
supported ground operations with loudspeakers borne by helicopters. 
Divisions issued I.OOO-wstt loudspeaker equipment to each brigade 
and sometimes to battalions. As a result of this practice, if prisoners 
were taken or defectors encountered during tactical operations, the 
units were able to react quickly en tin- upc'ui i uniiv to use tin s*- rur-n in 
developing loudspeaker appeals to their former comrades, tn the 3d 
UriLi.nlr S"Jd AiiIjoi nr Div sue h ai: ;t|j|jral w;c% I lien transmitted 

by the defector talking over a PKC-25 radio to a helicopter that re- 
broadiavt ihr niruii^ while flying over his former unit. Thus the 
helicopter again tlrmonstrated its importance in Vietnam by en- 
dancing psychological operations. Major General Albert K. Mtlloy. 
In Infantry Division, *tated: "Arrial PSVt.il' priivnl mcisi rfiWriw 
when employed in the quick reaction role, in support of troops in 
<imiIjh1. cir Tcir immediate exploitation of raNicrs/' Psychological 
operations wen- i ,n cic-il mi by fmntline umi|» wing hullhorns or 
hand-held megaphones. Messages from a newly captured prisoner or 
,i drri-L icii wnr broadcast to enemy units still fighting. In September 
1966 an enemy soldier rallied with Id* wca|»n inn 111 Jnfanin tin i 
sion unit and was immediately interrogated by the G-5. A loud- 
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Hmhr or 8th P5YOP Battalion and h» Montagkard IffllWrTAsTM 
TlLAM broadcast propaganda mtiutgf. 

speaker tape was produced in which the rallicr talked about the Rood 
iri-.Ltmrnl h<* v. .i> rrn'imnj; -t ml axke-tl linnn'i limii|i.iii> mrmhrTi hy 
name, to surrender. Within twenty-four hours, eighty-eight mem- 
hrn uf the unit defected r 

Lfraflrts wrrr mcd separalely or to complement loudspeakers. A 
multilkh press wa* provided it lltr divUion Ir-vrJ for [juirk reaction. 
On 13 May 1970 an agent reported thai within Phong Dinh Province 
w>riu- 300 local forrr V'icl Cong were to be recruited and lent to Cam- 
bodia ai replacement! for North Vietnamese Army unit* tlui lud *yf 
h-n-il In- .ivy loaa The informal ion w» pawed to the U.S. intel- 
ligence adviser and the province adviser for p>yc hologiral opera 
i ii his ISy I WW r>n the same day, the psychological operations nuff had 
prrpaird ,i Iraflrt r apjraliring ibr raw inirlligrnce information. 
Hric priority target selected for the operation was thr arra of Phong 
I hnh Province, which was known to harbor hard core Vict Cong, The 
province adviser Fur jnyrhLilogit al ojieratiom and thr S-5 aiLviwr 
arranged to have the leaflets distributed throughout the appropriate 
dntrii is during ihsit nisj hi and ihe nrit day, Late in the evening On 14 
May. the first Hot Chanh rallied in Phung Hiep District with a copy of 
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ORFAFTNENT OF THE ARMY 

WAPQUMTIIH 1ST TSTFMtTFT DlVliltM 
OFFICE OF THE CWMW33INC CPCEML, 



ATOD-CC JZ H*rch 1«7 

SUBJICTi Uoaoldlerl* Conduce of Of flee n of Cong 
Truing 4 



TO I Ccnaaandlcij C«v#r*l 

fft i6"iOO fX 



Dear C«rvtr*l i 

This l> to advise ftm tlut during fhc battle it 
Ap h*u Sana; on 20 March the Re£f n*nEat Commander of 
Q7b3 and Ma Battalion Corananden dlignced thciselvei 
hy oapforalng: in mi un<uldi«r ly Banner. 

Ciutli K tki* baCClr *llh elrwnt* «f thl* PiVlll«*l 
and attached unltf your officer* fat lad to accomplish 
their nlailon and left tnc battlefield c<rvrrrd wiln 
dead and wounded Ft on thrir irni! 

Uc have burled your dead and taken care of your 
wounded froa tMi battl*. 

Sincerely, 




Ha)or General, USA 
Coaaaa-ttcl i n K 

Onc Sidy. »i Pi mokai i/m PimA(.iM»A l.i aid i Glhtr sidt ramrd 

<kw Ira fin in ins Ji-irnl , Ry £J May. twenty dghl Viet Cony had ral 
lied, stating that they had done at became they wnr jfr.iiil or ln-inn 
writ |hj CamlnjcLt^ In a campaign lo attract more rallien. ihron.uli 
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personal messages, the 101st Airborne Division gathered photographs 
of known Viet Cong r.Np*-r a1 inj{ in ill area t^f ttpri dlioriv Tlir f jnlilira 
wrrr asked to prepare personal mcua rc? to their relatives in the Vict 
Cong foTCCi, Their meiiagiv iiKijrthrt Vrith the appropriate phnm 
gr.Lph. wnc nude into leaflets and dropped in the area where the in- 
dividual w-a* thought lo bp operating. 

The S-5 of the 2d Brigade, lit Infantry Division, drvrliMnd .1 
"white envelope" concept, desismed to reach soldiers in the Viet Cong 
dm r> and the infrastrurtuir with prixm jlisrd [m-\u|;n from their, 
families. Each family with relatives in the Viet Cong forces wu given 

a while ri)vrli»|H- cuji1 aim rig a t'turu iittt (tiprn jrrtiM jp|H';kl. i.illv 
muruciionv a safe conduct pais, and a Inter of amnesty from ihe 
Iik a\ viLljjji-ctr diMcici c birl I hp intention wa» that the family would 
deliver I he material tn I he Viet Cong member This in hnique directed 
psychulugical pressure against both thr family and the individual 
target* 

The success of personal messages was best described by a Viet- 
liamru who took advantage ni this uppmtuilily. 

My family I ived undrr < nmmuiiin comrol for more ihan ten rears, and I 
wis forced la work far thr Vicl Cong. I wu rcnslanllv jJtjicI cii 1*' iis^ hit hv 
Amnujn iriillrrs and I wai *rldt»1H allowed to kx my wife, nrn though I 
was 1 local guerrilla 

Thrn 1 found a Chit a Hot pjja dropped by an American helicopter. Wj 
wifr jrrsd tfime frtrjuk cnlii me char li would bp good to be ^ ffru Chanh [a 
|ktmjii wrho ha* ijllird|, bul I bcHlilrd for many wreki. 

One day I came back fiurn an uprraiioh to find ihat my wifr bad ultrn 
ugr fhidlren rn lam Sun, Put of VC reach. So, wi<h ihe past sewed ID I he 
Liniinr. uf my thin. I waitrd for my chance Id escape NVA mm red. ami 
turned myself over to ihe Gi"s. 

Since then I have brrn trained (o da scout war*. I can see my wife and 
L-bildrrn rvrrv week, and am happy Working with the In Divnnii ioldieri. 

Several innovaiiom were introduced to assist the interpreter ai the 
Uiwrit Irvrl frontline unit Bilingual ijurstinnnaires were prepared 
which enabled commanders 10 gather intelligence- and ilevrhip ap 
jiral* ipnrkly for psychological purposes. In Max h 19711 another 
inlantry division inhiaird ihr idea nf a bullhorn booklet to aid in 
the production of rapid -react ion message*. The licmklri contained 
twenty-four primed messages, varying from appeals to warnings 
about restricted areas. The tactical units could select an appropriate 
raeuagr and have a Vietnamese broadcast ii immediately OiJn : 
units used multilingual iape», The lit Infantry Division obtained ex- 
cellent results from trilingual tapes, which wrrr bawd cm thr ethnic 
bat kRiuund of civilians in an area. 

Hit- girairM innovation made in the C-5 area during the course 
of the Vietnam War Was tbr increase in import anc r oi psychological 
operations, civil affairs, civic action, and populace and i™unn inn 
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nol U'h« rr;t* lirfurc, G-5 activities had, been viewed as supporting an 
opt ration after the fighting bad rndrd, ihry wr re rww ij^rgrairtL into 
the combat operation plan iisclF. Commanders and naff officers ai 
thiit 1 4 i I Li Hi . lnri^.nlr j,nd division levels learned that combat operations 
ultimately supported pacification, not vice vrru. 



CHAPTER XIII 



Cu Chi 

Vietnam wa* a <4if|rinH war. h nan tocifhil where thr front line 
WM not a trace an a map but wu richer wherever ihe opposing com- 
bat force* mrt and fought. The secure rear areai of past wan thai 
wnr mj iinrra.ji\ |.>r support wnr nonexistent in Vietnam. Only ihe 
imi than a commander actively secured could be used for support 
activities. Thb situation revuhed iit ihe haw ruinn. I he same *erurj<y 
piuhlem required convoy operations in a hostile environment . and 
better way* to conduct such operations had to be found, New terh- 
[Lii|ur\ in juJcHllitii ilaU ptLR<-s*i«K vnr iLrS ripped so thai the 
machines could be used to support tactical activities, finally, (he 
wUlrsjJTrjul uvr ui Ac my aircraft Ird u> nrw and more efficient 
methods of maintaining the planes and helicopters. 

The quirt of the 2&th Infantry Division base camp ai Cu ChL was 
sh.it tried by rx.|ilcnic»n.* frinn incoming Tiirkrl rctucuit madly nnr 

hour after midnight on 9 May 1968. Thirty founds at 122 mm and 
107 mm, rockets, fired without warning from thr surrounding area, 
jaiiicd iLuvm cm thr I'.S camp The officer tin duty at the 2d Brigade 
(.uIkjI ujh-c j i ii n n i i-ntet needed no confirmation from tew bunker 
line 23 he switched on the base sirens and announced Condition Red. 
Forcrs on thr perimeter were doublrd, staffs of major units raced 
fmm ihrii L.ll L it al oc.m-[ Jlicms c rut l is ami trnci|] unit* were readied to 
move to secondary defense positions. Word went out to a nearby fire 
support base, the local ARVN headquarters, and tl Field Force head- 
quarlrls dial thr hair camp veil unclc-i attack- 

Two Cobra helicopters from Troop D. 3d Squadron, 1lh Cavalry, 
in the air soon after thr last rcwkri fell, radioed base ramp defense 
and thr jiiillny ciri. By this time the direction of the attack had been 
estimated, and previously positioned rlrfense artillery had Iwrn fired 
1 hr iwik jjunshi|» wan hnl thr mspected enemy launch area and ad- 
justed U.S. artillery accordingly. 

As the battle quictrd rkciwn. rach vr<tw <if ihr hunker Imr i .illrcl 
in chi jejuni all clear. An ARVN paired in Vinh Cu. just south ol the 
base, had had no contact. Nearby fire support basei, the Cu Chi sub- 
sector headquarters, and the uniu at Phu Cong and Ba Bep bridge* 
rriHiurd that all was quiet. In two hours the camp commander de- 
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cidcd that no ground attack was coming, and word wttii out eo ro to 
Condition Yn.i.uh and finally, ai O.10O, to rdum CO CoiNltlon 
Whttk. 

Thr incident was another itandoff attack. 

Intelligence had forecast no high poirn >>( rtn-nn activity, and 
therr had been no indication of such. I hr rockets might even have 
Ih'4-ii fitrd from unatlrndrd anil leu ally fubneatrd launcher*, Ac- 
cording id a captured enemy rocket company t PlB U i Mn dcr 

U.S. force* in Vietnam are disposed in targe fixed instatlauoiu which 

always provide our forcn with lucrative rargeu Our forrr* arr- alw.iv* 
certain thai ji lung as thr nxjfiun* hit I he KLStalljlion . ihe L'.S. funrs will 
k»c equipment and manpower, Likewiw. these large pout do not have 
■urTirirnt foTfe* n> control ihp iu rToundmg countryside, which make< our 
attacks easier 

The Ci-S, operations general staff t>ffi<-rr, ordered a reconnais- 
sance in force in [he suspected launch area the next morning; every 
hnitly not nn duty at the perimeter or in the various support until and 
headquarters weni hack io deep. By noon., two slightly wounded 
mechanics were back on duty, jh<1 a bettered rivr-kiloH-iit generator 
vi-.tv h.uih-il 111 thr salvage yard. (Thr above story is a composite at 
count of an actual attack on Cu Chi and typical results and reactions 
by thr division.) 

These standoff atiai U wi re designed lo destroy allied military 
assets and weaken rrinratr ji minimum risk to the enemy. Moreover, 
they demonst rated tbr enemy's ability- to attack and inflict damage on 
major U.S. and Republic of Vietnam installations at a limr and place 
of his uvttt < boosing. Thr propaganda valur was high, ind at times 
the damage was significant. A considerable pa.rt of U.S. military re 
viiiirrn » iim-iI hi |iih:i i i thi-M- inni : -.xi .iH.il mix 

CuChi was suiroundrd by a targr rlrared area, including a man- 
made lake backed up by Ann Margaret Dam. which w.n buih In, 
Lieutenant Colonel hdward C, Gibson's 65th Engineer Battalion. 
The bunker line coiis-intol ul nbviwitiim lowers, firing petitions with 
nvrrhrad cover, an earth berm, barbed wire entanglements, sput- 
IjKhlJi, and minefields. The support battalions camjvd at Cu Chi WCTC 
assigned sec tors of the defensive perimeter with very specific, rehearsed 
plans for reinforcement and counterattack. Artillery, countermoriar 
fire, sensors, rommunicatiotks, reiunnaLwantc. combat patrols, air 
support, and pacification all worked together to permit a large logistic 
and command complex to survive in no man's land. 

In Vietnam, the base camp was a place where the individual sol- 
dier could train, take care of his equipment, and get some rest and 
relaxation. It alsu provided a full time home for the larger tactical 
headquarters and the support units. The reason Tor developing such • 
facility waagivrrt by General William C. Westmoreland: 
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Because of |hf ruiure of the war, tjrtkal uniti had to be walcrrrd 
throughout the nation at widespread locations. The lack of • sophisticated 
iTampKiTtaiiun system necessitated major untti mrahlsihine iheir own IngUrk 
bun rather than one erntral depot scrvLiiR a number of urutx . . . 

No activity could survive unless ii was protected against ground 
.1 1 r ,i ■ k ,i n iH tied into the network of combat support, Supplies, main- 
tenance fa< Milio hotpilids ;md rrvl trriteTV iiicfa-ld.v ;i iLini cikl i.n n <■ 

offices. And an tilery were all located within bases to protect them 
against the enemy's assassination squads, local forces, standoff at- 
tack*, sappers, and main force units. 

Bring awKUprrEEiJiH'iil .nn1 vit.il iiiM;dluUtni, Cu Chi wili selected 
with an eye to water supply, drainage, vegetation, and soil composi- 
tion, Enough land was acquired to allow expansion of the camp and 
adequate fields uf firr. Like many Midi ranita, Cu Clii wjj, situated 
close enough to a local civilian community to require constant atten- 
tion to the perimeter's defense. Finally, supply routes around Cu Chi 
were such that a base * .im]i irmlrl .iImh be clrvelnprd and supported 
administratively and logisticiily. As one brigadeeommander summed 
it up. "The guiding principle is to conduct the business of the base 
camp to that it supports the maximum of the brigade's needs and 

limits ?rir iniiiiiiiurrt fiorti the lirt|(.Lttr'a truncal upCTarioiM." 

The 25th Division » planning in preparation for the construction 
of Cu Chi was unique. At their vantage point in Hawaii, division per- 

MiiitiH received laij{c scale map emrragr of thr fulurr tlivisiun area 
from the United States Army Pacific Mapping and Intelligence Cen- 
ter. These maps enabled the planners to select and analyze a base 

ramp lite. Aftri thr divUfan s advam r pai l\ .arrived in VirtlKLin and 
inspected the site, the base development plans were put into final 
farm. Hh- astistaiil divLiHi]! ectrrutiatidri tui Mj[iport Rifadin Gcl\ 

rial r.ilworil II. de Saussure. headed a base camp development com 
mntee that included in its membership the rhirf «f *taff. tine t'.-A 
fasabnani 4 liief »f naff far logistics}, thr division engineer, the division 
Vgnal nfficei. and representatives Fthjiii the major unit* th;it wnuUI tie 
occupying the camp. The clearing of fields of fire and the construc- 
tion of bunkers and wire barriers had first priority. The various bat- 
talion raiilmimeiil area% were selected, and the null and telephone 
line networks were designed and approved. Before the division left 
Hawaii, it obtained precut tent and latrine kits, The kits were 
assembled b\ rat h unit in the division, packaged or banded, and 
shipped with unit cargo to Vietnam. At the site, these tent frames and 
lauinn were easily erected in the designated unit areas and "added 
immeasurably in establishing the living area* prior to the arrival of 
the monsoon season." Within a relatively short time after the division 
arrivr«l at the Cu Chi base, work began on semipermanent buildings 
To improve base camp living conditions without waiting far an 
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overwork™! supply system lei Function, tlir division had left for Vir(- 
nam with ice machine plinu, 65 cubic foot walk-in refrigerators, 10- 
kilowatt generator sets, ire chest*, and folding cni». Abo t*V*ri along 
weie hliim i abineut, desks, chairs, tables, safes, tools, irntagc, ami 
communications equipment ihit rjmr under the general heading of 
"pott , tramp, and Station |»r 1 1| M-r ty Irtijnovrmrnls m facilities and 
living conditions at Cu Chi progressed steadily. Maintenance shelters, 
fuel storage areas, ammunition bunkers, roads, and hardstands were 
Suulr Mm hi iii llic rnntliw lirm was regulated by formal stateside 
procedures, and a great deal was done on a self-help basil became 
there were not enough engineers to go around- In the hoi *rt climate. 
SFA (Southeast Asia} huts were far cheaper and briin than tmh fur 

«nn|ir- nrrn u«- U these wood*B 'rti-rr- erected. Cu Chi took 

on the look of a real citv 

Pom engineer lunctions were performed under a contract admin- 
istered by the Army headquarter* at Long Binh. The contractor pro- 
vitlrtl rendal power, certain building and i;iound maintenance, fire 
protection, and. supervision of a variety of hired-labor job*. 

Although living conditions were austere, the fixed bases allowed a 
permanence undreamt of in World War II and Korea. The casta of 
operations to enhance morale were insignificant in comparison with 
their value. A large PX served the residents of the camp and fre- 
quently I he fire bases and the troops in the field. Cu Chi had virtually 
all of the facilities found ut permanent military installations outside 
Vietnam I hr Mil i in Imlnl small club* for officers, noncommissioned 
officers, and enlisted men; a USO club; barber shops: a MARS 
(Military Affiliate Radio System) station; a Red Cross field office and 
clubmobile unit; sports fields; miniature ^olf iouimi; swimming 
pools: and chapels. These troop support facilities, the occasional 
respites fur the fighting units at division Holiday Inn*," the outstand- 
ing medical service, the one-year lour, and the rest and rriupc ration 
program contributed to the virtual elimination of incapacitating 
combat fatigue. More than ),000 men a rmmih Irft t:u Chi for 
five-day holidays in Hong Kong, Bangkok, Tokyo, Manila, Singa- 
pore. Penang. Taipei. Australia, or Hawaii, Additional rest and re- 
cujieialion faiilitn ,,s .idablc al the beach retOU in Vang Till, 

The base camp, at times, caused considerable consternation to 
the combat commanders. It tended to devour their combat resources 
and become "t he t ail that wagged the dog.' At Cu Chi the 2d fsrigade 
mmmandet was usually appointed to run the camp and br named a 
full-time deputy to supervise the administrative details of camp op 
(•ration. Ipjw tamp defense, and personnel overhead. All command- 
ers found that "semipermanent base camps require manpown. 
equipment, and services beyond the organic capabilities of battalions, 
brigades, and divisions." By 1 thr Department of the Army had 
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jpprovrd * peruitkcirl mirr-m* for bw camps. Thkt meaiurc wu ■ 
jjrt'jiE help to the commander. Tht camp ai Cu Chi and (he two other 
1>;lm' unijii in th«- diviumi at nrw time had an auj(inriHation nf jj> 
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Sj-^ciai. Si Burr* Ai Tivmri atCi Chi Hue, Camp 



proximately 500 officers ind minted men, This number was [rimmed 
to around 100 by early 1969, 

C IcncTiilly, logistic luppori at but cam (it came from iiititiori;i] 
,iml IHHiili'. iviorul A* :i rtllc l lie 'i' '<•■'■ I > ■ I \ [Jiaikkhi Su|i|n»ri 
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t:r>mrn«ld (DiSf:OM> provided supply jincl maintenance support for 
ik-jtIm i .11 in .il opt- rat ions direct from Cu Chi and the two other divi- 
lion base camps, l av Nmli .ami Dau Tieng. The mppon command 
kti( along forw.uil suppnri cI<iihiik Inr operation* farther away and 
also supplied jII of the various I anding iones, fire suppoii Ij.iw-s .mil 
other tactical unit locationi. Forward support activities and logistic 
support activities from the 1st logistical Command pios-idrd jddi 
tionai mpport A foiwaid supijort ,nLi'. Hv was a proviikin.il organi- 
±*i ion *ci up in the vicinity of the forward operating base of a tactical 
unit. As described in one rejiorl ; "It is drptnyrd in sup|x>[t j spe- 
cific tactical oprratiim wlirn i In- tartw al organic support capjhiliLv is 
mil sufficient to provide the luppon required." By contrast the logis- 
tic- support activity was a "continuing activity, generally located in a 
fixed base camp to provide direct and general |»p»l \ rrULinmanrr. 
md service support 10 US and FWMAFtFree World Military Assis- 
tance Farces) on an area basis." By way of illustration, the 29ih 
General Support Group of the Saigon Support. Command wa» the 
major nondivisional unit chaTgrd with "across-the-board" logistic 
Wsayutl in thc25th Infantry Division's tactical area of responsibility , 
The S9th General Support Group i up forward support areas for (he 
£5ih Division on such operations as Manhattan and Yellowstone. 
Although the ?9ih did nor establish a logistic support activity as such 
aiCu Chi, subordinate units of the group wctr bated, there and fur- 
nished direct 33"! £<Mirral support supply and maintenance and cer- 
tain services to the division base camp. A logistic support activity was 
organiicd at the 'l ay Ninh base camp in support of the 1st Brigade 
and other tenant units 

The primary meant of reapplying Oil Chi and the other base 
camps in the area of the 25ih Infantry Division was by road The 25th 
Supply ,md I r.tmporc. Battalion and the 1st Logistical Command ran 
.111 average of four convow iiii.iIlis^ 24>fi vehirte*, a day on the 
highway between Cu Chi and the supply complex in the Long Rinh- 
Saigon area, Division supply routes varied, from those strictly in 
enemy territory to those that were fairly safe for allied Forte* during 
il.ivliulm hours. In contested areas, major military operations were 
conducted to open roads to convoy traffic. Usually, effective convoy 
operations were possible only because of the mutually supporting 
ariiLLrrv fire support bases along the route Patrols, ambushes, and 
local searc h and drMros opcr at ions Were lonrturted near the road. 
These techniques allowed convoys to travel with minimum escort. If 
ilir silu.iLiou warranted, prrmanrnt outpost* were provided to secure 
critical bridges and defiles. These outposts patroLled the road to 
pTrvrni milling and ambushing 

In August 1963 the 25ih Division developed new, aggressive convoy 
prot-criurrv lit rrdure lovsri. 'I he convoys were divided into smaller. 
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sr/lf -»uf ficieni marrh units. Ammunition and furl tv-htck* wtrc 
placed at I be rear to nrevrni mi entiir convoy fi-um beiiiK blinked by 
burning vehicles, and wreck? rs and spare tractors were added to keep 
traffic moving, Military poller r|rmrn|* provided control A major 
■nikuvatiDn wu having the convoy commander airborne over each 
convoy, from where he directed all march unit* and security form. 
Armored vrhirlr* wnr cjutpmtcd Jl «riti*jl fxiiu^ alon^ the Jnulf 

rather than moving with rhr convoy, as had been ihc practice. Gun- 
■hip cover was arranged ahead of time ovn potential ambush Hies, 
In imi where the road passed through jungles and plantations, 
Rome- plows were used to clear potential ambush sites well back from 
both lido. 

In ihc t.ill of 1968. a convoy operating under the revised proce- 
dures began to assemble. Unknown to ihe men. the enemy was pre- 

paring uik j in hush in a julilu r plantiiEicju srveiilreck kilmnrtei - let the 
north. This anack was to be the lirst rest of [he new procedures. Be- 
fore the convoy moved out, the area commander* flrw over (be most 
likely ambush vitrv CoitihaL rkiurnh wrrr jxnil Lulled it vcvrul 

ublr sites, and the twite was swept for mines and booby traps. 

The lasl Stimuli rn.uL mrr which the roiliwy was to pass was 
flunked bv relatively il.u terrain where a rubber plantation bad re- 
tell tly been cleared of vegetation. The first and half of the second 
march units had entered the plantation when mortar founds bc^an 
falling all around them. Kecoiltess rifles, rocket -propelled grenades, 
,1 ml automatic wrapon* wrrr fired jit the convoy fmrn both side* of 
tin- mail, "['he li dining and orientation of convoy personnel quickly 
paid off, Vehicles short of the am hush halted and- organised local 
security- Driven moved damaged vrhiilev nil ihr roadway, allowing 
other vehicles in the killing zone to continue to their destination. 

I hr enemy force kji immediate Is eiix-JJf, r 'l bv llir cimWi wcur- 

iiy elements. Previously positioned reaction forces moved against the 
enemy's rear whilr preplanned artillery fire, guwhips, and tactical air 
unites took their toll. When the liaiilr was over, the division counted 
seventy -three enemy dead and had captured Urge quantities of wrap 
run, and equipment. Allied losses were light. The enemy ambudins 
weir soundly defeated. 

In thr following months the rnriny altar krd several more convoys 
Lit every instance he railed to hah the fleeting target because be was 
overwhelmed by a massive U.S. reaction- The division bad turned -a 
rlefrlisivr situation into a hi^hlv profitable offensive maneuver 

The use of convoy operations as a tool of pacification was a unique 
mm iv j I [i hi In I tie 25lh Division llir nim»y was often usrrl even when 
aerial rrsupply would have bren easier. "I hr reason for this maneuver 
was to o|jrn and expand (he road network to umiyrhen Mh'iuLv 
finer* in the area. As soon as It became relatively safe for military 
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convoys, civilian commercial vrhiclc* could al» use the route. Thu 
mkm had A direct and alien phenomenal influence on (he Suuth 
Vietnamese people: they flowed back into ihr am. repaired their 
home*, and brs;aii tn I aim ihr 4 nuiil rysidr 

The electronic computer u in increasingly effective management 
tool wu introduced inlo the combat headquarters in Vietnam, The 
hflil AtnlN-rv l J.it a Cnrnputrr, uhcacly farm;!...! 1.1 the a n ill< r\ man. 
iheLlNlVAC 1005. and ihr NCR (National Cash Register) 500 were 
used by the Tropic Lightning DNision for routine artillery fire and 
Mir'.ev programs and adminisitaiivr management; and they weir 
ultimately used 10 assist the commander in making decisions. Auto- 
matic data procewor* at Cu C'hi hrrame involved in providing infor 
mat inn ta many element! within the division as well j«. u» command 
elements in Vietnam. Hawaii, and the United States. They used stan- 
da id m-d A 1 111 y dm a systems that inirrfated with [iimiiunci and sup- 
[hiii elements external to the division and with program* ilri doped 
bv their own personnel for thr support nf division dementi 

The standard systems provided support, in ihr area* <<! |w-immhi< I 
finance. and Iojji sties. The standard Personnel Management and Ac- 
mummy, t: Jt d Processor {PKRMACAP) system linked the division 
with ASM IS (A) Major Army Subordinate Command Management 
Information System lArmywide personnel reporting system) — to 
provide mformairon on thr individual 2Sth Division soldier through 

" li .1 111 H- 1 s t<. tin- Pentagon Jr alsn |i 1 1 idu< cci ie-i iirnni; N-jHirrs and 
rosters for personnel management within thr diviuuu I lie program* 
.m l iiiiicrdures for thr system were developed and maintained by ihr 
U.S. Army Computer System Command [USACSC), The UNI VAC 
100ft computer equipment was mounted in mobilr expansible van* 
jurkrd «»LU»iclr ihr iliv»mn\ ia.c<i< jl operations center. The PERM A 
V.W* "V^iem provided liiih-K .mil jnuidif iIju inlnn d elrrical ef- 
fort, and eliminated duplication in the personnel support arra. 

Atiiirihrr inland aid Armv *yiirm imrd at Cu Chi was the direct sup- 
port unit-general support unit (DSU-GSl'i swirrn opH-rated by the 
7£alh Maintenance Battalion This system provided stock control and 
inventory accounting Jot repair parts. Thr same program* and equip- 
ment are used by Army personnel at 150 installations its the Unlird 

" - I rive fmrign nnnmiet I hn DSU-CSU ivstcm uses an NCR 

Mitt tnm I -1 and .1 varh-U ol pmiirim firmi rule's nianulariiii 

rn. On 29 October 1966 the S5th Division received its «ncm. which 
soon began to provide timely, complete, and arrniair *|>arr parts 
handling a-i wrll a\ incrcasril m a is.i i^finciii report* rn trimtnanilrri 
"I "he system also fed data to higher hradt|uaTirrv and. in turn, to 
supply depot* in the continental United States. 

Ihc standard system used to pav the soldier* of the 1i5th Division 
watrallrd Military Pay. Vietnam. It was developed by the U.S. Army 
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finance and Comptroller Information Systems Command and used 
the UNIVAC 1005 computer. 

] In '.!'.rh V.'!!n ; . i -ill'. ill ihc Svai to develop mUTlV U5CS 

for us automatic data processing equipment in support of operational 
planning. By 1970, Major Central Harris. lA" Mollis had concluded: 

tn f¥* fxhrr war have we bwn vo Jeluged by so many tidbits of infontih- 
iton for wr have brcn accustomed io an ordrrtinna usoriaird with ruab 
h%hnl baiilr linn. Here, i hough, wr have had io make our decision* based 
ih)l u[K»n rnrmy rejpmrnEal inurvinl action, but rather upon [he nLntrinji 
iMil.irnl < iimiriumiL s<^i.i<1 si f*-iJ rlrniriiu. So with the icale down of i he level 
of operation!, we have had io increase our reliancr on abjective analysis of 
logical rnunn nf i<r I i nn 

The computer reduced the time required to analyze and interpret 
information. The commander* obtained a better picture of the 
enemy and were able to exploit valuable information quickly, At Cu 
t:1ii j II t he input for computer analysis wai taken from existing rr 
ports, and with the computer working on a 2-1 -hour schedule, no 
significant LniriFrrnirr with other activities occurred. A typical appli 
cation wan the use of the UNI VAC 1005 io analyze the tonal hum 
deadly mines and booby irapi in ihr divUinn. are* 

The maneuver unit operation summary program analysed the 
fia.tr and ti mm of combat operations, size and type of operations, type 
of support, provided, and, mote Important, mult* obtained in each 

use L lie- pru^um identified I lie num matvlu] tvp*' ''S operation >li 
each of the iweniy-iix subdivisions of ihr area of operation*. A major 
by product of the program was an indication of changes in rrirm; 
tanks M»)n after thi-y iHturrnl. 

The enernv luv i.ilnp ilcnijl piograin used date* and lime, unit 
lire and designation, type of terrain, co ordinates, type of operation, 
fire lupport, and results of contacts. It indicated which types of op 
eraliom were most successful in each enemy base camp area. It pro 
vided ichithU cjf their operation* and indicated which areas would 
rrmv lliels i 1HIMII1 MsfriliH .ml eiic-mv lunn As j ir^ull. m 'hrduling 
and planning of operations in enemy base camp areas improved. 

Hie UNI VAC 1005 was also used as a file update and printing de 
iice. with little computing being done, Lists of known and suspected 
Viet Ccmg were LipcL^trd and pmiicd i m a recurring basis to provide a 
ready source of cuncni intelligence This form of automation per- 
mitted simultaneous and timely use of division intelligence by several 
dements of ihr division in various operational arras and allowed for 
rapid updating or information to be pawd tn other headquarters. 

In addition to its own computer effort, the 25th Infantry Division 
took advantage of many outside computet operation*, A typical ex- 

pie iv.i* the divition » use of the computer generated MACV Ham' 

let Evaluation System. 
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Anuibn injfii .iLtiviiy ,ii {.:« Chi wjuhf intensive Army aircraft 
mai men a nee program. All divLviun* in Vietnam required this massive 
effort, and each division base camp devoted a major portion of it* 
ah a .1114] resource* to aircraft maintenance. Lieutenant CkUMIlli 
Julian J. Kuril in ttLs drlmrfing report wrote; 

Aircraft maintenance u ihe nwvn important tingle art i in the divftion, 
due IO the fact thai llir tempo uf operations » dependent to a tarjjr clegiee on 
a high aircraft availability rate, with a Final baw lyuctn ai in Vietnam, niw 
ran □ptimLre the aircraft maintenance »yttem (hangar*, hirdjcandi. light*, 
etc.) ind kHfvt peacetime availability ram under rnmhar condition*, We 
Hew the fleet 90 hour* per month per aircraft Unci were edging up to 100 
hour*) and. kept the availability rare over 80%. Hueyi and Cobra* could be 
Itrpt up in thr hi«h RDY Thii lequiwd a *inuo*o rrtaimerwiKe performance 
with iron control over rscry aapect of both aircraft gprraiintu. and main- 
tenance, 

"lite aircraft maintenance- pio^ram in V in nam Marled at the top 
with ih* Mth General Support Aviation Maintenance and Supply 
Group, which provided limited depot. level maintenance, general 

luppon, backup direct iUppntl iiiauuLrnattn- .mil supply support fnr 
all Army aircraft in Vietnam. Support was also given ki .liiframe. 
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fK>wn plant. jnnamr]]| .mil .moras repair, from early 1965 ihe 
!Hih General Support Aviation Maintenance ami Supplj turnup grew 
m four Aircraft maintenance and lupply battalions with a Lota I of irn 
direct support and live general *-uppnn fdmpimrv fn'cause ihc 
number of aircraft increased from 66*D in l%5 to ovc-r J.tHJU in late 
]*>n>t. Backup maim man re vta« given to both the division maim en- 
jiiir unit* and the 1st Aviation Brigade. The brigade, in turn, pro- 
vided supplemental logistic and tactical airlift, throughout Vietnam 

Concept* relative ti> Army 371311™ in land v. .i t 1 .i > r- l^d nevri 
been thoroughly tested in combat; th«-rrfoir. Vietnam was some- 
thing of A laboratory for the discovery and development of many in 
novations in aviation operation. As a report by the Pacific Command 
on the war m Vietnam states: 

Several actions ncir liken to speed maintenance and jrjjjir pTocrdum 
Duett support maintenance detainments v«ere provided to all separate 



atrl> reflrclcd a corrnrKnidinK tih- in airriaft availability talci. 

Initially, direct support aircraft maintenance detachments were 
aiiaehrd io nunclivisinnal aviation units. Next, many detachments 
were completely consolidated with the service platoon oF the patent 
aviation company, allowing hetter use of supervisory personnel Re 
sponsiveness to the aviation unit's over-all flying mission was greatly 
inrre.isnl iS-indic*, m.irlr in lHnh revealnl that for divisional units the 
number of aircraft available had risen approximately 15 percent. The 
studies also showed that the maintenance system of the separate a via 
lion unit* vras capable of more com pie ir direct support maintenance 
than was the convent itma I divisional maintenance system. The u»n 

iLivnn.rt.il i|nu> prmiclVd. in eft'ecf, . ,i onr* **ep maintenance System hv 
integrating organiiationa I and direct suppnn aircraft, avionics, and 
armament maintenance efforts. A study by the Army Concept Team 
in Vietnam recommended approval of decent™ ti «*d direct *,LLr,: | kji t 
aircraft maintenance for all standard infantry divisions in Vietnam, 
Major General George I t'ocsytlie in his debriefing irporl wrote. 
"Sufficient advantages accrue from the detenu alifed mattitciiaiKe 
concept to warrant implementation at the earliest practical time." 

The recovery id disabled aircraft wa«< another mmiori |K-rfirrmrd 
daily by aircraft maintenance units in Vietnam. The 56th Aircraft 
Direct Support Maintenance Company recovered over 350 downed 
aircraft in 146« alone The foimri commander of the 56tb. Lieuten 
ant Colonel tmmtii ¥. KmjibL. tells hov, ' tkjodnaiure Six" and many 
other direct fupport units accomplished the mbaion of recovery. 

1'br aircraft lecovrry tram Is organunl around the UK* 111. It is the 
'i>£jr"ifj *hip and carries the team, loot* and equipment ir4|uirrd to prepare a 
downed aircraft far airlift. The rigging ship provides weapon* far fire 
M»p|K*H while on the ground and the necessary radio*, to control the 
operation, 
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A rHjnual miiajon migril brgin with a radio or phone rail 10 chr Dirrn 

Support Compiny'iopctiiion oTfkef Thit rrquru include* ill n«rv*»ry in- 
formation: type of aircraft, location, rstrni <jf damagr, Kcurity WtUJlifo. 
etc. . . . like rrrovrry 4>l Etc ri iJirhfl coniniarulrr) u noli fin] irnnvrdiatrly 
aw) begin* his pUnnlng. . , , He makei t thorough map reconcuiatUKe, 
don lornr rand timr dudanrr planning and place* a rail la the unh 
Hipplyinjr ihru-i-47 (Chinookl. He -will pui ihr miiiioti. including time on 
mi™ nhirh hr h*» ciU u Li-,-. I ig ihc Chinook unit «wml station 
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Meanwhile, the copitoi of the rigpnjr, ihip will have the recovery ship 

WOUnd tip. TlkeofT il initiate! wj|hi« minute .iltrr the minion u rrceimf 
I Jw flight plan ii pprneri and radar monitoring a resumed. Aitillcry 
adviir i» t tacked periodically along thr route 

Ai (he flight progresses into the area where thr downed airrrafi h 
toc+ted. contact is made with the gT©uin) fotce* opcraiiiijt in ihr area. Thr 
troops, ai i he uic report an ihe nact situation a* noil approach U initialed 

On iht ground thr ngspng crew from ihr L'H IH begun piepiNDg the 
downed aircraft for the imimnrnt pickup by thr till— I? which should arrive 
an the *rrne mnmrniarily. The pilot of thr Chinook receive* adder and 
•antes nee from ihr recovery officer while on approach, as the rigging crew 
complete* the hook-up, and during drparturr From thr area. All element* 
are then notified that the extraction hu been completed. 

Nearly every aircraft which Crohn, is ihot down or forced to land in 
nM-iny i annul led or contested territory will be recovered for repair or 
vikjsjr Thr riioM will be coordinated hy thr aircraft maintenance direct 
support unit. 

HrtwH-H ii lflfi.t and 1971, the CH-47 (Chinook) rescued downed air- 
craft worth approximately J2.7 billion 

A related innovation which helped to sustain the number of divi- 
sion aircraft available was thr development and uie of a floating air- 
craft maintenance facility. This facility was a Navy seaplanr lender 
converted into a floating depot for aircraft maintenance. Thr ship, 
i In L SiVS Corpus ChtiUi Bay, arrived on station in Vietnam on I 
April I960. By July production reached 34.000 man -hour* per month 
of manufacturing, disassembling, repairing ,itnl rebuilding opera' 
tiona, During fiscal year 1969. a total of 37,Bo7 componrnu valued at 
I '} million witv ]irot rw-tl Ninety our percent were returned to sei 
viceable condition. The 34th General Support Group rrpim imlirjir 
thai the floating aircraft maintenance facility alone was responsible 
for an additional 120 aircraft available daily in Vietnam, 

In the final analysis, the base camp and its many facilities were 
many things io many people, It *i» a "Holiday Inn" to the soldier in 
the field and a base of operations for the loguiicians. It trprrw-ntrd a 
drain otk resource's of the combat commander,, but it permitted the 
aircraft mechanic to do his job. It was a phenomenon of the area war, 
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Vinh Loc and Phu Vang I 
{September 1968) 

Two operations of the Vietnam War. Vinh Loc and Phu Vang. 
illumatr hov the Vietnamese paramilitary farces were combined 
with U.S. forces in activities aimed at the destruction of the Vict Cong 
iiifuiMrvcture, The U.S. Army has a long history of operations with 
the regular military forces of allies H«wcvrr. tlir extruded ajuoria 
tion of U.S. regular units with indigenous paramilitary organisation* 
vi,l\ in'i* itf the Army and required a succession of innovations in 
\ i "t i>|n i ,»l:imv 

I In.' World War II association of U.S. units with the Philippine 
Cpratabulary (* paramilitary force) paralleled the situation with the 
Vietnamese paramilitary fortes, However, the Philippine Consiab 
lllaij had been Inducted into the U.S. Army Forces, Far feast, a few 
months before the war, and the c^mmam! retaiicnishi]] w;l* ihrr^fiiH- 
relatively uncomplicated. 

Asl'.S. .iiinccS foic-ps. other than a cWiwry groups, joined the Viet- 
namese conflict, ihey were- supr-rinspoM 'I uii [he exiting Virtnamew 
military structure. The U.S. units began operating in areas asaigiu-d 
m ilir- Vietnamese corps tactical zone commanders, who had subdi- 
vided their areas among tbeir auignnl div-isioni of the Army of the 
Mr public of Vietnam. This arrangement, of course, created problems 
of area responsihilitv and coordination, To complicate these prob- 
lems further, the provincial (sector) unci ttixtrin (snhxertor) political 
partitions nf the country bad several indigenous paramilitary organr 
nations under the control of (he province and district chiefs. 

In addition t« the need to integrate all units into combat opera- 
tions, there was a compelling requirement to train the indigenous 
hum m d<i ihr jobs themselves. Major General Melvin Zais, com- 
mander of the 101*1 Airborne Division (Airmobile), in hit rh-hriefmg 
report outlined the problem and its solution. 

Ii breame apparent from the ear lint da^iuf my-cummanctihat in order 
to imurr a laning HKcess in our operations against the enemy Carres in Thua 
I hirh Province the troopen of the IDlM Airborne Division mux fight side by 
vide with the CVN [Government <>f VieLnarn| {aim. To thin end ewry 



ojK ijuifHkoC any lijfnilkiltec Htl a combined upcralicm -with 10]h AiTbornr 
units and 1st ARVN Division and 'or Province uniu. Te> insure- clear 
coordirijl ion US and ARVN rammantl post* were CQ' located for operations, 
and Hilton wis nLabliihn) with lite Hi AKV'S Division hrachjuarirn anri 
fegimenial hridifuaTtris, Hiuvnur hrjcltjuaitrrs and cvrcy dLstrin hract 
quarter* in Thus Thien 

This collocaticni of units, together with the concept of "tactical arris 
oflnliUUt + M insured co-ordi nation between Forres. In (he king run the 
system vrveel to stee-ngthen the South Vietnamese Forces, including 
the rsatamilitary units. It proved to be tremendously effective as Am ■ 
rncan commanders worked with the Vietnam™- commanders in In 
crcasr the competence, confidence, and aggressiveness of indigenous 
troops. 

Vinh IjOC Island is approximutrk 1 wen Lv five 1 1 1 1 1<— . lout; jtid ihrtr 
rrwlrs wide at the widest point. It is situated in Thua Thien Province 
along the coast of the 1 Corps Tactical fame fiftcm nailrs cj.n tnf Hue 
Ik'lorc tin- 1%R Ounmuciiit Tel offensive, the island was relatively 
secure under South Vietnamese government control and the 50. TOO 

inhabitants werr unmolested by lhc Virt f!imj{ During 7Vt. hiiwever. 
the attrnti"n ul .illic-il funo v>ji diverted away from areas such as 
Vinh Loc to more populated areas. This diversion allowed the enemy 
to infiltrate, gain control of the island, and u»r it as a haven. Ajl a 
[cmiIi. mam- ul the inhabit ants, fled. 

hti ri 111; thr H|irLEig ;tnd surtuiirr nf 1%K several Oilc ami LWcj-day 
DBKntioni were conducted to destroy the enemy force. Each resulted 
in enemy losses but failed to uproot the Viet Cong infrastructure, An 
analysis chfihrw efforts revealed that a longer operation using avail- 
able Vietnamese resources together with U.S. forces was needed lo 
clear the island. Acc.jii limed phiiming gTcmp was tllrrc-forr established 
consisting of thr province and district chiefs. Vietnamese Army com- 
manders, U.S. advisers, and the commanding officers of the Ed Bri- 
gade. 1 01st Airborne Division (Airmobile), and the 1st Battalion (Air' 
mobile-}, .iolst Infantry. I hr 2hI Hiij^jilc was c tun m untied by CoIimiH 
John A. Hoefling, and Lieutenant Colonel Jim I. Hunt commanded 
the 501st Battalion, The plan developed by this group called for a 
cmnbiricd ctprraiicm to condui t a snfc cordon on 1 1 ir- island. I hr soft 
cordon differed from a normal cordon operation in several respects . 
Most significant were the emphasis on combined operation, the Mm 
nnl usr of firepower in order to keep property damage and civilian 
injury at a minimum, and thr slow, painstaking searches by tbr 
sweeping and cordon forces. 

Phase I of the plan consisted of positioning the ground blocking 
forces on L) mi mi- 1 HO September 1968) in such a way that the 
rne-tny Wttuld believe- that all lhc activity Was ju+l an extrusion ol 
normal operations. Company D, 1st Battalion, 501st Infantry. 
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conducted an operarinn ■■■ tin- northwestern part of the island to force 
i he rnemy toward the southeast. Concurrently, the 2d and 3d Bji 
lalions of the 54th AkV\ Regiment moved into blocking positions 
along 1 1 14- run [lie ji1 nil vtiuic of Phu Vafig Dill r ill to jdd drplli to (hp 

rivfi patrol on the estuary between Vinh Loc and Phu Vang 

Phase II began on iT'day (1 I Si-ptcmber) at first lighi when the 
nival forces lurroumlnl tin- ,--\ m<\ Immediately thereafter, (he 3d 
Troop of the 7th ARVN Cavalry conducted a reconnaissance in force 
from the iiorthwrit iino Vinh Loe EHsi rati to prevent the enemy \ 
escape and to force him into the cordon. With all blocking forces in 
pn»iti<in, unit* nf Ta»k Force 1-50] and 1*1 Battalion. :>tt] n ARVN 
Regiment, air -assaulted imo six landing zones along the seaward 
shore. From thev posit ion* the LWo battalion* began reconnaissance 
in Force operations to the tou rhwesi into the blockade eit&blishrd b\ 
the 2d and 3d Battalions, 54th ARVN Regiment, and the naval 
forces. The Bdd ami 9&5lh Regional Force (.'ornpjnie*. previously 
positioned in their zones between the two battalions, conducted 
similar sweeps. These maneuvers were quickly executed and were 
cnmplclrd on D day I hiring tlir nighl. the o|*-rjlnm involved maxi 
■ 1 1 ■ j i i ■ illumination and engagement of enemy forces attempting to 
escape the island by water. 

1'hjw III began on D plus 1(12 Scptrmbn ) and c unliiturd to 1 lir 
rod of the operation on 20 September. This phase consisted of ronun- 
ikmu reconnaissance in force Mtffttlev *3tu ration patrol*, "eaglr 
flisjltci, and night ambushes by all units in assigned areas of opera- 
tion. The plan was to conduct methodical, detailed searches and to 
-< .■>:'. iiiuindi j.trl\ to MJiidut intelligence gained, while maintaining 
the cordon around the island. 

Indigrrmuv p.iTa.milil jr v form were uwd cxtnuivety in order to 
tike maximum advantage of their capabilities. The two Regional 
Force companies were assigned then own areas and conducted opera 
titjn.ii alongside the ARVN and t' S. t ill r- L'Oiii|)jfiirv Populai Fouc 
platoons were positioned with each company-size tactical unit to take 
advantage of th*"ir knowledge of the terrain and the lota! population- 
Twenty Tout members of the National. Police Special Branch. 100 
members of the National Police Field Forces. 30 men organiied into 
Amud Propaganda Tram*, and a 7 man detail for census grit-vanc n 
were spread throughout the tactical elements to question and control 
tlir pnpulatinn. I hi* arrangement iruured thiit South Vietnamese 
government representatives were with all units, thus minimuing mis- 
understandings with detainees and allowing a meaningful initial 
screening of the people. 

A central collection point was established where prisoners of war 
and detainees could be held. Fourteen National Policemen of the dis- 
trict werr re*pon*d>tr for the security and handling of suspects 
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brought to the collect""! point NV.n this; facility wu a Combined. In- 
telligence Center, where representative* of all U.S. and Vietnamese 
intelligence agencies were located. Through the workings, of a com- 
bined ita.IT, the initial interrogation produced information that was 
used within minutes. The Prnvinriul Rreomia Luanr. r Unit* {ten 
12 man teams) reacted Immediately to exploit specific intelligence, 
anil People's 5c] F- Defense Force* were used wherever possible in 
searching the village*. In one village, twenty members of the People * 
-SelF-Defeiue Force joined ten U.S. troopers in a combined air assault 
in reaction to intelligence, 

The Vietnamese at the Combined Intelligence Center were quick- 
witted and capitalized on available opportunities. For i-iam^lr , brli 
copters carrying Ml suspects landed at the interrogation center 
Ix-twrm 0100 and 0230 hours on IS September, The landing ronr was 
dusty and noisy, and the inspects were considerably confused. As the 
helicopters were unloaded the suspects were given directions such as, 
"All members of K4B Battalion over hrrr, C) L? Company nvrr 
there." Accordingly, sixty three of the suspects lined up as directed. 

IlirctiMTm S 'J. ihrn ^.nkril tbr inspect.* lo iilrnlil v jicFht memherA <i1 
their units who had not followed the instructions. In this way, more- 
prisoners were identified. 

The a**r-£ll 0|teratiun was cXttrmrLy sue cmful HeFnre the opera 

lion began, two enemy companies reinforced with hamlet guettilk* 
vine esiimated to be in the area. At the completion of the operation, 
memy organisations wrrr virtually ineffective and the regular U.S. 
and AKViV forces were replaced by Regional and Populat Force*. 
Sul«wE|urn(ly. two revolutionary development learns returned to the 
are.i and i OtH intli-il ihrii woik with no furthrj interfrrnne 
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"the V'inh Ljck: operation wa* followed by Operation PHI' VaNC I 
in an area near the Vinh Loc district boundary. The operational arc* 
wju approximately one kilometer east o1 i lur cjiv and included parts 
of three district*. Thr jTra wilhin thr tcirdcm. approximately twenty 
ninr vquarc kilometers completely surrounded by navigable water- 
way*, win ?Umi% the primary infiltralion route into thr dty. 
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Duunjf thr four mtMitliA liH'itrr thr operation, numerous, umlarti 
were made with two to five-man enemy groups. The enemy was 
Jttur. empkivmfi imimTflui mines and hnohy trap* along the canal 
mi thr north and ran of i he eventual cordon. The area hu known to 
haw a strong and deeply rooted Viet Cong infrastructure. The civil- 
ian population feared the Viei Cohr and us a ir-sult they tried to amid 
all allied, force* and wldom gave information about the enemy. Under 
these circumstances., a prolonged nprTiilirm im-luding a detailed 

k'jih li >>f tin- jn-.L w.ii needed. Calling on the experience gained on 
Vinh Loc Island earlier in thr mr>nth. planning wji ilnnr thy a torn 
hinrd MaTf and envisaged the uie of all available U.S.. AR.VN, 
province, and district resource*. 

t he operation irn luded three phases. Phase I began on D-day (27 
Vh- J 1 1 r-riii't-s I MfiN i '.nth .ilMnrri"% i ojvIih i in,ii c1merv.rm.iiv ■ ■[■I'l.iimri- n ■ 
deceive the enemy and. if possible, to force htm into the tor don area 
Taik Force Phv Vang and Task Force Huong Thvy moved into 

.usiijiii il .m as ;um cm «,) lUic r:trly in the ninriiinn Colnnel Itunr < 
1m Battalion, 503m Infantry, was placed in the area north ,md north- 
east of the cordon, while Task Force E - 1 7 moved into blocking posi- 
tions on the Hnjihcrii edge of ihe cordon to 4*aL off escape to the 
south. In the meantime available naval forces screened adjacent 
waterway*, and a comjHjsitr battalion of the &4lh ARV'N Regiment 
swept from ihe lOUlheast towjid I In- tr^ibm area. 

I'havr IL called fcji rntMt of the available forces to mow overland 
and close into blocking positions around the cordon area by 07)0 
hours on l> plus 1 Citf .September), Company A. 1*4 Battalion. JOtst 
Infantry, air-assaulted into its blocking position. Shortly thereafter, 

!!■.! It.n'.i i- -ii ■Hi Ak\ S keguncm. .in j\saullril landing 

tones in the western portion of the cordon, swept to the east to engage 
any large enemy Force encountered, and detained all suspicious 

The final phase began on I? plus 2 (29 September), All forces 
i otiilui Lrd druilrtl M-arn he* within their airis, lapidlv exploiting new 
intelligence, 

In execution the operation wrnt at planned with one exception. 
Inform n km obtained through interrogation of detainees early cm 11 
.September indicated that the enemy would attempt to withdraw from 
the cordon to thr e,t\l hrfnie Linking position* could br established 
in the area. Consequently, the cordon was closed immediately instead 
of waiiing until 28 September, 

Once again ma Milium use wu made of available indigenous 
paramilitary forces. Regional Force companies participated in the- 
n-|wiatiou in their nun assigned areas, Popular Force platoons served 
as blocking forces and rontrihuied their knowledge of ihe area and 
local population. National Police Field Forces, Police Special 
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Branch. Provincial Reconnaissance Units, and Census Grievance- 
trams were spread among the tactical forces to assist in the initial 
screening of UK profile and the questioning of the detainee*. They 
also worked at the Combined Intelligence Oncer, processing infor- 
mal ion gained from druiinee* for immetliatr e*|itoitatirm, 

Although tin- i ediatr I.ictkiil irtulis of lhf*r IWu battli-i wnc 

impressive, the long-term result* of the Visit t.oc, and I'm Vam. I op- 
craiions were even more significant. Vict Cong control was replaced 
b\ Snuiki \ irtniiinrM' government control and a new environment of 
viability. U.S. and ARVN tactical units were replarr-d Iky Regional 
and Popular Force* and eventually People's Self -Defense Force*. 

The Visit Loc and I'm.- Vano cordons are excellent examples of 
combined operation* conducted on a basis of co-ordination and co- 
operation between the force* of two countries- These soft M f dd ll 
operations were characterized by surprise, combined planning, cam- 
h-im-d operation* and intelligence center*, minimum destruction, 
population control, rapid reaction iti intelligence, and detailed 
searches. The uiniliim-il t.uth ,il operation* center, where the 
operational representative* of all elements were located, was essential 
I mi cIhtw n|irr»tion* Normally ihr commander* were also at [he com- 
bined centers. This system enabled better coordination, control, and 
planning -mil -uhirwd imiiv nl command. 

The Combined Intelligence Center also contributed significant ty 
to the operations. Representatives of all intelligence agencies U.S.. 
Vietnamese- military, paramilitary, and civilian panic ipated in (he 
interrogation system. This practice insured that the resource* or each 
agency were used to the best advantage and the unique abilities of 
catch of the force* in the cordon area were exercised without delay to 
i-\plnii intelligence as it became available. 

Another significant aspect of the soft cordon was (he limited 
supporting fire. This precaution was necessary because of the pres- 
ence of friendly units and individuals inside the cordon. Strict fire dis- 
cipline had to be imposed on all participating units, but civilian Cas- 
ualties and prrifM'iiv damage wcic kept at a minimum because oF it. 

I he sui iph of the V'tsit Lot and l h m V* no operations came from 
many factors; soft cordon taetics, combined planning, combined op- 
erations and intelligence centers, and the widespread integration of 
South Vietnamese paramilitary units and civilian agencies into U.S. 
formation*. These combined operations, in addition to defeating the 
enemy,, had a lasting effect on the area. They uprooted the Viet Cong 
infrastructure in Vinh Loc and Phu Vang and contributed signifi 
canity to the confidence and aggressiveness of the Vietii.rrru-M- Forces, 



Search and Destroy 



Among the uuttf irnjHirt.LiiC iliFfrrrlitrj, lirtwrrn thr wjr in Virl 
iuih and earlier win was the effect of U.S. military operations on the 
people in the dhHHr. In Mltta war*, U,S. commanders were charged 
with i he humane treatment of civilian! and with minium iii.tr. r hn* 
nv.j, h i ill <ktHt unnV o[Mra(it>ai on ihr prri|ilr. In VLrtium this oWi* 
gation tut .1 riir more important ihan in any previous war. Winning 
over the heart* and mind* of thr people was fundamental to tin- t S 
rfft»rt; therefore'. U.S. commanders were necessarily involved in 
helping ihe people 10 achieve a new life. 

Tlir im rr.LM-d iiivuKrittrni of military commanders wiih the local 
population led to many innovation* in the war. The 1st I id ant ry 
Ditfaion'f "county fair" operation nu an excellent example of an ef- 
fective response ic a population control problem that w*» new to U.S. 

CommanrU'n Another arid incur far hjl liin^ iniitr. ,i(Hm « tV , r h ■■ , , 

erational terminology developed to express the new relationship be 
tween military operation* and the people. The three ntOM bastr op 
nations or missions were search and destroy, clearing, and security. 
I'hrvr terms and ilir ronnrpm thrv lLcm rihed. were new, and like most 
new names and ideas, they were understood by tome and misnnder 
stood by others, B*m known and most imsundrrttood was srarth and 
destroy. Some insights Into the conflict about search and destroy op 
er at ions can be gained by relating I hero to other operations aiulm thr 
■li.ilr^v J^ it rlrvrloprrl liming thr war. 

In Vietnam, conventional operations were described in traditional 
military terms. For example; the 1st Squadron. 1st Cavalry, defended 
critical hwtltttrtfHM It Tarn Ky: the llth Armored Cavalry provided 
convoy security at Suoi Cat; and the 1st Brigade. 3th Mechanised 
Division, interdicted i m mv mutn on the Khe Sanh plateau. 
Securing, clearing, and search and destroy operations, however, were 
iiniuur to the war in Vietnam, 

Search and dntruy mentions began in 1964, before U.S. ground 
force* were committed. These operations were conducted to locate 
thr North Vietnamese Army and Viet f^ong main Ttirtr units in and 
around their base areas and to attack them by fire and maneuver, 
Since enemy infilimlon of (he populated areas depended heavily an 



the availability of base ami near tbr population centers, drit ruet ion 
of rlosr in iuL%c jccji received priority attention. 

The minion 10 search lot and destroy thr 5th Battalion* 95th 
NVA Regiment . cairird out by (he 2d Bat c Alton (Airborne). 502d In- 
fantry, exemplified many search and destroy operations of the war. 
The activities of [he l*a hn^.uli Un haniied Divn:un on the 

K3ir Sjnh plateau were aho search and destroy operations even 
though the brigade's minion included interdiction of a North Viet' 
njmrtr Ac my in till ■ Jtiun tOUte. 

Thr wfondof thr thrrr basic missions Kjjrlrjnnjf I .Ira ring op 
erations were conducted to drive enemy forces away from populated 
arra*. and to allow small um<s to rarry on scruring activities among 
thr | ■fir. These operations upset the pattern of mutual Mjpcmrt that 
was essential to the enemy's integrated main force -local force effort. 
OiK-ration lavn*c demonstrated the clearing of the central coastal 
area of Binh Dinh Province and the effects of the operation on the 
inhabitants. 

Securing operations, the last of the three missions, were directed 
at the enemy in the hamlet* at tbr infia.it rueturr and the farmer* hy 
day and at the Viet Cong guerrillas by night who operated individ- 
ually a* well ju in squads acid platuons. These enemy dement* re- 
quired tactics that were different from those used against the main 
forces. Saturation patrols and squad-size ambushes, which were highly 
risky in the jungle against the main forces, proved to be effective 
against thr Local j5urnill.11. During weming oprcalLinl*. U.S. ami 
■Jfied forces maintained a respect for private property and for the 
people whose hearts and minds were the objectives of the enemy 
fortes. An example- of securing operations were those conducted by 
the 10 1st Airborne Division (Airmobile) mentioned earlier. 

Each of the ihrrr minion* *uppurtrd thr pacification program, 
but to a different extent. Securing operations directly supported paci- 
fication and required close and continuous integration of military 
and civilian efforts, Clearing operations mdnntly lupportcd pacifi- 
cation and required a Lc-iwi degree of co-ordination with civilian 
agencies. Search and destroy operations generally required no co- 
ordination Willi civilian age m lev J liry Wnr a in nil a1 denlmying the 
enemy's main forces in uninhabited areas and in hts base areas, his 
logiitie resources in particular, 

Under some CifCUnWliKn in Vie marn thr distinction l»etwrrn the 
types of operations was extremely important. For example, when 
units, especially large unit*, moved into new airai ihr definition* 
were essential. They were the basis for each element's understanding 
it* own tasks and the task* of neighboring units. They were 
particularly imponani tu government civilians in establishing the 
relationships between their agencies and the military force*. 
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Alter units had been in operational arras for a lime and had es- 
tablished working relationships with other government igcncies in ihe 
vicinity, 1 lir classification of (3.1', lod.iv oprr Jhitru became ]ru im- 
portani. An example is the 196B battle of Loc Ninh neat the Cjm 
hod i an border, in which the 1st Infantry Division was involved. The 
minion was the defense of Lot Ninh Thr enemy's attack on the 
district headquarters provided a tactical opportunity io destroy a 
majeir part nf ihc "J* kk \'irt ding Division- The tft Infantry DivMnii 
responded to i he need to defend l.fn Ninh and sewed the oppur limit v 
to engage the Viet Cong division . To the extent that the battalions of 
>lif Ki liil.mtn Duratin ilrmccL jbr enemy aecc» to the several thou- 
sand people living in and near ihe district town, their activities were 
clearing operations, To the extent that the battalions' objective was 
the destruction «f the enemy's force*. I heir operations were search and 
destroy. The lack of a precise di*iiciction between ) leering ^nd search 
and destroy operations resulted in many clearing operations being re- 
ported as search and destroy and contributed to the misunderstanding 

■: i lie n Another contributing factor was tbr identification of ail 

three missions scj.il h and ih-Mmv in ihe 1 96N Combined Campaign 
Plan. The necessary distinction between the three was fiii.ul\ made by 
describing securing as search and destroy 4 local), clearing as search 
and destroy {provincial). jcicL combat operation* Hgaimt the main 
Forces in the uninhabited arr.^ w'jrch :.nn.i destroy (icgional). 

Regardless of the terms, all three missions contributed iu ilie same 
objective, that is. a sense of security and confidence for the South 
Vietnamese people. Since these operaiiim* competed for the same 
resource*, senior commanders in Vietnam were required io achieve 
j mi, MmM,intly adjust a balance between them, The principal vari- 
ables that influenced the balance were intelligence, weather, terrain, 
and Availability of trained troops and support. Some knowledge of 
thr change* that affected these variables during the differem phases 
of ihr war is essentia] iu an understanding of the shifting balance. 

Four phase* of the Vietnam strategy have been described by Gem 
eta I WcstmmrLirid All four phases emphasiied strengthening the 
Republic of Vietnam am hi I force*, In addition, during the first 
phase, from mid • 1965* to mid- ] 966. the enemy offensive was blunted. 
The second phaie, from mid' 1966 to the end of 1967, saw the mount 
ing of major offensive* thai forced the enemy into defensive posit in era 
and druvr him away from the punul.Lciun renters. In phase three, 
beginning in early 196&, ihe Vietnamese armed fore** were addition- 
ally strengthened, and more of the war effort wast turned over to 
them. {Chun }\ The fin.d phaw railed ior further weakening of the 
enemy and strengthen injt; of the Army oFihe Republic of Vietnam .is 
the U.S, role became, in thr words of General Westmoreland, "pro- 
gressive! v superfluous." 
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The central reality of the first phase was the threat to the cxisuiKi' 
of South Vietnam posed by the Viet Cong main force units and the 
North Vietnamese Army. The threat was apparent in tare 196-1 .mil 
in early l%5 r when Viet Cong tactics took a more menacing turn 
During the battle for UinhGia. a small village southeast of Saigon, the 
Milt V'ie-i I long Division stood and fought for four days and inflicted 
heavy casualties, on the Republic of Virt nam forces, This Mtkm a 
sign i lira nt change from the enemy's normal hit-and-run tactics. The 
battle and a series of large-scale actions in thr Mekong Delta in early 
\M\ poinlrd (owjird ihr runny is ru alalion to ihr third Step of Mao 
Tse-tung's Formula for insurgencies: major combat by organized mil 
itary forces. The situation in 1 965 was further illustrated by the Com- 
munists' staled objectives: "strangulation of I he Republic of Vietnam 
fRVNj at in narrow waist south of Hue; seizure of one or nioic \<\u: 
inces in thr mnul highlands and est ablishmrut of an autonomous. 
Communist -controlled government;. . . . |and isolation of] Saigon, 
ihr poliiical rjpiul and military nerve renter, horn the jrsl of (lie 
country." 

The commitment of U.S. forces in 1965 prevented the enemy 
from attaining hi * objective* and averted collapse in the south. In this 
environment of impending disaster U.S. units were first ordrred to 
search for and destroy or neutralize North Vietnamese Army and Vict 
Cong force*, base areas, and supply points, During this phase of the 
U.S. trmi|i t cmimLtmi-nt. the U.S. 1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile) 
Fought the battle of the la Drang Valley. The 1st Cavalry Division 
decisively defeated three North Vietnamese Army regiments and 
killed over S,iOO enemy soldiers in thiriy-Five days. In this and sub 
senile n I battles in which major U.S. formations were committed, the 
aim was to blunt the enemy offensive and gain lime for the South 
Vietnamese to rebuild their forces. By the end of the fiist phase., the 
mrmy thirst had hern offset by the improvement in the South Viet- 
namese armed Forte* and the eon tin urn! ouihlu]> • l I S forces, 
(CAorf 2) 

The beginning of the second phase was signaled by a re-establish 
men! of a military batanre and a clear indication that the initiative 
was passing to the allies. This phase was a prrind of developing 
strength and accelerating effort. The strategy hn amrocveof a general 
r»lieiiMvr and the maximum practical support of thr Revolutionary 
Development Program. Since the U.S. forces were miicpirly qualified 
for area warfare, they were given thr mission of carrying the battle to 
the nanny's main fortes, while ARV'N concentrated its efforts on 
revolutionary development, a task for which it was lar brim suiien 
than U,S, troops, Although over half the U.S. combat force during 
1967 was employed in or neat the popu.lainl arras, ^idling attacks 
and search and destroy operations in the enemy's base areas were a 
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fundacnrntal part of i lie iifj[tgy. Search and destroy continued u a 
principal operation, and the time spent in search was generally in 
f:Tii|icrtMMi 10 the validity of the ever- improving intelligence concern- 
ing [he rnrmj. 

Early in the second phase, tlie U.5, r™nmand wjs (nn-il with tin- 
ilu.it rt-L|uiiriiirnci itf itu in [.lining an offensive against a substantial 
enemy threat gathered in the base arras jirul in vanrtuariri am™ itw 
Cambodian and Laotian borders and, at t he lamr lime, providing se- 
curity to protect the- parificatian program. Opera[ioni Cedar Fails, 
Ji'mctios City , and Manhattan ill unrated how the balance between 
offensive oper at H ms - 1 nil loral w*<uiil >■ nfK-t Jlicm* w-n ,ii 1 1 if ■ ^ c-lL iithttli 
wni of Saigon in early 1467. 

Cedar Falls was a clearing operation in the Iron triangle- jmi 
north of Saigon. Thr 1m Infantry Division, the 173d Airborne Bri- 
gade, the llth Armored Cavalry, elements of the 25th Infantry Divi- 
sion, and several ARVN unit* seakil nil «nd warrhed the base area, 
which had u-rvril .is a logistic- base and headquarter* for the Vict 
Cong's Military Region IV. The operation, which lasted for nineteen 
rLiys during |.nv,:.ir-. I 'Mil . resulted in 720 ciieim- hilled. 'J I !i niimy 
captured, and hundreds of tons of rice destroyed or confiscated, 
tquiilly important were the discovery and dest ruction of a vast under 
ground headcpiarter* and I In' rapture itf llinuvmiL of pa|irs rhf mrrriy 
documents. The real success of the operation Lay, however, in the dis- 
ruption of enemv plant for trie Saigon area, a disruption that permit- 
ted J sigiiifiL-itiM arreleratinn in ibr paeifiraliim |.;. .t;i .mi in area* 
close to the capital . 
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Junction Crnr was a search and destroy operation begun In Feb- 
ruary 1967 by the Lit and 25th Infantry Divisions, the 1 1th Armored 
ti.n.iln the 173d Airborne Brigade, the 196th Light Infantry Bri' 
gado. elements of the Hi c h and 9th Infantry Divisions, and several 
ARVN units. Junction CtTV, the largest operation of the war unci! 
thai time, brought the battle m l hn- enemy in the War Zone Cunr 
tuary. which had been virtually unchallenged before. The operation 
lasted until mid-May ami resulted in i>vit '2.71HJ enemy killed . In ad 
dition, to prevent the enemy from rebuilding his base by making U.S. 
rr-rnlry into War Zone C relatively easy, three C-l 30 airstrips were 
built and two Civilian Irregular Defense Croup camps wne esca.b 
lisbed in what had been clear I \ recognized a» enemy held territory. 

Operation Manhattan immediately followed Jlmihi* Cut 
Mements of the 1st and 25th Infantry Divisions, the 1 Ith Armored 
Cavalry, ami ARVN force* t oiiducictl clearing operations in the 
Long N'guyen base area north of the previously cleared Iron Triangle. 

Cedar Falls, a clearing operation. JUNCTION CrTY, a search and 
destroy operation, and Manhattan, also a clearing operation, were 
typical of U.S. effort* t« insure a balanced strategy, striking out at tbc 
enemy in his border base areas periodically but returning m rain 
near tlir population center in order to maintain a secure environment 
for the pacification program. 

Both clearing and search and destroy operations were essential to 
the war effort. Pacification could not proceed unless the enemy's 
111 j in kiues hcm- defeated in held j1 bay in their ijnrUiaim, As I ieil 
tenant General Richard C Stilwcll wrote: "Large unit operations . . . 
!wcrr| tlir precundilum lnr tin- thic'ld behind which proceeded all 
other actions to bring security to the people. With the big battalirms 
isHilaircl. the remaining and smaller elements of the total communist 
structure [could tn.-| subjected to widespread attack by something ap 
preaching saturation tactics." 

As the second phase drew to a close, less than 50 percent of all 
U.S. combat dements were deployed against the enemy's main force* 
io hi* baw mew, Most U.S. forces were directed against the ^nenilla.v 
and local forces. This distribution of forces, which had been main- 
tained throughout 1967, caused the enemy 10 revise his tartics, He 
was i miviiK etl i hat keeping his main forces close to major population 
centers was no longer a tenable tactic and (hat he mutt make more 
use of the Cambodian and Laotian sanctuaries. In fact, frnrn base 
areas in Cambodia, the enemy prepared for his 1968 7~ef assault 
against Saigon, thirty miles jway ^ li was lv?u. however, before U.S. 
entrance into these sanctuaries was authorized.) 

In September I9G7. General Vo Nguyen Giap predicted heavy 
fighting a* the North Vietnamese decided to change their tactics, to 
move out From tike sanctuaries, and to bring their waning military 
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puwrr to bear an the government and people of South Vietnam: to 
tU-.il .1 kji.H knm h\,,w [}<, ru.iniM wli;u I lie Mist 

Trie third phase of the war began in early 196B. Although [he ob- 
jectives of ihr second phase included wearing down thr enemy and 
driving him away from the population centers, they did not take into 
consideration I ha I I In- nirinv was a virlim r>F his own propaganda, 
thai he was irrational, or that he was prepared to pay an awesome 
prire to enter che cities of South Vietnam. Knrmy losses from the 
^-^ininiij; "I the '!'! niliN.vAi- umil thr fttd "f rVhiu.ny t99ti f c EX 1 
reeded (be total U.S, losses in thr war up to that time. In ibis single 
offensive, the Communisms lost 45,000 men kilh-d in action- more 
than (be U.S. losses in thr entire Korean War. Clearing operations in- 
creased signifu amly during and after Tel. U.S. units were corAmitted 
in the populated areas to oppose the enemy unit; that had penetrated 
and in the uninhabited areas to block the enemy's withdrawal and to 
prevent reinforcement of his battered forces. By June 396b the en- 
emy'* ItHiei resulting from these and the other allied operaik?ns were 
estimated to be 170,000 men, By the end of I96S the level of security 
known to the .Sout h Vietnamese people helim- f'fi had been restored. 

A* the third phase progressed, more U.S. forces were committed 
in missions MjppHJTiing the pacification program, tien in the north- 
ernmost corps ione, the only zonr in Vietnam where enemy main 
force battalions out numbered friendly bat Lai inii^ i hr 3 1 S I s-1 Airborne 
Division i Aii mobile ) w;n able io commit two of its nine battalions 
exclusively to the pacification effort. Other battalion*, although thev 
continued to operate in i he mountains in mobile defense of the popu- 
lated seacoait area, supported specific districts. This support look 
various forms, foi example, continuous liaison, training teams, civic 
action support, and quick reaction operations of company and bat 
lalkm si*r 

Early in the third phase the U,S, command recognized thai the 
term "'search and destroy" had unfortunately become associated with 
"aimless searches in thr jungle and the destruction of property." In 

April l968Gein-i.il UVm rdand therefor i din t led that the use of 

the term be discontinued, Operations thereafter were defined and 
dmuwd in basit militaiy terms which described the type of opera- 
tion, for example, reconnaissance in force. Resides avniding the mis- 
understanding of search and destroy operations, the change rxjuessed 
i he difference between U-S, operations in the early stages of the war 
anil 'hose conducted during the third phase. In the early stages, the 
tciim "clearing," "securing." and "search and destroy" had scrs-cd as 
doctrinal teaching points to ihuw ihr relationship heiween military 
ojx-ra lions and the pacification effort. They had been adopted in 
196-1 for use by military and civilian agencies involved in pacification 
By 1968, when the terms were chopped, ihr pacification program had 
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developed 10 the poinr. where civilian million v m m dilution was 
routine, Vietnamese and Free World field commanders underwood 
tin- .ip.kljiliisE v .mil limiiatium ihf ihr civilian. itgrnrKv and I he civil' 
iam hail j similar grasp of the military contribution. 

Search and drftmy operation*, by any name, were ihe (.actio by 
wliicki I,," .55, uniu milord tin- enemy. They wnc ihr n^fii oiK-i-jitim™ 
ai i he Lime, and [hey contributed to the essential funaion of shielding 
the pacification rffoii Fr«m tlir rurmys main femes- Without the 
shield, the South Vietnamese would not have had the opportunity ro 
rebuild their fore*, ami shr pacification effort in Vietnam would 
luvr bm Impossible. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Summary 



This monograph demonstrates that Vietnam vf» a war nf inno- 
vations. The contestants, the equipment . lIh- jchlj, .mil liir rules, of 
<Mig;i£4'im-m wnc different From previous wan. In the beginning, 
there was a great variety of recently developed hardware Inn a general 
Lick of iLr.n.'(rnir aoitceming insurgrnc v-Lv|Mr operitioiK. I iii|iin'.c<J 
4'^ui|i])irni was rushed through the development phase, and success- 
ful idea* originated in the field, Some of (hr iiimivjtioriv dr\* rithnl in 
liir prea-rding chapters are peculiar to ihr Vietnam situation, while 
others represent more significant advance* thai can he used in future 
conflict*, 

Many of the major innovations in Vietnam were time-sensitise,, 
(hat is. they wrre effective only for a given period of time, litis period 
could belt be measured as the time required for the enemy to figure 
tnj1 what thr Amcm-an* wnc daiing ami to ilrvrl4]|j etTn. live fiiumtr 
measures. Sound innovations luted for long periods of time, and 
some are as valid today as when they were conceived, Others were uv 
ful Fc»r dayrmiT wrrks nr foi ,1 U <* niinithi only. The enemy soon pun- 
ished the commander who followed set pat terns or precise procedures, 
Trie innovative leader usually met with success . 

Hir widn|irra4l mr of ilir hrlicuptei was (he mow wgnifieani ad- 
vance of the Vietnam War. Combined with a new air-assault concept, 
it led lo the refinement of the airmnhih 1 4-livmon. that pruvnJ in Ik- jn 
unqualified mllh-mv, i en m ^hii -it iri^ all the advantages that the heli- 
copter provided. It is difficult lo exaggerate the capabilities of the- 
airinnhtlr tram in Vie ma tin; the team represented the most 
revolutionary change in warfare since the blitzkrieg. However, air 
roohilr tactic* may also be time %n^itivr, and the helitnpic-r has 
problems with resprr t m nniirc- ,i]i|iIm .irinn 

Improvements til 4 orriMiimii atinm p.n .itLt lril or rvrri rKcrndtnl ihr 
progress made in mobility. Not since before the Civil War has a bri- 
gade commander bct?r> able I" vrr and talk |4j all his platcHin N'arLi'rv 
The division comma ndjer had an abundance of hot lines, secure voir* 
ratli<». and instant communicat ions up the chain of command, down 
to every tactical unit, and at-irn* u> i>ther m'tv'h cs in allies Compared 
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ihe EE-Sand SCR- 300 of Korea roiiimianicataon r4iuij>rnrni in Viet 
mm was h technological miracle of infinite value to the commindtr. 
Firepower progressed along with mobility ^nl < mnrminicalions. 
I hr inl.iriliv wflilin had .1 vjMMln ■. ■■ t ir( s ul moir iHJwri hi] wrapoiu 

chin ever before. Artillery and armor piece? were more mobile and 
more effective", Aerial fire support increased many time*, and much 

of it wai available from among thr Arrny'i uwn irmuitn J-uuher 
matt, 1 be rote of firepower expanded from one of softening the 
enemy in preparation for the final infantry assault to one of entirely 
eliminating rnrmy minum. r. 

The tewon. i argri acquisition equipment, and night observation 
devices, combined with the automatic data processing equipment, 
represent a major advance in military system* management at (be 
battalion Level and higher. Development of such equipment has 
nrogirurd !.i[?LiLLy within the U.S. Army, As a result, their i* high 
expectation for improve! ir«rlligrnie gathering methods and a more 
efficient useofcombai power. TheG-2 and C-3 (intelligence arid op- 
erationi assistant chiefs of staff) will not only be in I be same lent in 
the fuiinc. ili<>- <m!I .i1*ji w i)v vame computer. 

In the field of tactics, the age-old principles did not change. U.S. 
Forres LimcluHinl a huge mobile drFmsc For over five years. They 
fought off the invader from fixed bases; however, in doing so they 
used almost purely offrnsi ve tactics. An intelligence network superior 
to anything known in previous wars and great tactical mobility allow- 
ed the U.S. forCM tO pfe-nn fft most of the eisrm", i mrlir uloudv rr 
hearsed plans. The riverine operations, the ambushes, logistic support 
of armored format nin* by an. and the saturation patrolling demon" 
Stated thai the commander at every level was equal 10 the tas.lt of 
outthinkmg the enemy 

Com art with thr rnrmy was normally made by battalion* or 
smaller units in contrast to the larger unit operations of World War II 
and Korea. In Vietnam. U.S. infantry on I be ground bad the mixtion 
oF finding the enemy by means of saturation patrolling and never- 
ending reconnaissance in force, guided by a whole new world of in.' 

IcHigcritr-Kathrriiig irliKtn and ail 1 .ivalrv I laving luund rlke enemy, 
invariably ai less than 1 00 yards range, the infantry commander 
railed forth overwhelming reinforcement and firepower. The main 
attack was whriever and whrrmn ihe enemy cnuld hr found. 

Thr all cavalry, iininiril rjvjlry, 1ankv. aikd mrrbanLj-nL in- 
fantry all proved their versatility and effectiveness in low- intensity 
warfare against an unsophisticated enemy. The battles reported 
throughout the monograph diow i hrsr Forres m" king out and tint rov- 
ing the enemy at close quarters. The U.S. armored vehicles and 
armrd hrlirnptrrs. dedicated to the offensive, were well suited to 
overwhelming the enemy* hidden lighi infant tv 
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The adaptation of U.S. forces to I he countrywide battlefield 
ctnUrd e Krc»u^rli j [>rrM ev* of t r u I and error No* unce the American 
Revolution hu a theater of operations been occupied with friendly 
and enemy military force* in the umr general areas simultaneously. 
Success was not cleat -t ul; loiUKjI ill the |H'j.hiIj1eihi wjn itUrn in 
doubt: victory or defeat lay at (he grass root* level after the maneuver 

hallalicmi had done their wodt, Thus, I lie re were Inc. wjn RoiiiR on 
iku- purely military battle against ihe enemy's main force and thr 
pacification operation. 'I he two were completely entwined, however, 
and ihr unnmuiiln at every level fought in both 

Pacification was an unprecedented addition to the commander 1 ! 
imuirm Allbnugh it was basically a civilian rnctrjvur. the military 
played a vital and continuous part because the restoration of security 
in the countryside was • prerequisite to pacification. Furtherrmnr. 
the local Vietnamese administration was often almost wholly military 
in character and was dependent upon the Americans for necessary 

skdls jillL njuijjnicni. XV mi; tin- w ,i: ini-j.ni winning the hearts and 

minds of the people, and all friendly forces participated in <h» effort. 

VietnamizatHin of ihe war, which later received a great deal of 
publicity, actually started with the first advisers and progressed 
through increasing U.S. -Vietnamese co operation. Ii was always the 
goal of U.S. forces to leave behind in Vietnam an indigenous force 
able to defend itscll llu unib fiym r ji In oucili \ wnr ijaiicd U]i 

not only to imurr ro Declination but alw> Ui jjroviilr < low luiriint; 
Vieinaraiiaiion took its place alongside pacification and military 
operations as a primary miw«n of lb* 1 I " S, cnrnmamlrr, 

I In i r w.n i nir .irrvi hniAi^rl VsIich- \ 1 1 ■■■ i it ,i II lh\>i-|iuiiv l.iiltil 

countermine warfare. Considering the magnitude of ihe enemy's 
effort in mints and booby traps. U.S. experts failed 10 find ihe answer 
to the problem of how to counter them. Another aspect of the war in 
Vietnam wine b many lac lical curmiia ruleis would iniir was thr lai^c 
base camp. Because of the siie to which these camps grew, they de- 
tracted far too much effort from the primary combat mission. 

Finally, ihe question migbi be aikrcl Has the U.S. Army brrn 
successful in Vietnam? Certainly the United States has not been vic- 
torious in the iiailitiojial wmc Km in ARVN units were being 
beaten in every quarter of the country. The South Vietnamese* 
ci nmrin h.nl lost conttol of most of the countryside. Toial defeat was 
immineni Ks. the early 1970s most of (be major U.S. Army forma 
linns hail < emir li> Vietnam, made llicir contribution, and brrn with 
drawn. Asa result, the ARVN hu become one ol the most powerful 
military forces in the Free World, and the Republic of Vietnam now 
controls llir majority nf jCv projilc (CAart J) The- U.S. Annv in Vic-t 
nam carried on its traditions of ingenuity, imagination, and flexi- 
bility It kept |>arr with thr hectic technological progress of today s 



world and dftSMMtflfflBli ihe American soldiers' ability io oucihink lUr 
rnrmy. Ii showed its sophistication in materiel advances, its strength 
rtF will in guerrilla warfare, ami it* rumpuuiun in padfkalion, 
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AAAS American A»<xiat»n For ihr Advancrmmr of Srirnce 

AGAV Amuiril cavalry iujlIi whirlr 

ACV Ait cuihien chicle 

Ak V Aerial rocket artillery 

ARVN ATmy ol thr K.-|i,ili| . i.| \ ic|:i,imi 

AY LB Armored vehicle launcher! bridge 

Biiiminciiam Operation conduced in April 196* by the Ui InFantry 
Division in War Zone C nrar tltr L jinbuHi jii binder in 
'l ay Xlnh Province 

Cmiuiv VI Firr base at lit Infantry Division nrar Xa Cat 

Cedar Falu ].m:i .. Icar i mr ope rat ion in January 1967 conducted by Ik 
and Z5(h Infantry PLvuioru. ] 75*1 Airborne Brigade. 
1 1 tK AmiDrrcl Cavalry, arid AK VN unit! agaiinl '■ ' 
Military Region IV headquirten in the Iron Triangle 

CEV Combat engineer vehicle 

ClIX". Civilian Irregular nrfenre Croup 

LIS '1 'jrpe of 4eaT x u 

Cokqmado X Operation in which the Mobile Riverine Force responded 

!□ Viet f-nnjf 11 taction My Thn and Vinh Long, draw 
ihr <-in-iny fTurn ihcHr provincial tapiLaU. <lirn r»pcr 
*tcd near Cai Lay on Highway 4. early in 1969 
Ki rc support bur in lay N'inh Provinrc ntabluhcd in 

April 1969 

CS Kiot control type or 1ear gaa 

I>u*wA«r Operation conducted in tprirsg cA 1968 by U S- and 

ARVN uiitu into A Shau Valley to preempt enemy 
prepararinn* for an anark nn the Hue area 

UM ' < i S L [Jiiecl support unit -general support unit 

t'tovb Fire support surveillance base constructed in I • ■ V ■" I 

C-3 Assistant chief of staff for operations! and (raining at an 

army, corps (field force in Vietnam), or diviiion head- 
quarter! 



Q-i 
C-S 

Hut Cm 
Huong Thuv 

I '■• I LAM 



AiMitarH thief of fur supply and evaluation Jl aii 

army, corp* (Held force in Vietnam), or diVuion bead- 

qiiirtrn 

AaaiMant thie-r of m jff Tor civil attain 11 an army, corp* 
(field force in Vietnam), or dKiunn headquarter* 

Operation early in 1968 conducted by U.S. Marine Corp* 
and AKYX element* to defend and drive the enemy 
from Hue city during (he Ttt offensive 

Tatk foTCC composed of U S. and Vietnamese forcer Ln 
votved in Operation Phu Vuk I 

A rask force emulating of the 2d Battalion. Ifch Cavalry, 
reinforced wiih a haciery of artillery. The tank force 
wji charged with the iccuiityuf llriku and thr ^ri'ipiirl 

ill A k V\ m|hI ,ln .1! Mr •lining ti <- i-.irll %l 

of the balttc for la Drang in 1965. 
Operation conducted by ihe 2 2d ARVN Division, ihe 
Republic - of Korea Capiial Division, and the U-5. Ik 
Cavalry Di^iM mi 1, Ai miobilr} ajjainst bKHh NVA lhvi 
won in Binh Dinh Province in October i%£ 
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L.KI" 

MACV 

M a-... s 1 1 



TtljUllr H 

WlltTE WlNC 



MKDCA1* 



Annum chief of it jff for military imrUigence. MACV 

A-^iArarir chief of «aiE for mjliiary crperacinni. MACV 
l.arj;rH operation conducted in Virlnam at ihe liine, in 
votVina, twenty-two U.S. and four ARVN battaliona in 
War Zone C (Tay Ninh Province) and bordering prov 
mm, 22 February- H May 196? 

Combined pacification operation conriur led. tn Jutw I9€S 
by Headquarteri. In Infantry Division Artillery-, and 
Headquarter*. 5>th ARVN Divukm. in Tan Phuoc 
Khatth 

Loikjt ranxc uatrctl 

Military Aiatstanrr Command, Vietnam 

Ckanhgupriatiun (undue ted in 1 967 by the U. S . 1st and 
Uih Infantry Division*, the I lib Armored Cavalry, 
and ARVN force* in rlvr Long Nguyen base area just 
north ol thr Iron triangle 

Upcialinti conducted early in 1966 by 111 Cavalry Diai- 
lion (Airmobile). ARVN. and South Korean force* in 
flmh Dinh I'rovincr 

Medical Cine Action Program 
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MONTANA 

Mai i» Operation in April 1 !Hi& m ihr central drmilitariird ion* 

involving ekmervu of the In Brigade. 5ih Inr*mry 
Division (Mrchanized), ai well *1 U.5. Marine Corp* 
unit* 



M K 

NVA 

Paul Bl-ntan 

PERMACAP 
Pin. Vam; 

Pin V'ANr, I 



Ranch Mavd 
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st* 

S-5 

5 I 

SHt.NANDOAH U 



N'atiusial Cash Rrgiiirr 

Operation! conducted early in by LL5. air and ar 
lillrry n> counter the mcmy buildup agatriM Khr Satin 
Nonh Vtrtnamrte Army 

Stawivr junjjjr ■. Irji-ing project conducted by specially 

trained Army engineer unm in September 19€6 
PffWJnnr] Management and Accounting Card Prucrjuor 
Taik fore* composed or U.S. and Vietnamese force* In' 

volved In Operation Phu Vang I 
Operation conducted ih September I1Nj*1 by U.S. lOCm 
and Vietnamrie paramilitary forces In an arc* nnr 
kilomrier rait ol I tur city thai included parti of three 

district* 
F\m hnLfijjn .tl ripe rat iaru 

Operation 10 conduct defoliation and aruicrop activities 
U^.-ARVf^f armored rnechantied isik force with Marine 
tlorps unili lent in March ] 969 by ihr XXIV U.S. 
Corp* commander to [he Khe Sanh plateau id open 
Home % 10 Khr Sanh, cut Route 926 and prcMecl ihr 
wrst flank uf a 3d Marine Division reinforced regiment, 
which was trying to prrvent thr rnrmy from moving 
icnm ihr lower end of ihr platrau toward ihr A Sliau 
ValJey 

Kockrt propelled grenadr 

Officer in charge of ihe miliiarv hsirlligrnce *ection of a 
brigade or smaller unil 

< Jllil >l III ■ I ■ .1 1 Jt*i- >\\<- n]H-1.il Mi:K .ill.! I l-iilllMK vri |i:i| i if 

a brigade or smaller unit 
Ofricrr in charge uf [he civil affair! section uf a brigade 

at smaller unii 
In Infantry Division operation in Hints Duong I'rovincr 

and extended to include Loe Ninh area of Binh Long 
Province after the enemy attack* cm the district (own, 
27 September- 19 Novrnibri 1967 
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Operation in Sepirmbrr 1966 in which U.S.. ARVN. and 
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Korean uniu forcrd thr 6l0lh NVA Division mio * 
njiuril packrE, ihui KltinR <hr ilajre for Operation 
tfeviht; 



&OJLSrRJNCJ 

I S V RV 
1 \\S 

vc 

V(NH LOC 



Ojm-tjcicmi rundurrerl tn Jrhruiry-MlTtll I9W inMlIld 

Btrn Hoa and Xuin Loc, rwmhrjn of Silvan 
U.S. Army. Vic-mam 

United Sxitrj Navy ihip Jovilijn mjnncd) 
Viet Cong 

Operation conducted in Sepcrmtwr 1968 by 11*5. fofctt 
and Vietnamese paramilitary force* La free VLnh Loc 
liland front enemy contjal 



Vr.Uim^iLKSi. 



2Mb Infamry Dtviuon operation in War Zone C (Tay 
Ninh Province ). K December 1 967 -2-1 February IMS 
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